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TO THE MOST NOBLE 
THOMAS HOLLES, 
Duke of NV EWQ@ASTLE, 


Knight of the Moſt Noble Order of the 
GARTER, GC. &c. &c. 


My Lord, 


HE honour You do me in permitting 

me to addreſs theſe papers to You, I 

look upon as a real addition to the obligations 
I have received. It gives me a public oppor- 
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tunity of ſaying, that I am truly thankful for 
them; and that they were not the effects of 
importunity, but owing to that Diſpoſition of 
doing good to others, that ſpirit of Beneficence, 


by which Your Grace is fo remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed. 


IT was ſaid of an illuſtrious Roman *, as a 
ſingular evidence of his great merit, that, during 


the period of a long life, poſteritati ſuar ipſe in- 


terfait: That he had anticipated all that tribute 
of praiſe due to his memory, and taken it in his 
own perſon. We have, my Lord, the pleaſure 
of obſerving, that, as Your Grace advances in 
years, You are enjoying the ſame felicity. The 
whole public voice ſpeaks of You with ho- 


nour. Your generous and affable Deport- 


ment in private life, — Your temperate Uſe of 
power, 1n the many high ſtations You have ſo 


deſervedly filled, — Your Eaſineſs of acceſs in 


them, — Your unwearied Application and 


Integrity in the diſcharge of theſe offices, — 


* VERGINIUS RuFus, Plin. Ep. I. ii. ep. 1. 
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DEDICATION, v 
Your Candour and Benevolence towards Your 
Enemies, — Vour Zeal for the ſervice of Vour 
Friends, — and above all, for the Religion and 


Liberties of Vour Country, are ſuch examples as 
muſt be received with univerſal Approbation. It 


might well be expected, that, in the calm Re- 


treats of Life, the grateful and impartial Public 
ſhould diſtinguiſh the aſſemblage of ſo many 
Virtues by ſuch a natural and juſt return. 


BuT Your Grace's Character has another 
very peculiar: reſemblance to this noble Ro- 
MAN's; ariſing from a more unuſual merit 
from the offers he rejected. It was the union 
of both theſe characters, what he had done, and 
what he had not accepted, that formed the 
great example. And how remarkably has 
Your Grace followed it! After a Life ſpent in 
the Service of the Public, in the higheſt Favour- 
with Your Prince, with a conſiderable Dimi- 
nution to Your Private Fortune, with what 


Dignity have You declined very important Of- 
fers! What a Nobleneſs of ſentiment in re- 


fuſing 
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fuling to do the leaſt prejudice to Your 
Country, when You could no longer ſerve it! 
This, my Lord, was adding a new luſtre to 
Your former Honours; and placing You 
upon that unenvied Eminence, where, if You 
have any Equals, You have certainly no 


X Superior. 


Tunar You may long enjoy the preſent 
Felicity, the Satisfaction of Your own breaſt, 
and the Eſteem and Honour of Your Country, 
is the ſincere wiſh of him, who is, with the 


oreateſt duty and gratitude, 
My LoRp, 
Your Grace's moſt obliged 


and moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 
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\ HE appearance of the following ſheets from the 
preſs is intirely owing to the diſcovery, made by 

the late © Martin Folkes Eſquire, of the old Saxon 
pound. Without this previous knowledge, any work of 
this kind had been but a vain amuſement, or very little 


more than arbitrary and precarious conjectures. For had 


there been no ſtandard to have recourſe to, no ſure ground 
for forming the neceſlary calculations, how was it poſ- 
ſible to take a fingle ſtep, that could have given any 
tolerable ſatisfaction: but upon this opening, I thought 
it would not be very difficult to throw a little more 
light upon this obſcure ſubject, the Saxon money; and 


vindicate an authority, which had been for ſome ages 


almoſt entirely given up, or at leaſt underſtood in ſuch 
a manner as was very far from its original intention; 
I mean, archbiſhop Aelfric's account of the Saxon coins; 
who diſtributes them into three claſſes, the Maxcvs, the 
SHILLING, and the Penny. In this view I propoſed to 
conſider each of theſe articles apart ; to obſerve what 


our ancient laws and hiſtorians had ſaid of them; to 


ſhew 
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ſhew that it would not be amiſs to enlarge our preſent 
creed a little, and get above the low prejudices of the 


old woman in the comedy, who declared, that, as to 
money, ſhe could believe nothing more than ſhe ſaw, 


* Semper oculatae noſtrae ſunt manus, credunt quod vident.“ 


EMBARKING upon this narrow bottom, I little thought 
of being carried ſo wide off the point, from whence I firſt ſet 
out: but, in paſſing on, I foon found that this was una- 
voidable. As the Saxon money had ſome connexion 
with the Roman, there was a neceſlity of comparing 
its weight and value in thoſe inſtances with the Roman 
coins, and ſtating the uſual Saxon methods of payment 
upon that plan. This however was far from being a 
diſagreeable office: it was enquiring into the cuſtoms of 
politer ages, and diſcovering, what perhaps was not 
much expected, the incredible poverty of the greateſt 
empire in the world, even when it was in full power, 


long before its diviſion, and much more its final diſſo- 


lution in the Weſt. Clofing the account at this period 
would have ſaved me a good deal of trouble, if the proſ- 
pect that lay before me would have ſuffered me to ſtop 
here: but there was another diſquiſition to be made, 
and that, by traverſing much darker regions. There 


was no diſcovering - the weight and origin of the Saxon 


gold coins without paſling through that moſt intricate 
and 
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any rational reſearches upon that ſubject, and eſpecially 9 
any modeſt attempts towards ſetting the origin of our A 


own 7ation, our Parliaments, and other national cuſtoms, 
in a juſter light. Beſides theſe, ſuch incidental points, as 
have fallen within the compaſs of theſe diſquiſitions, may, 


to the friends of politer learning, furniſh a more agree- 


able amuſement. In opening the connexion of the Roman A 
cuſtoms with our own, I have, as occaſion offered, cor- 
rected and explained ſeveral paſſages in their ancient 
writers, or reſtored them again, from the hands of critics, 
to their true reading. 3 


Tu analogy between our old Saxon weights, and 
thoſe of a more remote antiquity, led me into a very 
particular enquiry upon that ſubject; and convinced me, 9 

that a more conciſe and ſatisfactory account of the 
ancient nummulary and commercial b pounds might be ; 
eaſily drawn up. For who is not loſt in that variety of 4 
ancient pounds, which the very learned Dr. Edward 4 
Bernard has given us with ſuch an elaborate preciſion? 
Or, who is ſatisfied with the Librae, Minae, antiquae, a 
mediae, imminutae, of other celebrated authors, without C 
knowing when they altered, or what was the difference? 5 
The great and obvious agreement in the diviſions, uſes, 
and proportions of theſe ancient weights, is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that they were originally formed upon the ſame 
| | plan 
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plan in imitation of one another; and that we ſhould 
not fall into any very conſiderable miſtakes, if we ſup- 
poſed that the ancient accounts of money, whether of 
Fews, Greeks, or Romans, might be taken at a common 
eſtimate. In this view, I have ventured to give a new 
valuation of all the Jewiſh money in the Old Teſtament 
from the moſt ancient and reſpectable authorities; which 
has the appearance of removing all thoſe difficulties and . 
objections, with which this ſubje& has been attended. 


Hexce it appeared alſo, that Mr. Sheringham, in his 
Origines Anglicanae, by bringing our anceſtors only from 
Sweden and the ſides of the Baltic, had ſtopt ſhort of 
their true original : by going a little more Eaſtward, he 
would have found them in a better ſituation, much 
nearer to their farſt ſettlements; and this account ſup- 
ported by more authentic evidence, with all the marks of 


probability and truth, 


I nave advanced nothing of any moment without 
proper vouchers, and often given my authorities in full 
length at the bottom of the page, that ſuch readers, as 
have curioſity enough to examine them, might do it 
with as little trouble as poſſible. I never much approved 
of that faſhionable way of quoting books, by giving the 
readers a ſhort reference to ſuch authors as perhaps they 
had never ſeen, or could have no opportunity of con- 


b 2 | ſulting. 


Xi! N 
ſulting. In all obſcure and doubtful points it is right 


to produce your credentials. An honeſt man, who 


would ſcorn to miſlead his reader, might be deceived 
himſelf; might miſtake the ſenſe of the authorities he 
appeals to, though he is not capable of perverting them. 


Beſides, in matters of antiquity, theſe larger quotations 


are ſomething more in taſte; they appear, like Buttreſſes 
upon the outſide of our Gothic buildings, not beautiful, 
but uſeful; though they look heavy, and throw a ſhade 
within, the whole could not be ſo well ſupported without 
them. From the ruins of theſe ancient ſtructures, mixed 
here and there with a few Roman remains, I am ſenſible 
there is no making a very agreeable edifice: if theſe frag- 
ments are properly ſeparated, placed in their natural order, 
ſo as to ſhew whence they were taken, and what was their 
uſe, it is all that can be reaſonably expected. 


Wuxx we are ſearching into antient facts, and de- 


ducing the conſequences that ariſe from them, ſome 
conjectures will undoubtedly be made, which, upon a 


more judicious or attentive examination, there may be 
reaſon to reject. Theſe obſervations, like the coins they 
treat of, may ſometimes have a deficiency in weight : 
ſome mixture of alloy muſt be admitted, which the beſt 
judges, like aſſay-maſters, will eaſily diſcover; and, when 
no fraud was intended, as eaſily forgive. For the miſtakes 
of antiquaries are, of all other writers, the moſt excuſable; 


they 
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they are often working under ground, where very little 
light is to be had; or ſearching into ruins, and ſifting 
all the aſhes that lie round about them, where it is not 


always eaſy to ſee through the duſt of their own raiſing. 


I nave thought myſelf obliged to differ from Gro- 
novius in ſeveral inſtances, and have corrected ſome mi- 
ſtakes in his accounts and explanations of the Roman 
money ; but, I hope, I have done it with all that juſt 
regard which is due to his character as a ſcholar, and 


offered ſuch reaſons as will excuſe the liberties I have 
taken. 


Many errata, which eſcaped me in examining the 
ſheets from the preſs, Mr. Bowyer has done me the favour 
to correct; and if others have paſſed him unobſerved, 
he may well be excuſed, from the nature of this work, 


and the multiplicity of other buſineſs. I am obliged to 


him for more material obſervations. As for myſelf, I ſhall 
not think it neceſſary to apologize for the leſſer typogra- 
phical errors, eſpecially at ſuch a diſtance from the preſs, 


and at a time of life when a cloſe attention to very minute 
particulars is much impaired, 


Chicheſter, March 25, 1767. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The DIFFERENT ACCOUNTS of the SAXON MONEY. 


T is not much above two centuries, ſince ancient coins 

were conſidered as any part of the antiquities of a 
country; but when the arts improved, and coins began 
to be collected, they ſoon grew into eſteem, It was ob- 
ſerved, that they were capable of furniſhing materials for 
moſt branches of hiſtory ; that their evidence was original 
and authentic ; and therefore whatſoever light might be 
drawn from them, even in the moſt barbarous countries, 
it was an acquiſition not to be deſpiſed. For this reaſon 
there has been, ever ſince the revival of polite learning, a 
great variety of writers upon the ſubject of ancient coins: 
many large collections have been publiſhed : moſt of the 


European nations have had the — of ſeeing one very 
B entertaining 
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entertaining part of their antiquities exhibited in theſe re- 
mains. Sir Andrew Fountaine [a] has given us a ſeries of 


much the greateſt part of the Saxon coins, that were then 
diſcovered ; to which Mr. Thorefby, in the laſt edition of 
Camden's Britannia, by biſhop Gibſon, has made ſeveral 
additions. And there are great numbers, not yet pu- 
bliſhed, in the cabinets of gentlemen, who have very 
laudably encouraged theſe reſearches. We have very par- 
ticular accounts of all the alterations and improvements 
made in the Engliſh money from the Conqueſt to our owm 
times. The preſent Garter-King-at-Arms| 5] has favoured 
us with a very uſeful treatiſe upon that ſubject. Mr. 
Folkes's [c] Tables are extremely accurate; he had acceſs 
to all the public offices; has omitted nothing that the re- 
cords and evidences. of the Mint could ſupply him with: 
but as he had no intention to examine the more ancient 
part of this hiſtory, he takes no further notice of it, than 


to tell us, what was © the weight [a of the Saxon pound]; 


c and that the coins of the two firſt kings after the Con- 
e queſt agree, as near as can be judged, in weight and 
«© goodneſs with the pennies of the Saxon. kings their im- 
e mediate predeceffors.” The weight of the old Saxon 
pound was a new and conſiderable diſcovery, and gave 
ſuch an opening, as hath induced me to carry theſe en- 
quiries ſomething higher; to obſerve how the Saxon 


[a] Numiſmata Anglo-Saxonica, &c. in Dr, Hickes's Theſaurus, 
% Nummi Britannici Hiſtoria. 
[c] Tables of Engliſh ſilver coins. 

[A] Ibid. p. 1. 
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THE SAX ON MONEY, 3 


coins were firſt introduced ; from what models they were 
taken; and whence that cuſtom of computing by pounds, 
ſhillings, and pence, which has diſtinguiſhed our money- 
accounts for ſo many ages, was moſt probably derived. 
It may be poſlible, by tracing theſe cuſtoms from one age 


and country to another, to find out their true ſources. 


Tux beginning of the Saxon government is indeed a 
dark period ; we have there no coins, no hiſtories, to direct 
us; there is little more left to aſſiſt us in thoſe enquiries, 
than mere conjectures; and as the gentlemen are much 
divided in their opinions, who have offered theſe con- 
jectures, they are become one part of the difficulty, and 
have made it more perplexing. Nor ſhould I have 
thou ght of ſearching into the rude remains of thoſe darker 
ages, in hopes of finding leſs embaraſſment, if one advan- 
tage, which very naturally offered itſelf, and might be of 
conſiderable uſe in this queſtion, was not intirely over- 
looked. The Saxon money lies in a ſort of intermediate 
ſtate, between two extremes, that are tolerably well known: 
it muſt therefore have ſome relation to both thoſe extremes, 
with which it is connected. In the concluſion of this 
government, this connexion 1s very plain : the Saxon and 
Norman money is almoſt the ſame thing : it has the ſame 
weight and fineneſs of the metal, the ſame rudeneſs and 
want of ſkill in the execution. Theſe coins differ only, 
as coins of the ſame age and country, in the different 
heads and legends of the princes and perſons by whom 
they were ſtruck. No doubt there was almoſt the ſame 
agreement between the Roman and Saxon coins at the 
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beginning of this period; though for want of better evi- 
dence it is not ſo eaſily diſcovered. Who would think, 


that the current money of his preſent Majeſty had any fort 


of relation to that of Edward the Confeſſor, if all the in- 
termediate evidence was deſtroyed ? But as it is not, we 
find that the mintmaſters and moneyers, though they in- 
troduced many occaſional, gradual, and neceſſary altera- 


tions, as the public exigencies or opulence required, went 


upon the ſame plan. There is ſtill the ſame number of 


pence in the Engliſh pound, that there was in the Con- 


feſſor's time: our diviſions of the pound are not in the 


leaſt different from his, though the pound itſelf, from be- 


ing a real, is become a nominal valuation; almoſt two 


thirds of it are vaniſhed. The number of ſhillings is re- 


duced from ſixty to twenty; and yet the preſent ſhilling 


is within a few grains of the ſame weight and Ts as the 
ſhilling of the later Saxon kings. 

Sou of theſe facts would be looked upon as great im- 
probabilities, and occaſion ſuch difficulties, as no con- 
jectures would remove: nothing perhaps would perſuade 
us, that they were really facts; but ſuch clear and full 
cvidence, as ſhews that there is no difficulty in this con- 
nexion, and which, by the lights, that were lately given, 
we are able to explain. 

Tux caſe of the Roman and Saxon coins cannot be very 
different from this : they paſſed currently together, or the 
one ſucceeded the other almoſt immediately in the ſame 
country; and as far as there was any occaſion to ex- 
change the ſeveral ſorts of coin, the weight and fineneſs of 

them 
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them muſt eſtabliſh a regular proportion, as the foundation 
of this traffic. Beſides, the Germans were no ſtrangers to 
the Roman cuſtoms. We learn from an obſervation of 
Tacitus ſe], that they were as good judges of the value 
of the Roman money, as the Romans themſelves : they 
preferred the Conſular before the Imperial coins, as having 
more weight, and leſs alloy. Rome had for ſome ages 
been obliged to furniſh annual fubhdies to the German 
princes. They were retained, as a ſort of allies, to keep 
the frontiers of the empire in peace and tranquillity. 
Domitian, who had the vanity to triumph over the 
Germans, whom he had never ſeen; and over the Da- 
cians, who had reduced him to the neceſſity of purchaſing 
a peace, was the firſt Roman [/] emperor, who was weak 
enough to begin this practice ; and theſe northern princes. 
were wiſe enough not to ſuffer it to be diſcontinued. 
They looked upon theſe ſubſidies, as the beſt part of their 
revenues; a property which enriched themſelves, without 
burthening their ſubjects. All the ſucceeding emperors 
were forced to ſubmit to them ; even thoſe, who were 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their Windy accompliſhments. 
Trajan [g] himſelf complied at firſt; but it ſoon raiſed his 


le!“ Pecuniam probant veterem, et diu notam, ſerratos bigatosque.” 
De mor. Germ. c. 5. 


[/] Caſaub. not. in Spartian, vit. Hadriani, c. 6. et vid. Dion. Caſſ. 
I. Ixvii. c. 4, et 7. Eutrop. |. vii. c. 23. | 

[g] 'Exparwow [ Tpaiavcs ] int Adung Tois Npnpacw, & vol" Frog i\dpbaver, 
Bapurepeves; Dio. |. Ixvili. c. 6. vol. ii. p. 1123. Ed. Reimar. Hadrianus 
« cum Rege Roxalanorum, qui de imminutis ſtipendiis querebatur, cognito 
« negotio, pacem compoſuit.” Spartian. vit. Hadriani, c. 6. This put the 


indig- 
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indignation : he deſpiſed the thoughts of perpetually pur- 
chafing peace, It was making it the moſt expenſive, as 
well as moſt contemptible, acquiſition. He therefore 
purſued a different track, and reſolved to reduce ſome of 
theſe Gothic chiefs within narrower bounds, Inſtead of 


leflening his own revenue by a large ſubſidy, he enlarged 
the frontiers of his empire by the addition of a con- 


{iderable province. Caracalla, who had rather more fears 
and vices than Domitian, purſued the ſame impolitic mea- 
{ures almoſt to infatuation. Theſe princes upon the fron- 


tiers were capable of raiſing their demands, whenever they 
pleaſed: the emperor "conſented t to pay large ſubſidies, rather 
than break with them, and paid them in pure gold, whilſt 


he ſtruck the baſeſt 9 money imaginable to pay his own 


empire to great expences. See Salvian's reflexions upon This ſubject; many 
of them very Juſt. De Gubernat. Dei, l. vi. 

[5] "Aandas yar Tz; N. ab rolg ird ro, Toig d On Pwprotiors xi ον xa To apo. 
2} To Xpuoiov Wap yxty To juiv yup wK pronicde xalopyves pevor, To Of Xa iX NF OAXE 
xolay puosprveu t o. Dio. Caſſ. 1. Ixxvii. c. 14. P- 1300. The learned 
editor has attempted to alter the latter part of this paragraph both in his 
verſion and his notes. He tranſlates it thus: “ Siquidem plumbum auratum 


« et acs argentatum paraverat.” He takes it for granted, that Caracalla 


filyered over the braſs, and gilded the lead, becauſe this would diſguiſe the 


weight of the metals ſomething better. But was this method more likely to 
prevent ſuſpicion? I believe not: the Romans were not ſo exact in the 
weight of their coins. No ſuſpicion would eafily ariſe upon that account. 
The fraud would be as well concealed in the way, that Dion mentions; and 


we are ſure, from what the ſatyriſt has ſaid, that this was the uſual practice: 


« yeri ſpeciem dignoſcere calles 
Ne qua SUBAERATO mendoſum tinniat AuRo.” Perf. Sat. v. 105. 
The mendeſum tinnire would be more diſcernible in lead, than braſs. Be- 


ſides, as the Mſſ. agree in this reading, ſcripſiſſe debuit was going too far; the 


verſion ſhould be, as the original text requires, Quippe iis vere aureos num- 


mos donabat; cum Romans non niſi adulteratum argentum et aurum prae- 
troops, 
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troops, and obliged them to take it. But long before this, 


before the dignity of the empire had ſuffered by ſuch de- 


ſpicable tyrants, the power of theſe Gothic princes was 
very conſiderable: Auguſtus eſteemed their friendſhip and 
alliance, as a thing worth having upon honourable terms; 


and was pleaſed with the compliment of ſeeing his head 


ſtamped on their coins. It was making their court to him 


in a public manner, and acknowledging his ſuperior au- 
ak: This is. one. of them 4 


Auguſtus [4] had ſome thoughts of marrying g his daughter 
to a king of Thrace, Nor had this been any great dimi- 
nution of his dignity. Lyſimachus, one of Alexander's 
ſucceſſors, had done the ſame thing before [/]. Princes of 
this rank, who had ſuch a continual intercourſe with Rome, 


muſt be extremely well acquainted with the Roman 


money, which had paſſed in commerce, or been taken in 


beret ; ſiquidem illud ex plumbo argenteis laminis obdutto, hoc ex gere aurato 
fabricaverat.. 

Di] Havercamp's Nummophylacium Chriſtinae Reg. p. 297. Havercamp 
is perſuaded that Auguſtus's head is repreſented on each ſide of this coin: 
that the medalliſts muſt determine. If ſo, it differs from the practice of the 
Gothic princes under the lower empire, who ſometimes ſtruck the emperor's 
head on one fide; and their own on the other. 

[+] Suet. in Auguſt, c. 62. 

L Pauſan. l. i. c. 6, | pay 
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pay or plunder, for many ages. It was undoubtedly the 
moſt current money upon the frontiers of their own 
country; and when they ſtruck any coins of their own, 
they muſt paſs according to that value and currency, 
which the Roman coins had eſtabliſhed. For gold and 
filver had, by the common conſent of all nations, ac- 
quired a known and ſettled valuation. It was made the 


balance of trade, which would not entirely ſubmit to the 


mere will and pleaſure of the moſt arbitrary princes. The 
Saxons indeed, when they arrived in Britain, came into a 
province, which by the rapine, or ambition of its go- 
vernors, had been much plundered and oppreſſed; but 
not quite exhauſted either of men or money. And 
though they made no great figure at their firſt ſettlement, 
yet, when all their petty governments were united in one 
kingdom, they were a riſing people; they began to en- 
courage trade; to form connexions with thoſe parts of 
Europe, wideh had been Roman provinces ; and even 


with the remains of that empire, from whence many of 


their cuſtoms were imported. Hence therefore we may 
well imagine, that the Roman money, which had been for 


ſo many ages the current caſh of all Europe, was the ſtan- 
dard by which the value of their gold and filver was ad- 
juſted; and the model, which they would be moſt inclined 


to follow in making their own. From this ſource it was 
molt probably derived; and though our coins have taken 
very difterent forms, as they came down to us through a 
long ſucceſſion of Northern princes, yet, if we examine 
their 


THE SAXON MONEY. , 
their original, they will appear to be, like the king's [Cin] 
own family, of ROMAN EXTRACTION. 

Bur let us ſee what the Saxon coins were. Dr. Hickes, 
who took almoſt incredible pains in the Saxon learning, 
has given us the beſt account of their money. There was 
a great variety in their denominations of money, if not in 
their coins. Dr. Hickes's [z] account ſtands thus: 


The Saxon pound contained 1 5 ounces, 60 ſhillings, 
and 240 pence. 

The mancus, or mark, was 6 ſhillings, or 30 pence. 

The ora 20 pence. 

The ſhilling 5 pence. 

The thrimſa 4 pence. 

The ſceata 3 halt-pence. 

The penny z made a ſhilling, and 240 a pound. 

The haflinge half a penny. 

The feorthling the quarter of a penny. 


The ſtica half a farthing. 


Such were the ſeveral coins or denominations of money 
among the Saxons. This, as Dr. Hickes ſeems to repre- 
ſent it, was the uniform ſtate of their money ; for he ſug- 
geſts neither the riſe, diſuſe, nor alteration of any of theſe 
coins. This alone is, upon the firſt view, no inconſide- 
rable objection to the account. The Saxon government, 
in ſome form or other, laſted almoſt fix hundred years ; 


[n] Dr. Crawford's Hiſtory of the houſe of Eſte, p. 107. 
DL] Diſſertat. Epiſtolar. p. 109. et Praefat. ad Gram. Saxon. p. 2. 


2. and 
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and is it to be imagined, that the very ſame ſtandard of 
money, the ſame coins, ſhould be continued during that 
whole period? There never was, I believe, ſuch an uni- 
formity, for ſo long a time, in any government whatſoever 3 
and eſpecially in thoſe times, when the frequent ravages 
and devaſtations of invaders made a great difference in 
the ſtate of their caſh. To ſuppoſe that theſe were moſt 
of them denominations of money, is leaving the ſame, if 
not a greater, difficulty ; for whence ſhould theſe deno- 
minations of money ariſe ? From what coins could they be 
taken, but ſuch as had been received and known among 
them? Dr. Hickes no where expreſly ſays what was the 
weight of their pound ; but, from his method of compu- 


ting the value of their money, it is plain that he thought 


the Saxon was juſt three ounces heavier than the Troy 
pound, and that the ounces themſelves were the very 
ſame as the Troy ounces, and by conſequence that the 
Saxon pound weighed 7200 Troy grains. 

Bishor Fleetwood's o] account differs from this in ſe- 
veral particulars; but it differs without deciding the 
points in queſtion, and leaves them rather more undeter- 
mined. He ſays, as Mr. Lambard, Camden, and Sir 
Henry Spelman had ſaid before him, that the Saxon 
pound contained 48 ſhillings; and whoever looks into the 


[e] Chronic. pretioſ. p. 28, 30, 58. ed. 1707. 
Mr. Camden's account, as far as it goes, is the ſame as Biſhop Fleetwood's, 
« five pence made a ſhilling, and forty eight ſhillings a pound.” Camden's 
Remains, p. 200. and ſo Bp. Nicolſon, Hiſtoric. library, p. 44. who ſays, 


that the ſilver Mancuſa or mark was about one of our ſhillings, and the gold 
mark 7s. 6 d. ; 


{ſums 
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ſums ſpecified in many of the Saxon laws muſt be of that 
opinion: but notwithſtanding this, he admits that the 
authorities, which Dr. Hickes has produced, are indiſ- 
putable; and concludes from thence, that the Saxon 
pound contained ſometimes 48, and ſometimes 60 ſhil- 
lings. And afterwards, as if this was making too great a 
conceſſion, he retracts it again; and inſiſts, that the 
Saxon pound was always 48 ſhillings, becauſe nothing 
could be done with the Thrimſa, unleſs this was granted. 
But whatever was the number of ſhillings in the Saxon 
pound, he was perſuaded, as well as Mr. Camden, 
Dr. Hickes, and all our antiquaries, that the Saxons had 
never any coin of that ſize, and value; and that the 
largeſt peice of money, which they ſtruck, was their 
Penny. 

As to that part of the diſpute, whether the pound c con- 
ſiſted of 12 or 15 ounces, he ſeems to think, that it con- 
tained only 12, and therefore rejects Mr. Somner's opinion, 

that the Saxons had two ſorts of ounces, the greater 
and the leſs: for, if Ora was a denomination of money, 
as well as weight (as it muſt be by what is quoted from 


Verelius), there was no neceſſity for ſuppoſing, that the 
Saxon pound was ever divided into 15 ounces. 


BrisHoe Hooper's [y] enquiry, concerning the ſeveral 
ſorts and value of the Saxon money, came after theſe two, 


which is very different from both; and though it appears 


in ſome reſpects more particular and deciſive, is really 


more intricate and perplexing. He ſays, that the Angli 
[p] Enquiry into the ſtate of ancient meaſures, p. 410, 417. 


C 2 had 
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had in their pound, as we have in ours, 20 Solidi, and 


240 pence; and that the Solidus was, as it is now, 12 
pence: That the Weſt Saxons had 120 ſhillings to their 
pound, and 600 pence, and 5 pence to the ſhilling : That 
the Mercii had 12 pence to their Solidus, and 50 Solidi 
to their pound, which likewiſe conſiſted of 600 pence. 
Here are great dithculties, which, even upon his own plan, 
it is ſcarce poſſible to reconcile. For what could occa- 
ſion ſuch an amazing diverſity in their coins? Such a 
variety may ſometimes ariſe from affluence, but never from 
the ſcarcity of money in any country, Though a pound 
of filver muſt be of equal value in theſe ſeveral diſtricts, 
yet, he imagines, that their coins were ſtruck ſo widely 
difterent, that a ſhilling in one of our counties was not 
above two pence in another ; and that there was as great 
a difference between the ſhillings of different provinces, 
as there is now between a ſhilling and a crown ; though 
all theſe people ſpoke the ſame language, and called theſe 


coins or denominations of money by the ſame common 


name. But though Biſhop Hooper was. perſuaded, that 
there was ſuch a prodigious inequality in the value of 


their coins, he ſaw no reaſon to believe, that their money 
pound conſiſted of 15 ounces, as Dr. Hickes had aſſerted. 
None of the people, whoſe weights and meaſures he had 
examined, divided their nummulary pound in that man- 


ner. The Greeks and Ægyptians uſed a pound of 12 


ounces in their mints; and ſo did the Romans. They 
were ſo remarkable in this reſpect, that the divi- 
ſion 


> 36 
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ſion [y] of their long and ſquare meaſures, and the diſtri- 


bution [7] of their real and perſonal eſtates, were all 
formed upon the fame plan, upon the As, with all thoſe 
terms and proportions, that belonged to it as a pound. 
The mints, which they eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral parts of 
Europe, ſpread this diviſion of the pound into all the 
provinces of the empire. It was univerſally received 


among the Gauls []; they very courteouſly copied al- 


moſt all the Roman. cuſtoms, either from a national and 
natural complaiſance, or a political view of making their 
court to rapacious governors ; and went ſo far as to carry 
it to a ridiculous affectation |]. They, as the Romans 


[4] Frontinus inter Rei agrariae ſcriptores, p. 29, 30. Varro, De re ruſtica, 
L i. c: 10. et Columella, l. v. c. 1. | 

[7] © Hereditas plerumque dividitur in duodecim uncias.” Digeſt, I. xxviii. 
t. 5. Y 50. 

[5] © Juxta Gallos duodecim unciae libram, viginti ſolidos continentem, 
« efficiunt.”” Rei agrar. ſcript. p. 322. 

[7] © Libra dicitur, quicquid per duodenarii numeri perfectionem adim- 
* pletur.” Ibid. p. 323. This was the language of the lower ages. Fred. 
Gronovius blames Scaliger for the impropriety of uſing Libra in this ſenſe, 
and obſerves that, to ſpeak correctly, he ſhould have ſaid the As; which in 
this caſe was not conſidered as a weight, but as the diviſor omnium ſectilium. 
De ſeſter. p. 350. I ſee nothing wrong in Scaliger's expreſſion, © hereditatem 
jntegram pondo-unius. Librae fuiſſe comprehenſam.” The metaphorical uſe 
of the As, when applied to eſtates, &c. began when the As was the common 
word for a pound; and all the ſeveral parts and diviſions, as Sextans, Triens, 
Bes, Dodrans, &c. were ſo applied as well as the integer itſelf, The law-- 
yers kept to the old form; though Libra was afterwards uſed in the ſame 
manner, for the integer. This appears from Voluſius Maecianus, © prima di- 
« yiſto ſolidi, id eſt, librae, quod As vocatur.” De pec, vet. 395. and from the. 
yerſes aſcribed to Fannius: | 

« Nunc dicam ſolidae quae ſit diviſio Librae, 
« Sive Aſſis: nam fic legum dixere periti, 


had 
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had done before them, weighed their very time in ſcales ; 
and, becauſe the year 2] had 12 months, and the day 1 2 
hours, they ſpoke of them, as ſo many pounds of time. 
A ſurpriſing metaphor to be adopted by ſuch a mer- 
curial people. But perhaps, as it was taken up at firſt, 
ſo it was dropped again, without any reaſon, It would 
not have been much amiſs in the preſent age, when our 
time ſeems to lye heavy upon our hands, and ſo many 
pounds of it are ſpent with ſuch an endleſs diſſipation, as 
if it was a real weight. 

Is the treatiſes, aſcribed to Bede, De computo, De ra- 
tione calculi, unciarum, etc. are really his, it is then cer- 
tain, that the Saxons divided their money pound in the 
ſame manner, into 12 ounces [w]. But to know the di- 


viſion of their pound would be a matter of very little 


conſequence, unleſs the weight of it was known. We 
ſhould otherwiſe have no certain ſtandard by which we 
could examine their coins, or judge of the proportion they 
bore to thoſe of other nations. We are much indebted 


to the late Mr. Folkes for this diſcovery ; he has given us 


« Ex quo quid ſoli capimus : perhibemur habere, 
« Dicimur aut partis domini pro partibus hujus; 
« Uncia nam Librae fi deeſt, dixere Deuncem.” Ver. 41. 
Here the words As and Libra ſeem to be ſynonymous. An expreſſion not 
elegant, may be correct enough, i. e. juſtified by analogy and uſe. Libra was 
thus uſed in the lower ages. When 72 Solidi were ſtruck out of the Roman 
pound, it was conſidered as a new integer; thus Airgz tray in the Anthology 
for 72 years: Libra teſtium in the Acts of Marcellinus for 72 witneſſes. 
[u] © Libra —annus, qui conſtat ex xii menſibus: Libra dies, qui conſtat 
« xit horis.” Rei agrariae ſcript. ut ſupra. Vid. Plin. H. N. I. ii. c. 14. 
[ww] © Libra, five As, eſt duodecim unciarum.” Bedae opp. 
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two eſtimates of the Saxon pound, both of which I ſhall 
produce in his own words [x]. 

Ir is reaſonable to think, that William the Conqueror 
introduced no new weight into his mints; but that the 
fame weight uſed there for ſome ages, and called the 
© pound of the Tower, was the old pound of the Saxon 
© moneyers before the Conqueſt. This pound was lighter 
than the Troy pound by three quarters of an ounce 
+ Drone.” 

Mx. Folkes gives us this eſtimate of the Saxon pound 
from very good authority, from a verdict relating to the 
coinage, dated the 30th of October, 18 Hen. VIIL1 527, 
now remaining in the Exchequer, in which are the follow- 
ing words: © And whereas heretofore the merchaunte 
<« paid for coynage of every pounde Towre of fyne gold, 
„ weighing xi oz. quarter Troye, its. vid. Nowe it is 
« determined by the kings highneſs, and his ſaid coun- 
celle, that the foreſaid pounde Towre, ſhall be no 
© more uſed, and occupied; but al maner of golde 
« and ſylver ſhall be wayed by the pounde Troye, 
which maketh Xii oz. Troye, which excedith the 
© pounde Towre in weight iii quarters of the oz.” He 


refers us likewiſe to another authority much older, taken 
from the Regiſter of the Chamber of accounts at Paris. 


The difference of the ſeveral pounds then made uſe of in 
that kingdom is there computed, and the proportion be- 


** 


0 


** 


A 


0 


A 


| tween the Troy and Engliſh pounds is thus eſtimated. 


« Ou royaume ſouloit avoir iv marcs: c'eſt aſſavoir le 


[x] Table of Engliſh Silver Coins, p. I, 2. 
mare 
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« marc de Troyes, qui poiſe xiv ſols, ii den. Eſterlins de 
ce pix . . . . le marc de la Rochelle, dit d' Angleterre, 
ce qui poiſe xiii s. iv den. Eſterlins de poix. 

Tuls account was moſt probably taken about the be- 
ginning of Edward the Third's reign, not long after 
A. D. 1329; and as the proportion is here given by Mr. 
Folkes, the weight of the Rochelle or Engliſh pound 
will be found 451,76 Troy grains, ſomething heavier 
than the former. 

Tus difference between theſe two eſtimates is ſo in- 


conſiderable, that either of them will anſwer our purpoſe, 
and ſhew, if not exactly, yet very nearly, the weight of 


the old Saxon pound. But of the two I ſhould prefer 


the laſt, becauſe it was ſo much nearer the Saxon times ; 


and eſtimating the weight of the ſeveral pounds, was not 


an incidental point, as in the former caſe, but the very 
buſineſs of the writer; and becauſe (which Mr. Folkes 


did not ſeem to ſuſpect) the Troy pound had been eſta- 


bliſhed in our mints ; and the old Tower pound quite 
diſuſed, ſome years before that eſtimate of Henry the 


Eighth was taken. But both theſe computations are ſo 
near each other, that they were certainly taken from the 
ſame pound, and have in proportion a much greater 
agreement, than the coins which were ſtruck out of it. 

IT is no wonder indeed, that the Saxons were very far 
from being exact in the weight of their coins, when the 
Romans themſelves, -in much more elegant and polite 

ages, were almoſt as careleſs in this particular. © The 
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te denarius Caeſareus (ſays Mr. Greaves [y, if we reſpect 
© ſome definitive quantity and weight, was various and 
«© uncertain ; being under the firſt emperors ſometimes 
© more, ſometimes Jeſs, as the reaſons and exigencies of 
ce the ſtate did require, or as the profuſeneſs and prodi- 
« pality of thoſe times.” And under the later emperors, 
with whoſe cuſtoms the German nations were better ac- 
quainted, the variation was ſtill greater. The denarii of 
the ſame princes, and the ſame impreſlion, differed fo 
much in weight, that Villalpandus [Z], after many ex- 
periments, concluded they would be of very little uſe in 
determining the weight of the Roman pound. 

Ir this was the practice at Rome, we may well ima-- 
gine, that among the Saxons [a] ſuch an exactneſs in the 


[ x] De denario, p. 96. ed. 1647. 

[Z] Cum plures denarios appenderemus ejuſdem formae, inſcriptionis, et 
* pene magnitudinis, atque ita ſimiles, ut non ſolum eodem tempore, ſed 
* codem prorſus die percuſſos fuiſſe conjiceres, tamen eos deprendimus, quinis, 
* novenis, aut denis granis pondere a ſe invicem diſtare.” Villalpand. De 
apparatu urbis et templi, vol. iii. p. 357. 

[a] © Quod attinet ad diverſitatem tam ponderis, quam magnitudinis, quae 
in denariis Anglo-Saxonicis facile conſpicitur, eam, opinor, ortam eſſe par- 
tim a diverſo argenti valore juxta majorem minoremve ejus copiam; partim 
« a diverſo ſtatu, quo res principum ſe habuerint: Eandem diverſitatem in 
«* nummis aliarum gentium. conſpicere licet: Nec te fugit, domine, rei num- 
« mariae ſcientiſime, cum pondere, tum magnitudine ſaepius immutatum efle 
« denarium Romanum.“ Fountaine's diſſertat. epiſtolar. ad Thomam comitem 
Pembrochiae,. p. 164. The reaſons here alledged, muſt contribute ſome- 
thing towards this effect. But the principal cauſe, why the Roman as well as. 
Saxon moneyers were ſo careleſs. about this matter, was the nature of their 
payments: the Romans under the republic and firſt emperors paid by a. 
pound in tale, much heavier than the real pound. The Saxons paid all 
D weight 
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weight of their coins was neither obſerved nor attempted. 
Their moneyers might never think of executing this part 
of their work with ſo much preciſion. The difference of 
a few grains more or leſs in the weight of a coin might be 
looked upon as a thing of no moment. For all their con- 
ſiderable payments were made either ad penſum [b] in 
full weight, or in a way more agreeable to the antient 
Greek and Roman methods of payment ad numerum, by 
increaſing the tale to a certain number in every pound, 
as the known and ſettled allowance for the loſs of weight. 
By this means the buſineſs of making their coins exactly 
equal was really a matter of no great conſequence. The 
Public, the Exchequer, could ſuffer no injury by any little 
diminution in the coins; they weighed all ; or took the 
ſtated allowance for the loſs of weight. All the con- 
ſiderable payments were made in the ſame manner. 


their great ſums of money by weight; by this means the difference of 8 or 
10 grains in their pennies was of much leſs moment. 

[] This appears in many inſtances. Thus, Gen. xxiii. 16. Our tranſ- 
lation ſays as the Heb. and Lxx do, © Abraham weighed to Ephron the ſilver, 
« which he had named, in the audience of the ſons of Heth, four hundred 
« ſhekels of ſilver current money with the merchant.” But the Saxon verſion 
renders this laſt clauſe in a manner more ſuitable to their own practice, 


peopen hund pellinga ſeolpner be pullon Fepihte, four hundred fhekels of 


ſilver in full weight. Thus in Ethelſtan's will, he leaves two hundred and 
fifty mancuſes of gold by weight. ppidde healp hund mancoren Folder by 
Zepihre. App. ad Somner's Gavelkind, p. 197. ed. 4. The Romans, when 
their denarius was brought from ſeven to eight in the ounce, began to 
exchange the old cuſtom of paying by tale, for payments by weight. The 
officers of the revenue ſeem to have had in this reſpect a diſcretionary power. 
Caſſiodorus alludes to this practice: Pondus quinetiam denariis conſtitutum 
praecipimus debere ſervari, qui olim tam per/o, quam numero vendebantur : 


Thorne, 
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Thorne [c], who was a monk of St. Auſtin's in Canter- 
bury, tells a ſtory of one of his brethren, a very noted 
financer, Solomon Ripple ; which ſhews that this practice 
continued long after the Saxon times. He furniſhed his 
money- ſcales, or penny-piſe (as Thorne calls them), with 
weights of his own contrivance, and concealed the fraud 
under the ſpecious appearance of weighing the money he 
received by the current coin of the kingdom. He put 
ſome of the faireſt and heavieſt of the old pennies into 
the ſcale as weights; and took. all the payments, that 
were made him in that proportion. By this means, as 
the hiſtorian obſerves, he often got 5 ſhillings, or at leaſt 
3 ſhillings and 4 pence, in the pound more than his real 
due. This proved at laſt a very dangerous, as it cer- 


tainly was a very fraudulent, practice: the extraordinary 


gain, which was made by it, evidently ſhews, that there 


«-urde verborum vocabula competenter ab origine trahens, compendium et 
* diſpendium pulchre vocitavit antiquitas.” Caſſiodori Variar. lib: vii. for. 32. 
[c] Qui vero Salomon hujus ſaeculi prudens fabricavit fibi ſtateram ab- 
* bati et conventui poſtea doloſam et abhominabilem, quae dicitur penny- 
„ gpiſe: et cum illà triavit xx g. in denariis antiquis ponderis maximi, cum 
gquibus aequa lance recipiebat denarios quorumcunque. Et qui ſperabat ſe 
« per xx q. acquietare, invitus ex ſuperhabundanti artabatur infundere vs... 
vel ms. ivd. ad minus.“ Decem ſcriptor. vol. ii. p. 2068. Nothing can 
account for the prodigious advantage made by this ſcandalous contrivance, 
from 15 4 to 25 per cent. but the great inequality of their pennies. When 
this fraud was diſcovered, it raiſed a very juſt and general clamour againſt 


the abbat and convent, The king himſelf took cogniſance of the affair, ap- 


pointed a ſpecial commiſſion to examine it, with the earl of Oxford at their 
head, who ſummoned the delinquents to Rocheſter, fined the abbat and con- 
vent in a conſiderable ſum for the knavery and extortion of their officer, 
obliged them to małe full reſtitution, and pay all coſts. 


D 2 | was 
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was a very wide difference in the weight of their coins; 
ſome muſt be, as much below, as others were above, the 
true weight. But in the ſmaller ſums all theſe unequal 
coins might paſs currently without any ſort of incon- 
venience, juſt as they do among us, notwithſtanding the 
great difference in their weight. 

Even in later times, when the ſkill and taſte of the 
Engliſh moneyers was much improved, they did not 
think it neceſſary, to ſtrike their coins in an exact pro- 
portion to one another. In Edward the Third's time, it 
appears by the indentures [4] then made for coinage ; that 
when the penny was to weigh 20 grains Troy, the groat 
was to weigh 72 ſuch grains. In the coins of Edward 
the Firſt[e] the difference is ſtill greater, and in the 
other extreme: his penny weighed ſomething leſs than 
22 Troy grains, and a quarter; and yet ſome of his 
groats (or pieces that were to paſs for groats) weighed, as 
appears by a few of them now remaining, from 80, to 85, 
92, and 116 Troy grains: when the juſt weight of the 
groat, in due proportion to the penny, ſhould have been 
ſomething leſs than 89 Troy grains, 

Tuis ſhews how precarious thoſe concluſions [/] muſt 
be, which determine the weight of the pound from the 
weight of any particular coin. How many different 

[4] Mr. Folkes's tables, p. 11. | 
ſe] Ibid. p. 8. 

[ /] Monſieur Eiſenſchmid's calculation of the weight of t the Greek pound 

is taken from a ſingle coin: a moſt uncertain and fallacious eſtimate, by no 


means ſufficient to outweigh the authority of ſo many ancient writers, who 


were perfectly well acquainted with * weights of Greece and Rome. 
ä Saxon 
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Saxon pounds would be produced from ſuch calculations? 


how ridiculous would it be to expect an exact agreement 
in the weight of their money, when their Anglo-Norman 
ſucceſſors, and even the Romans themſelves, were fo 
careleſs in this particular ? 


Txt buſineſs of making exact calculations was a PR 
very little practiſed or underſtood in thoſe ages. We ſee 
this in our moſt public acts; where the wiſdom and ju- 
ſtice of the nation were concerned, they did not give 
themſelves the trouble of carrying the rules of proportion 
to any critical exactneſs. In the famous ſtatute [g] of 51 
Hen. III. made to regulate the aſſize of bread, and where 
though an exact proportion between the price of wheat 
and the weight of bread was moſt probably intended, yet 
it is very ſeldom obſerved. The ſtatute ſays, © That when 
ea quarter of wheat is ſold for a iii ſhillings and vi pence, 
<« then a waſtel bread of a farthing ſhall weigh two 


[g] The obſervations here made upon this ſtatute are taken from Dr. 
Record's arithmetic, and reſt upon his authority. The table, in 51 Hen. III. 
carries the rate for the aſſize of bread, from 1 ſhilling per quarter to 12 
ſhillings. Dr. Record publiſhed another table of the afſize, from 12 ſhillings 
to 20 per quarter, taken (as he ſays) from a copy that was then 200 years 
old, which muſt then be, as old as Edward the Third's reign. I mention 
this only to obſerve how very inconſiderable a progreſs was even then made 
in this part of knowledge, and how little they knew of arithmetical calcu- 
lations; for this table, by Dr. Record's account, has as many miſtakes in it as 
the former. This ſtatute of 51 Hen. III. is the firſt public act now remain- 
ing, that was made after the cities and buroughs were repreſented in parlia- 
ment. Theſe new members ſhewed a proper regard to the intereſt of their 
conſtituents by this new law. For it was highly requiſite, that in ſuch large 


and populous diſtricts, as many of them repreſented, the weight of bread 
ſhould be adjuſted by law. 


* pounds 
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« pounds two ſhillings.” But, according to the pro- 


portion, which the ſtatute ſets out with, the weight of 


this bread ought to have been one pound, eighteen ſhil- 


lings, and ten pence. We meet with ſeveral miftakes of 


this ſort in that ſtatute. 
Ix a diſſertation about Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, 
the reader will, from the very nature of it, be prepared 


to expect and excuſe ſome minute particulars. Writers 
upon the ſubject of ancient coins are like other money 


{criveners : they often lend, what they borrow of others; 


and there is no ſtating and balancing ſuch accounts to- 
any purpoſe, without taking in the ſmaller articles. For 


what 1s not of importance may be of uſe. 
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CHAP. II. 


The Saxon PounD. The ſeveral ancient PounDs, 


Their uſe and application. The different origin of the 


TruTONIC and CELTIC nations. 


O. Fred. Gronovius [Y] and Biſhop Hooper were of 

opinion, that the Saxons, at their firſt ſettlements in 
this iſland, made uſe of ſuch weights and meaſures, as 
they found here; which were undoubtely Roman. This 
opinion, as to the evidence then in being, before the old 
Tower pound was diſcovered, was a very probable con- 


jecture: but it is now certain they did not: the Saxons 


brought their own weights and meaſures along with them 
from Germany. Their pound was confiderably heavier 
than the higheſt [7] eſtimate, which has been made of 
the Roman; and differs, as Mr. Folkes [&] has obſerved, 
very little from the Colonia weight, which is ſtill uſed by 
the Germans in all the money- affairs of that country. 
Mr. Eiſenſchmid [I] has given us very accurate obſerva- 
tions upon the two moſt ancient German pounds, the 


Cologn, and. the Straſburg ; which compared with the 
Saxon ſtand thus: 


[5] De pecun. vet. 347. ed. 1691. Inquiry into ancient weights and mea- 
ſures, 400, 404. 
li] Except that metrical eſtimate made by Monſieur La Barre, which ſhall 
be conſidered in another place. 
[+] Tables of Engliſh coins, p. 4. 


4 Jo. * Eiſenſchmid, De Ponder. et menſ. vet. 8, 9. ed. 1737. 
The 
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Troy grains. Dec. 
The old Tower or Saxon ounce, as taken from 


the accounts in our Exchequer, A. D.\ 450 

1527 J 
The preſent Colonia ounce 451 38 
The Straſburg ounce, as taken from ſtandards 

made A. D. 1238 457 


38 


The old Saxon or Tower ounce, as taken) | 
from the chamber of accounts at Paris about, 451 76 
Edward the Third's time, after A. D. 1327. 
The preſent Straſburg ounce 454 75 


Such are the accounts of theſe German weights; and 
conſidering that theſe eſtimates were taken in different 
ages and countries, they have a moſt remarkable agree- 
ment. They do not differ ſo much from one another, as 
the very ſtandards of the Straſburg [] pound, which 
have in all appearance been carefully preſerved in their 
public offices, differ from themſelves. There is therefore 
great reaſon to believe, they were all originally the very 
ſame pound. One of our moſt conſiderable old hiſtorians 
obſerved, that the German and Engl money was "err | 
nearly of the ſame value. 

« DEDERUN T captivi Bononienſibus, ut mitius tene- 
ce rentur octodecim [] millia librarum de moneta In- 


16 Perialium, quae tantum fere valet, quantum Efterlingo- 
« rum. 


[m] Eiſenſchmid. ut ſupra. 
L] Matt. Paris, Hiſtor. 665. ad A. D. 1249. 


As 
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As all great ſums were then paid by weight, this ſhews 
that there was very little difference in the weight of the 
two pounds, but that the Engliſh was then ſomething 
heavier than the German; and conſequently confirms the 
eſtimate taken from the chamber of accounts at Paris, 
that was juſt mentioned. The immemorial uſage of this 
pound in Germany, and in this iſland from the firſt ar- 
rival of the Saxons till Henry the Seventh's time, proves its 
great antiquity : that it was common to the whole Teu- 
tonic nation : that it ſpread through all its branches, and 
was carried abroad with them in all their different ſet- 
tlements, and emigrations. : 

Wurkk it is neceſſary to carry on a conſtant traffic, an 


agreement in this point, is a matter of no ſmall moment. 


It was formerly thought ſo conſiderable, that, in the fa- 
mous Achean league, the aſſociated cities were obliged 
to uſe the ſame weights and meaſures by one of their ar- 
ticles [o]. But as the moſt ancient Germans were never 
formed into any ſettled communities; as they conſiſted of 
many roving bodies, which were perpetually invading and 
diſlodging one another, their agreement in weights and 
meaſures was rather owing to immemorial uſage, than any 
definitive and public treaties. There was neither ſo 
much harmony, nor ſo much trade among them, as to 
give this matter ſuch a ſolemn deciſion. This num- 
mulary pound therefore was moſt probably as ancient, as. 
their firſt ſettlements, and took its riſe from the very be- 
[0] Neuer XR reg avrois, x Sabporr, xa pirpos, Polyb.. 125. ed. 

Caſaub. 
E. ginning 
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ginning of commerce among that people, which was at 
firſt begun, and carried on for ſeveral ages with the 
Greeks. This appears from hiſtory, from the oldeſt, and 


beſt authorities; and their pound agrees with that ori- 


ginal: it is the very ſame as the ancient Greek pound. 
Dr. Arburthnot [y] makes the Greek ounce 45 5, 33 Troy 
grains, not a grain heavier than the Straſburg. 

Bur leſt this agreement ſhould appear merely acci- 
dental, and conſequently not worth our notice; or this 
opinion be thought nothing more than a random con- 


jecture, which deſerves no credit, I think it neceſſary to 


enlarge a little upon this point, and ſhew what reaſons we 
have for concluding, that our old Saxon pound, the 
ſame which was univerſally uſed by the ancient Germans, 
was of Greek original. 

Tu beſt way of computing the weight of the ancient 
Greek pound, which can now be taken, is from its ana- 
logy with the Roman : for, in adjuſting the weight of the 
Roman pound, we proceed upon more and clearer pre- 
miſes. Though the concluſions drawn from them do not 
exactly agree, yet they are not very different, and are ſuf- 
ficient to prove, if not preciſely, yet very nearly, the 
weight of the Roman and Greek pounds. Let us take 
that eſtimate of the Roman pound, which is moſt ap- 


proved. The Roman ounce, as our very accurate and learn- 
ed countryman Mr. Greaves [q] has given it, is equal to 
438 Troy grains. If this is tolerably exact, the weight 


[p] Tables of ancient coins. [2] Denarius, p. 120. ed. 1647. 
| 1 8 of 
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of the Greek ounce is certainly and evidently deduced 
from it. For the Roman pound was to the Athenian, 
as 24 to 25. Galen [], Cleopatra, Hero, Fannius, all 
the principal and profeſſed writers upon the ſubject, 
agree in this. Their evidence has the greater weight, be- 
cauſe it was a matter of fact under their own obſervation ;. 
not an account tranſcribed from one another : for though 
they all give the ſame proportion between theſe two 
pounds, yet it is very differently expreſſed. I ſhall give 
ſome of the paſſages at the bottom of the page. As 24. 
therefore is to 25; ſo 438, the Roman ounce, was to the 
Greek; which, by this proportion, muſt be 456 Troy 
grains: it is almoſt as near as poſſible to Dr Arbuthnot's 
calculation, not a grain more. 3 
I xxow that Mr. Greaves's eſtimate of the Roman 
pound has been objected to, as ſetting it rather too high. 
If I was diſpoſed. to favour any opinion further than the 
faireſt appearance of truth would favour it, ſeveral of theſe 
lower eſtimates would anſwer my purpoſe ſomething bet- 
[r] 'H Aron ps N gyxias 16, 8. i. e. ſemis, aut dimidium. Cleopat. in 


Hen. Steph. Lexicon Graec. in Append. p. 218. "Aru" lala Fallnpuy + *5 x, M 0; 


Traue AiTpe rohipwy x3, Hero apud Scalig. De re nummaria in Gron. Antiqq. Þ 
Graec. vol. ix. 


Accipe praeterea patrio quam nomine Graii 

* Myzy vocitant, noſtrique Minam dixere priores. 

Centum hae ſunt drachmae, quod fi decerpſeris illis 
* Quartuor, efficient hanc noſtram denique Libram.” 


Fannius, vel potius Priſcian. in Graevii Antiqq. Rom. xi. 10 3. 


Theſe are all exactly in the ſame proportion, and ſhew the true difference 
between the two pounds. The Greek pound was to the Roman, as twelve 


ounces, and a half, 25 ſtaters, and 100 drachmae are to twelve ounces, 
24. ſtaters, and 96 drachmae. | 
| E 2 


ter, 
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ter, and bring the agreement between the Greek and 
Saxon pounds {till nearer. Let us obſerve how it would 
ſtand upon theſe calculations. 


Troy grains, 

Dr. Langwith's [s] Roman ounce from coins ; 

would make the Greek | TIE 

Monſieur Peireſk's [?], from ancient weights 451 
Monſieur Aurout's [2], from the congius 450 


Theſe two laſt are almoſt exactly the ſame, as the two 


different eſtimates of the Saxon ounce. 

Bur I am perſuaded there is no reaſon for leſſening 
Mr. Greaves's computation; and I am ſure there is none 
for attempting to prove an exact coincidence between the 
Greek and Saxon pounds. The weights of the ſame 
country, that have in all appearance been carefully pre- 
ſerved, have ſometimes as great a difference. A ſmall 


increaſe or diminution is a common caſe : it might ariſe 


from not attending to the neceſſary wear of the pound; 
or the public ordinances, which were ſometimes made to 
fix the allowance for over-weight or turn of the ſcale, 
might occaſion ſome of theſe little variations. It is cer- 
tain, that they might eaſily happen in thoſe remoter ages, 
when (as Mr. Folkes [w] ſays) the ſtandards of weights 
and meaſures were neither made, nor preſerved, with the 


[5] Dr. Langwith's obſervations on Dr. Arbuthnot's diſſertations, p. 1 1, 12. 
DL] Vita Peireſkii per Gaſſend. I. ii. p. 168. edit. Hagae 1651, et 

Eiſenſchmid, De ponder. ed. 2*. p. 23. | 
[4] Hooper's Inquiry, 171. Eiſenſchmid, ut ſupra, 27. 
[w] Tables, p. 4. 


ſame 
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ſame care, they have ſince been. But whatever eſtimate 
we take, the fact itſelf, the near agreement between the 
Greek, and German or Saxon pounds, is very evident: 
there is no difficulty in ſhewing this connexion. The 


principal point is to prove, that the Saxon pound was 
taken from the Greek. 


HRA direct teſtimonies are not to be expected. There 
are no ancient authors that expreſly aſſert this. Na- 
tional cuſtoms have commonly very obſcure beginnings; 
and length of time increaſes this obſcurity. It is but of 
late, that the moſt polite people have given much at- 
tention to ſuch enquiries. The Saxons knew nothing 
of them. In thoſe early ages, they had no concern about 
tranſmitting an account of things preſent ; much leſs of 
enquiring after what was paſt. We muſt therefore be 
content with ſuch proofs, as the nature of the thing, at 
this diſtance of time, admits ; with arguments taken from 
SIMILAR CUSTOMS, MUTUAL COMMERCE, and ORIGINAL 
DESCENT, Theſe muſt be allowed as proper evidence ; 
and I ſhall put the obſervations, which I have made upon 
each of theſe heads, in the following order. 

FirsT then, the Saxon meaſures of Length are the ſame, 
or very nearly the fame as the Greek ; which had exactly 
the fame proportion to the 1 The ancient ſta- 
dium was 600 foot long according to the Grecian [x] 


[x] Ai d heal opyyai dixaity A‘ gadiov F % © Centum autem juſti paſſus 


« ſunt ſtadium unum ſex plethrorum.“ Herod, ii. c. 149. The waiter was a 
hundred foot, and conſequently the ſtadium 600, Suidas, voc. ITaidgor. 


meaſure, 
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meaſure, and 625 according to the Roman ſy]. The 
conſcquence therefore is plain, that the Greek meaſures of 
length bore the ſame proportion to the Roman, as their 
weights did; i. e. were one twenty - fourth part longer. 
Our preſent Engliſh [&] foot differs but very little from 
the Greek meaſure adjuſted by this proportion. But, ib 
what Dr. Bernard [a] inſiſts upon is right, it is needleſs 
to appeal to any other authority. He had examined alt 
the ancient weights and meaſures with great application 
and abilities, and determined that the Greek and Engliſh 
foot were exactly equal; that the temples of Minerva, 
Theſeus, and of the eight winds now remaining in 
Attica, are ſtanding monuments of this agreement: 
Biſhop Hooper [4] confirmed this account by the au- 
thority of his friend; Mr. Vernon. 

To refer all this analogy between the Greek and Saxon 
weights and meaſures [c] to mere accident only is ſaying 


[] Stadium centum et viginti quinque neſtros efficit. paſſus, hoc eſt, 
« pedes ſexcentos viginti quinque.“ Plin. N. H. c. 2 1. p. 86. Stadium, 
« deinde, habet paſſus cx xv. 1. e. pedes Dcxxv.” Ibid. l. v. c. 1. 

[z] The Roman foot, as it ſtands upon the monument of Coſſutius now at 
Rome, bears very nearly the ſame proportion to ours. Mr. Greaves's eſtimate 
of the Roman foot was taken from this monument: ſuppoſing this to have 
been the exact Roman meaſure, the difference between our Engliſh foot and 
the Greek is only A part; an inconſiderable variation. 

[a] *Aequantur inter ſe pes Anglicus, et Atticus five Graecus.” Bernard. 
De ponder. 197.. 


[5] Inquiry, &c. p. 39. Dr. Spon's account agrees tolerably well with 
Mr. Vernon's. | | FE | 

[c] Their meaſures of capacity have nearly the ſame agreement. There 
were among the Greeks for different purpoſes different buſhels. in uſe, the 
larger and leſſer medimnus. This diverſity {till ſubſiſts in our own country, 


nothing; 
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nothing; or what is next to nothing, that no reaſon at 
all can be given for a fact, which cannot be accounted for 


without one: for mere accident is nothing. It was ten 


thouſand to one, that there ſhould be exactly the ſame 


proportion between their weights and meaſures, if they 
were taken up only by chance: it is refuſing to admit 
a very ſatisfactory reaſon, ſupported by good authorities, 


that this agreement was owing to ſuch cauſes, as were 
moſt likely to produce it, oRIOIN AL. COMMERCE and 
DESCENT, 


Tus forming the greater weights and eſtimates u pon 


the ſame combinations of the pound is another evidence 
of their coming from the ſame original. The Romans, in 
their money affairs, made no uſe of the talent, except in 


their treaties and tranſactions with the Greeks and ſome 
Eaſtern nations. A Roman talent is a thing unheard of 
among their writers. The Greeks uſe it perpetually, and 
their nummulary talent was 60 pounds. The word Ta- 
lent does not, I believe, occur in the preſent remains of 
the Saxon language ; but the weight, the eſtimate does 


exactly. Their laws have rated their greater fines in this 
proportion. For the murder of a King the law [4] ſays, 


Hoſtus has obſerved, that the buſhel in ſome parts of Germany was the very 


ſame as the Greek medimnus, 186. The uſual allowance for meaſure in 
moſt parts of England is about a gallon more than the ſtatute buſhel, which 


brings it to the medimnus of the Greeks. 
[4] The words are, Donne bis Lyngex anpealo pepgyld 1 ir rix þexoa 


pepxylb be Mypcna Jlaga .. . 1 bis ealler xx punda .. . And pop pam 


cynebome deby na ð open nile © bore on cynegylbe. Legg. Sax. p. 64, 72. 


Dr. Wilkins, in the tranflation of this laſt clauſe, has loſt the meaning in- 


that 
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that the Weregylde is 120 pounds, and his Cynegylde 
120 J. more; i. e. a fine of twice 60 pounds, or two ta- 
lents, was due to the public, and as much more to his 
} family, in all, four talents, or 240 pounds. The taking 
up ſuch an uncommon way of computation, as was uſed 
by no other European nation, but the Greeks, can hard- 
ly be thought the work of chance. It the Saxons had 
not been accuſtomed to uſe that eſtimate, they would 
moſt probably have ſettled this fine in round numbers by 
the hundred, as the Danes afterwards did their tributes, 


tirely. © Et pro regno decet aliud quid in compenſatione regia.” There is 
neither the ſpirit, nor the preciſion of a law in this language. The Saxons. 
were not ſuch ridiculous legiſlators, as to leave the fine for the murder of a 
king undetermined ; or to make one part of it a matter of decency, and the 
other a ſum payable at the diſcretion of the traitor, How much better is- 
Brompton's old verſion ? „Sed pro dignitate regia debet addi tantundem in 
Cynegylde.” Open ppilc is properly tantundem, as much more, making the 
whole equal to the fine for the murder of twelve Thanes. Dr. Wilkins's 
edition of the Saxon laws had been much more complete, if he had inſerted 
all Brompton's verſions, who. has preſerved ſeveral Saxon laws, the originals of 
which are loſt. Though there may be many barbariſms and miſtakes in that 
verſion, yet they often ſerve to explain or determine the true reading. The 
{ſpirit of the old Saxon criminal laws was the reverſe of ours; and perhaps 
both extremes are equally impolitic. With us, the leaſt crimes, are made 
capital: with them, the higheſt degree of high. treaſon itſelf was only a 
pecuniary puniſhment. Perſons of rank and fortune might aſſaſſinate their 
j | prince, and pay the penalty by a fine ; your little villains-only, who were not 

able to raiſe ſuch a ſum, muſt dye for it, Our criminal juriſprudence is re- 
N markably ſevere, when our preſent moſt diſtinguiſhed character is humanity. 
But there is no judging of the manners of an age by the mere letter of their 
laws. The fine of 240 pound, in all appearance ſo contemptible, was in its 
real value very near 7001, ſterling, and in its relative one, 1. e. in proportion 
to the different value of money in that age and this, was not leſs than 


14,000/, For the difference might be reaſonably eſtimated as 20 to one, 
beſides the weight. 


ſt at 
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at 200 or 300 pounds: that theſe Saxon laws were 
formed upon the particular proportion of the Greek ta- 
lent can be no queſtion ; ſince Mr. Folkes [e] has in- 
formed us, that the talent weight continues in our mint 
to this very day : they have there from time immemorial 
weighed off all their filver by the talent weight : every 
journey (as they call it) or quantity of filver weighed off at 
one time, being always 60 pounds. The moneyers did 
this for ſo many ages, only becauſe it was cuſtomary ; but 
no reaſon can be aſſigned for ſuch a cuſtom, except this, 
that thoſe anceſtors of ours, who began this uſage of the 
Greek talent in their mints, had it from the Greeks. 

Tu common way of reckoning money among the 
Saxons has an appearance of coming from the ſame 
country. They did not compute ſums of money, as the 


the journey or quantity of ſilver weighed' off at one time, and the journey or 
quantity of gold. The filver is always 60 pound, the old Greek talent; the 
gold is only 15 pound, a quarter of the other. How far this difference took 
place among the ancients is a queſtion. Gronovins ſays, © Idem ponderis 
nomen in auri minore ſumma, in argenti majore placuit.“ De ſeſter. p. 167. 
This is a point of moment, and deſerves a more particular enquiry; but 
where ſhall we find premiſes? The Jewiſh Talents both of gold and ſilver 
were certainly the ſame. Dr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that the nummary Maneh 
conſiſted only of 60 ſhekels; and the ponderal Maneh conſiſted only. of 50 
ſhekels: but the Talent was the {ame in both; fee Tables, and p. 39, 40. 
This ſeems to be a little obſcure. * The Talent was certainly $000 ſhekels, 
and the Maneh 50, i. e. 50 ſhekels were ſtruck out of a Maneh, or Mina; 
and 60 Maneh, or 60 times 50 ſhekels, made a Talent. But this difference is 
moſt probably to be underſtood, not of 50 ſhekels and 60 making the ſame 
weight; but according to the Greek and Roman practice, i. e. if you paid in 
tale, 60 ſhekels were reckoned to the Maneh, to allow for the loſs of weight, 
though 50 only were ſtruck out of it at che mint. 


F Romans 


. [e] Tables of Engliſh coins, p. 59. Our mints make a difference between 
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Romans uſually did, and moſt of the European nations 
do at this day, by -placing the whole fum under ſome 
leſſer denominations, and ſo many ſeſterces, livres, milrees, 
crowns, florens, dollars, &c. but by placing it under dif- 
ferent articles, by Pounds, Shillings, and Pence ; juſt as 
the Minae, Drachmae, Oboli of the Greeks. For in their 
computations, the parts of the obolus [/] were con- 
{idered, as the parts of the penny are in ours, 


Tart Saxon [g] way of reckoning fractions, or parts of 


quantities, has that remarkable peculiarity, which has 
been frequently obſerved as one of the Greek idioms. 
Pollux [Y] fays (and it appears indeed from more con- 
ſiderable authorities), that, when the Greeks would expreſs 
four talents, and a half, or fix talents and a half, &c. they 
called them w#un]ov npildanyÞov, SS nuidauy]oy, & C. This 
mode of expreſſion was very familiar among the Saxons : 
pnidde heal pennis is juſt as good Saxon, as Teiroy I D 
is Greek. Thus in Prince Ethelſtan's [i] will, þpive 
halte hund mancuren Solder, two hundred and fifty man- 
cuſes of gold. And, in the Saxon chronicle [4], feopde 
healp hund ycipe, three hundred and fifty ſhips. 

ALL the different Teutonic branches preſerved the 
ſame idiom. It occurs frequently in the old Ripuarian 
laws, tertio dimidio ſolido, quinto dimidio ſolido, for 


(f] Taylor s Marm. Sandvic. p. 25. 


[g] Ibid. p. 31, 32. Hickes's Gram. Anglo-Sax. p. 33. Diſſertat. 
Epiſtolar. 150. Suidas in voc. Tie. | 

Ch] L. ix. c. 6. 

[i] Somner on Gavelkind, p. 197. ed. 1726. 

[+] Chron. Saxon. 74. Nullus dubito, quin hanc numerandi rationem 
Anglo- Sax ones a Gothis, et Gothi vel Getae a Graccis acceperint.“ Hickeſii 
Diſſertat. Epiſtol. 150. wo 


4 r 
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two ſolidi and a half, four ' ſolids and a half. Theſe ex- 


preſſions ſeem to evince, that theſe laws were written 
originally in German: if they had been drawn up at firſt 
in Latin, the legiſlators would not have expreſſed them- 
ſelves in a manner almoſt unknown in that language, and 
which renders the tranſlation ſo obſcure and barbarous, 
that it is ſcarce to be underſtood.” 

Bur this is not a ſingular inſtance of the agreement 
between the Greek. and Saxon languages. They have in 
ſeveral reſpects a very particular reſemblance. Many of 
the primitive Saxon words are undoubtedly of Greek ori- 
ginal: for if any words are truly primitive, thoſe that ex- 
preſs the elements, the common relations, and domeſtic con- 
cerns of life muſt have the faireſt claim to that title; be- 
cauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary from the beginning to 
have words to expreſs thoſe ideas. There could be no 
ſociety, no converſing at all without them. 

I $naLL give a ſhort ſpecimen of this affinity taken 
chiefly from Mr. Camden's [2], Dr. Meric Caſaubon's, 


and Dr. Wallis's collections. 


[/] Lindenbrogii Cod. Legg. Antiquar. p. 433. and Wilkins's Gloſlary to 
the Saxon laws, voc. Meanc. 


[m] The Romans, in the original caſt of their language, preſerved a few 
-inſtances of this form. Seſtertius, quod ſemis tertius: Dupondius enim et 
« ſemis antiquis ſeſtertius eſt; et veteris conſuetudinis eſt, ut retro aera dice- 
« rentur, ita ut Semis tertius, Semis quartus pronuntiarent.” Varr. De ling. 
Lat. p. 28, 41. © Trientem tertium pondo coronam auream dediſſe ſe Jovi 


« donum ſcripſit T. Quinctius diftator, duas libras pondo et trientem.” Feſtus 


in v. TRIENTEM, Vid. Caſaub. notas in Theophraſt. Char. c. vi. ed. Cant. 
1712. p. 67. 


[2] Camden's remains, p. 32. Caſaubon's Diſſertatio de lingua Anglicana 
vet. p. 236. Wallis's Gram. Anglicana, p. 163. ed. 1764. 


F 2 "Ang, 
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"Ale, air; 06-0 [ſo], earth; Ve, fire; Uwe, water; 
allne, weather; gn, moon; ace, ar; od, fey ; 
N-, ſnow ; Y42ao-ar, fea; -N , cloud; pav-ic, rain; 
yda-ala, hail. 
IIalnę, father ping, mother; pędrne, brother; vgte-a, 


fifler , Yu-yarne, daughter ; pav-ng[p|, man; walg [G], 


boy; xveis, lapeop Sax. and by contraction lord; yn, 
heathen; Ma3g, leod Sax. people; pil-og, mouth; Jebog, 


fermo, hence throat; opedg, brow ; wivd-unog, Hand; 


ve, fiſt; wöc-a, foot; yd, knee ; rcęd-ia, heart; -, 
call; tu-eiov, chin; Tit-9n, teat ; £y]ee-a, entrails; 8, 
cow; big, ſheep; apy-dg, lamb ; is2-og, wool ; bie-, deer; 


[0] The ancient Germans pronounced earth, as we doihearth at preſent, 
with an aſper in the beginning. Theſe two words were originally the ſame: 


Tacitus obſerves, that the earth was one of the German Deities; in com-- 


« mune Herthum, i. e. Terram matrem colunt.” De mor. German. c. xl. 

[p] Monſieur Menage, in his notes upon Laertius, p. 215, 216, ſays, that, 
the word Manes, though probably of eaſtern original, was uſed by the Greeks 
ro ſignify a ſervant, juſt as we uſe the word Man. And it is very probable 


that Manes was originally uſed by the Greeks, as diſtinctive of the ſpecies. 


For what is the Latin homznes, but 5 wars, with the article prefixed ? and are 
not Manes, Du Manes, Aims, the ſame word differently applied? This ſo- 


lemn uſe of the word Manes might poſhbly be the reaſon, why the firſt and 


common ſignification of it, as a Man, was quite dropped. It certainly was in 
uſe among the old Germans from the beginning. They had ſome obſcure 
notions of the origin of mankind, and made Mannus the firſt of their an- 
ceſtors : © Tuiſtonem Deum terra editum, et filium Mannum, originem gentis, 
« conditoresque.” De mor. Germ. c. ii. 

[4] One would ſcarce imagine at firſt fight, that our Engliſh word boy, and 


the Latin puer, came from the ſame original; and yet that is evidently the 


caſe. From wais, changing one labial letter for another, came boy : and from 
w6ip Dorice pro wai; came (as Salmaſius obſerves) the Latin, puer. Quae- 
« cunque cum litera Sigma apud Dores reliquos in fine efterrentur..... 
4 barbari, qui Peloponneſum incolebant, omnia in literam pu deſinentia ſolerent 
„ proferre.” De ling. Hellen. p. 428, 429. 


G -AnF, 
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I ; and-nnt, for; Gd-teax-o, frog; Aba, udder ;  pieavor, 
| crane. | 

To- ieioy, iron; hö- οο lead; apyveog, filver; ava, 
7 Hall; Jo-uwa-u, houſe ; Jve-a, door; S- gop- oc, roof; u, 
RM mill; ax6@-n, hip; wvey-oc, burg; cearn, fireet ; warog, 
1 path; Pd, downs; vanai, knaps, colliculi; dZ-im, ax; 


2 EiÞ=06) knife ; -n, pail ; xine cup; W8]-1g10y, Pot; 
g zurn, N Elbe, bow ; N erke wan * ei - 
%%; tin, HR e4p=vos, bramble ; o læir-œ, diet; Bewr-tg, 
f N broth 5 rey n, Hole 5 &y8-0c, weight 5 o-, bulk; YEE-R, 
_ / > \ * / 

=p war; yoog, woe 3 a-Peog, froth; wagn-oc, crop; rc og, 


role; d x- o, ache; uor- oe, hate; ü- og, woof : and ſo the 
adjectives, wau]-vc, Hat; piy-ac, big; Ait-og, little; Enęòc, 
ſear ; Jgeęuòc, warm, &c. &c. 


I wouLD. not trouble the reader with a W col- 
lection [7]; for I have no thoughts of wandering far into 


[y] M. Caſaubon was perſuaded, that the whole ground-work of the old Saxon 
language was Greek. © Ut libere dicam, quod ſentio, pauca, puto, vera et 
« genuina Anglica five Saxonica vetera reperiri, quae (iis exceptis quae Latinae 
ſunt originis) ſi rite et diligenter expenduntur, non poſſint ad Graecos fontes 
* reyocari.” De quatuor Ling. p. 378. I ſhall mention but a word or two 
more. Calatu, ſays Macrobius, was an old word for vacata, from the Greek 
K, fo call. Saturn. i. c. 15. We have it from the ſame original, and pro- 
nounce the vowel in the old manner, remarkably open, as from ad, Hall. The 
way of pronouncing the elements of a language often continues much longer 
than the language itſelf. Thus we have the traces of a Roman pronun— 
tiation in ſeveral words derived from the Latin; as fa-maus from fama; fam. ine 
from fames; the one manifeſtly pronounced long, and the other ſhort. When 
the vowel was long, the conſonant following made the firſt part of the next 
ſyllable; when it was ſhort, the conſonant was joined to that vowel. We learn 
this from a joke of Nero's upon the death of Claudius: Morar: eum inter 
* homines deſũſſe, pꝑroducta prima ſyllaba jocabatur.“ Suet. in Nero, c. xxxiii. 


e: | 
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etymology : it has been often treated, as an obſcure and 
uncertain thing : at beſt, a wild, where flowers and weeds 
are thrown up together in ſuch profuſion, that they re- 


quire more ſkill to diſtinguiſh, than collect. The caſe 
indeed cannot well be otherwiſe: the origin of words 


is ſeldom enquired after, till their natural flexion is much 
altered by going through ſeveral climates and deſcents : 


when perhaps not only the primitives themſelves, but al- 
moſt all the collateral branches are loſt. The Saxons 


did not take their language immediately from the Greeks; 


but from their intermediate anceſtors, the Thracians and 
Goths. This makes the rules and tracings of etymology 


obſcure and various ; but does not intirely deſtroy their 


uſe. 
Mons1tus Menage [s] and Mr. Edward Lhwyd have 


made great advances in this part of learning. The de- 
ſcent of words, like that of families, may ſometimes be 


certainly diſcovered by their bearings. Modern pre- 
tenſions in both caſes are ſeldom without ſuſpicion, and 


There is no other way of pronouncing the firſt ſyllable of morari long or ſhort, 
bur by ſaying mo- rari, or mor-ar: ; the one from wwges, the other from moror, 
which is ſhort. Tm, ſays an ancient critic, is one of the longeſt ſounds in 
the Greek language. Dion. Hal. wi owl. § 15. It is ſo in ours. Our im- 
proper diphthongs have upon this account no inconſiderable uſe: to reject 


them, and introduce a new orthography i in this particular, which ſome per- 


ſons of taſte and learning have lately given into, ſeems to be ſuch an expe- 
dient, as will not conduce much to the improvement of our language. Theſe 
diphthongs ſhew at leaſt, how our anceſtors pronounced; and ſometimes 
inform us, that the words themſelyes were introduced hither from ſome in- 
termediate language, and not from the Latin or Greek originals. 


[5] Dictionaire Etymologique, * Lhwyd's Archaeologia Britannica. 
often 
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often juſtly rejected: but, if ancient, generally au- 
thentic. 

I sH0ULD not however have thought of producing the 
evidence that ariſes from etymology, if it was not ſup- 
ported by many other analogies between the two lan- 
guages, that are not ſo eaſily introduced as words: there 
is a particular caſt, a manner of formation in all lan- 
guages, which is difficult to transfuſe into others, not of 
the ſame claſs: a ſort of ſtamina, that cannot well be 
concealed or aſfumed, but by ſiſter tongues, which are al- 
lowed to ariſe from a common ſtock. A few inſtances 
will make this more evident. 

ArmosT every one knows, that in the Greck verbs the 
infinitive of the preſent tenſe active always ends in v, with 
a diphthong, or vowel preceding, as Atyey, Tax»: this was 
as univerſal among the Saxons [?]; they never departed 
from this rule, unleſs it was to lengthen the ſound by a 
final e, by which they uſed to expreſs a long ſyllable, and 
this perhaps but of later uſage. The Latin is widely dit- 
ferent, and holds no reſemblance with it : in words ma- 
nifeſtly borrowed from the Latin, the Saxons reduced them 
to the form of their own regular Greek infinitive : thus, 
from the Latin elongare lansian; penſare apinrian; f/tu- 
lare, ayiyclian 3 erigere apzpan, The ſucceſſive ſet- 
tlements of the Danes and Normans in England made 
great alterations [2] in the Saxon language; moſt of their 
old infinitives were by degrees much altered and con- 


Dt] Caſaubon, ut ſupra, p. 197. 
[z] Hickeſii Gram. Anglo-Saxon. p. 101, 103. 


3 tracted; n 
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tracted ; as lupian, into /ove ; cæcan, into teach; abzpan, 
into bear; cpacian, into quale; yet many of them are 
ſtill preſerved, as avopcian, to darken; acucian, to guick- 
en; mxnan, to mean, &c. The modern Greek has, in 


this reſpect, received a much greater and more unac- "F 
countable alteration. Though they ſtill uſe the ſame let- F 


ters, and many of the ſame words ; yet their verbs have 
no infinitives [w] at all: the uſe and form of them is in- 

tirely loſt. 
Tux Saxon language reſembles the Greek in the uſe of F 


| the article [.x] before nouns proper and common; as xe 
x=dep, 6 walns, the father; Se ſunu, 9 vids, the ſon: Se 
Johannes, 6 Indy, this Fohn: thus in the Saxon goſ- 
a pels [Y], as in ours: Yeo fapel yy ma þonne mexx: j e 
 lichama ma bonne p neaf. The life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment, The Saxon uſed the articles 
in all reſpects as the Greeks did: - ſometimes to give a par- 
ticular emphaſis to the word following ; and ſometimes 
j as quite ſuperfluous [z], and merely cuſtomary. Thus 
| p we fay, out at ſea, over ſea, upon the ſea, a-croſs the ſea ; 
meaning the ſame thing with, or without the article. 
Tux common Grammar rule about the Greek nega- 
. tives 1s equally true in Saxon. They often throw two or 
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ſw] Spon's Dictionaire du Grec vulgaire; at the end of his travels. 

[x] Gram. Anglo- Sax. p. 6. 

[ y] Luke xii. 23. | 

[z] Multis autem locis adhibetur anticutus (1. e. Grazces) ubi avllom ex 

praecedentibus uſum habet, ſed vacat, vel potius ad ornatum ponitur.“ 

Steph, Lex. Graec. in v. Et traictè de la conformite, etc. 6. For the ancient 

lj uſe of the article, ſee Mr. Markland's note on the Supplices of Euripides, 
if | ver. 702. ed. Lond. 1763. 5 
three 
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three together to make a ſtronger negation. It is thus 


expreſſed with great force and elegance in John i. 18. Ne 
Sefeah nzxpre nan man Bod. Vo Man hath never ſeen 
« God at 20 Time.“ This way of uſing the negatives is 
common in Chaucer, We have an aſſemblage of them 
in the Knight's character, as a man of true honour. Af- 
ter deſcribing the hero, he adds, 


« And of his port [a] as meke, as is a maid ; 
He zever yet ub villany ne ſaid.” 


Tux Saxons had no family names at all; no names 
conſiſting of two or three ſingle words, like the Romans ; 
but uſually one compound proper name like the Greeks. 
Thus, Albert, all illuſtrious; Ecghert, eminent for equi- 
ty; Herebert, for war; Cuthred, celebrated for council; 
Sigehelm, a victorious Sales: ; Nilebelm, a a 
of the many, or of the people; Godwin, beloved of God; 
Sigebald, a bold conqueror, &c. juſt as Pericles, Themiſ- 
tocles, Stratocles, Polemarchus, Sophocles, Ariſtobulus, 
Nicocles, Demoſthenes, Polycrates, Theophilus, Thraſy- 
machus, &c. among the Greeks, which have the very 
ſame import, as the Saxon names. | 

'Tazik manner of comparing [&] adjectives has all the 
appearance of the Greek terminations, ſtriking off only 
the laſt letter, or ſyllable; as god, berepa, bereyra ; 


8-tyall-dg, Benjego, Gealicc; : ſo pighepipe, pighrpipena, 


pighryipeyra, righteous. | 
In compounding words, they have all that eaſe, ele- 
gance, and variety, which is ſo remarkably expreſſive in 


a] Prologue to the Knight's Tale. 
[9] Gram. Anglo-Sax, p. 18. Caſaub. de n linguis, p. 194. 195. 
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Greek. Dr. Hickes [c] looks upon this, as one of the 
greateſt beauties of the Saxon language; and obſerves, 
that Cædmon uſes no leſs than eight different compound 
words to expreſs Noah's ark. There is great force and. 
beauty in theſe compoſitions. As, fyundephalgsan, he /e- 


parate- holy, i. E. the Phariſees, pirenazemor, an aſſembly of 


the nobles, a parliament; blotpzcan, zo ſpit blood; bapnleyy, 
childleſs, &c. This often gives a ſtrength to our language, 


which the more diffuſe and uncompounded idiom of the: 
French can ſcarce ever reach. 


Tux very manner of forming and expreſſing the ſounds 


of words does often very ſenſibly diſtinguiſh the country 
from whence they came. This ſort of ' connexion gives 


another great appearance of probability to the preſent 


claim. The Saxons uſed the digamma in the beginning 


and middle of words, juſt as the Zolian [d] Greeks uſed it, 


e Linguarum nulla, ne ipſa quidem Graeca, in componendis nominibus 
« frequentior eſt, ita nec quidem felicior. “ Gram. Anglo- Sax. et Caſaub. ut: 


fupra, * 217. 


[J] In pronouncing both Greek and Latin, the ſound of the digamma was 
familiar and well known. The Zolians expreſſed this ſound by a particular 
character, and ſo poſſibly might the other Greeks; but this does not ſeem 


ſuſſiciently evinced: for the ancients ſpeak of the digamma as peculiar to the 
Tolians. Thus Terentianus, 

« Nominum multa inchoata literis vocalibus 

KEolicus uſus reformat, et digammon praeficit.“ 
The different powers of it were theſe: It was inſerted between two vowels in 
the middle of words, or before a vowel at the beginning with the ſound of a 
V conſonant. Or, its more peculiar property was expreſſing the ſound of the 
Greek ov, or our W. The Romans had from the beginning the letter V, 
which fully anſwered the firſt of theſe purpoſes; and. therefore when the 
Emperor Claudius introduced the inverted digamma to fupply what was want- 
ing in their alphabet, it could only be 1 to expreſs hi laſt ſound. 


who 
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who ſpread as far as the ſides of the Hellefpont, and 
lived neareſt to the Saxon anceſtors, the Thracians. 
Thus we have the initial digamma ſe] in weather, 
work, weight, wool, whole, from #aog ; worth worthy, from 
323g; wiſe, from the ſame root as ionw ; wreck, break, from 
foow : and thus in the middle of words, to prevent the 
coalition of vowels, as ycea-pian, 20 ſee; ha- plan, 70 lool 
on; hy- puns, deceit ; ycea- pepe, a ſcoffer. 180 
Tux expletives [/] are likewiſe of this claſs. The 
Saxon se is commonly prefixed to all forts of words, 
made a part of them; and is again omitted in the ſame 


words, as quite arbitrary and ſuperfluous. Thus Se- 
pæden, weeds, cloaths; se- nemmed, named; Se- pirneyy, 


witneſs ; Se feah, ſaw. Homer has left us very evident 
remains of the fame uſage among the Greeks: as, e- 


Jones, ye-Puytiv, Ye-Adνα,, e- N &. Before the an- 


So Quintilian explains it: *In his ſervus et vulgus olicum digamma deſidera- 
tur;“ i. e. to ſhew they were pronounced ſerwus, and wulgus. But be this 
as it will: the Saxons certainly borrowed the form, as well as the power of 
their p from the Æolians; the two tranſyerſe ſtrokes, which were divided in 
the Zolian digamma p, being joined together in theirs. By this means they 
poſſeſſed a letter which the Romans wanted, and which all the languages more 
immediately derived from the Latin, as the French, Spaniſh, and Italian, have 
not. This letter therefore, which has been ſometimes obj ected to, as a mark 
of barbariſm in the Teutonic language, is really a proof of its primitive and 
high origmal. 1 

[e] Upton's Remarks on Shakeſpeare, p. 207. Inſtead of the digamma, they 
ſometimes uſed the aſper, as AI- oc, happy. © Graecorum digamma, Ger- 
* mani, Saxones, Belgici, et Britanni, partim ſimplicem U, partim duplicem fa- 
« ciunt; idemque hi dutius, illi ſuavius, alii lenius ut liquidum U, pronun- 
* tiant.“ Ariae Mont. praefat. in Bibl. Heb. p. 1. | 

[/I This expletive ge was at laſt turned imo y; and thence, in the old 
- Engliſh, ycleped, ybrolen. But the uſe of it ſtill continues among the other 
Teutonic branches. Somn. in voc. 


G 2 cient 
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cient orthography of Homer was reformed. to- the taſte 
and manner of politer ages, can there be any doubt, but 
that ys was uſed by the Greeks, as by the Saxons, and: 
either made a part of any word, or omitted at pleaſure ? 
Tuazss inftances [g] are ſufficient to ſhew the original 
and real character of the Saxon language. Occaſional 
and trading fettlements even in the longeſt intercourſe, 
are not capable of producing ſuch effects. We know this 
by experience, by a moſt remarkable inſtance in our on 
country. It is now above a thouſand years ſince the Bri- 
tains and Saxons have lived together in this iſland :. dur- 
ing a great part of that period,. as one people, under the 
ſame government and the ſame laws, with all the free 
and friendly intercourſe imaginable. By this long and 
intimate connexion, the natives of Wales have enriched. 


[g] More examples of this affinity might be produced. The initial aug- 
ment has the very ſame force, which it. had among the Greeks ; ſometimes an 
intenſive particle, and ſometimes a negative: thus, Fyldò, payment, agyloe, 
without payment, toll-free ; mod, mind, amode, out of his mind. In the other 
uſage, bædan, to pray, abædan, to obtain by prayer; pandian, to try, apundian, 
to find. Gram. A. S. p. 45. The Saxons have the remains of the dual number 
in their language. Ibid; p. 20, 21. They have only one conjugation, as the 
Greeks had originally: they prefixed the aſpers to the beginning of words, as 
the Greeks did; writing hpa, who; hpilc, which; not making the aſpers 
follow the initial letters, as we have done for ſome ages. The ſignification 
of theſe relatives is as much altered, as their orthography. Who is made more 
extenſive in our preſent uſage, and which more confined. Hypa among the 
Saxons was only an interrogative, or indefinite; and hpilc a relative, applied 
as qui in Latin, both to perſons and things. But 20% is now uſed as a rela- 
tive for perſons, and which for things. This diſtinction is but of late, and 
not in uſe, when the Bible was tranſlated. The idiom of the two languages 
has in many expreſſions a remarkable affinity. See Gibſon's Camden, 
ad edit. p. xxxv. 
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their own language by adopting a great many Engliſh 
words ; but they are adopted in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
ſerve the form and idiom of their own tongue. They 
might indeed, had they been ſo diſpoſed, have changed 
their own language, as the Franks did in Gaul, and 
the Normans 1n England : but, without this, the peculiar 
caſt and genius of it will ſcarce ever be intirely effaced. 
This is in ſome degree the caſe of our own language. 
The traces of the original and mother tongue are ſtill pre- 
ſerved, after a great length of years, after aprodigious variety 
of new ſettlements, and very early and diſtant migrations. 
Nox are theſe fanciful and precarious obſervations, de- 
pending upon analogy and conjecture only, without any 
authority to ſupport them: 
Many of Ovid's plaintive Epiſtles, written during his 
exile, being preſerved, we have ſuch an evidence in this 
caſe, as is beyond all exception. He lived ſome years in 
Pontus, where the Greek and Gothic languages were both 
the living languages of the country. He obſerved the 
great affinity [4] between them; and ſays, though the 
Getic tongue was much altered and diſguiſed by a bar- 


barous pronuntiation, yet there were evident marks. left 


ef its Greek. original. T ake his account in his own 
words: 


[þ] Thus it was in Ovid's time; and-it is ſurpriſing, that their many new 
fettlements, revolutions, exterminations, and, in conſequence of them, words 
and:idioms adopted from other languages, have not intirely effaced it. Salmaſius 
very juſtly ſaid; © Non dubito, quin longe major harum linguarum conveni- 
« entia apparere poſſit, fi lingua antiqua Graeca, qualis erat Deucalionis aut 
* Hellenis aerate, aut antiqua Germanica, ad nos perlata eſſet.“ De Hellen. 


« Turba 


No perſon was ever better qualified to determine this que- 
could ſpeak all the languages, then ſpoken upon the 


to place himſelf at the head of the Gothic writers. 


there were only two languages (except Greek) then ſpoken upon the weſtern 


for ſome ages the appellation of the Gothic and Sclavonian, becauſe the 
Sclavi, about the fourth century, came into Europe from the ſame quarter, 


Biſhop Nicholſon has obſerved, that from this original all the languages now 
ſpoken in the northern parts of Europe are manifeſtly deſcended. From the 
Getic or Gothic came the Teutonic in all itsbranches, viz. the high and low 
Dutch, the Engliſh, Danith, Swediſh, Norwegian, and Iflandic tongues : from 
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TFTurba Tomitanae [i] quae fit regionis, et inter, 
« Quos habitem, mores diſcere cura tibi eſt? 
e Miſta fit haec quamvis inter Graiosque Getasque, 
A male pacatis plus trahit ora Getis. 


In paucis remanent Graiae veſtigia linguae : 
« Haec quoque jam Getico barbara facta ſono. 


« Exercent [&] illi ſociae commercia linguae, 
« Graiaque quod Getico victa loquela ſono eſt.” 


ſtion, than Ovid was: he underſtood Greek well, and 


weſtern banks of the Euxine, and has done us the honour 


Nam didici Getice [I], Sarmaticeque loqui. 
Nec te mirari, fi ſint vitioſa, decebit, 
« Carmina; quae faciam pene poeta Getes. 


Ah! pudet et Getico [n] {cripfi ſermone libellum; 
« Structaque ſunt noſtris barbara verba modis. 
Et placui (gratare mihi) coepique poetae 


Inter inhumanos nomen habere Getas. 


Ii] Triſt. 1. V. el. vii. ver. 8, 51. 

[4] Ibid, I. V. el. x. ver. 35. et eleg. ii. ver. 68. 

[/] De pento, III. ep. ii. ver. 40. l. IV. ep. xiii. ver. 17. 
[m] Ibid. 1. IV. ep. xiii. ver. 19. When Ovid was at Tomi, about A. D. ui, 


ſide of the Euxine, which he calls the Getic and Sarmatic : they have had 


and made great ſettlements, as the Sarmatae or Sauromatae had done before. 


This 
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This work met with great approbation: he gives this 


account of it, 
«« Haec ubi non patria [n] perlegi ſcripta Camoena, 
« Et venit ad digitos ultima charta meos ; - 
« Et caput, et plenas omnes movere pharetras, 
« Et longum Getico murmur in ore fuit. 


— 


the Sclavonian, the Poliſh, Pruſſian, Muſcovitiſh, Bohemian, and Tranſilvanian 
languages. Nicholſon's Differtat. Philolog. in Chamberlainii Orat. Domin. - 


p. 15. 17. The hiſtory of theſe people ſupports theſe ſentiments. © Sclayi.... 


* 


et qui trans Oderum ſunt Poloni, qui nec habitu nec lingua differunt.“ 


Adami Hiſt, Eccleſiaſt. p. 23. The conſequence is plain, that theſe people, ſo 


long diſtinguiſhed by languages of a different caſt, came into Europe from 


different parts of Afia, The firſt, over the Helleſpont, whoſe language 


was derived from the ſame common ſtock with the Greek and Thracian. 


The others travelled over the Tanais round the Euxine. The ancient 
hiſtorians and geographers confirm-this. The firſt. aceount of the Sarmatae 


is from Herodotus, who places them between mount Caucaſus and the 
Tanais, |. iv. c. 117. The Straits through this mountain were called the 
Pylae Sarmaticae. geha r, Taugo fd v, Mat rat, were the ſame people. 
The Sar (as Bochart ſays) being only the eaſtern mark of deſcent, N 
Sarmadai, Sarmarae, 1. e. Medorum progentes, Diodorus Siculus, who knew 
nothing of the etymology, aſſerts the fact: ſpeaking of the ſeveral clans of 


the Scythians, he ſays, that one came out of Media, ſettled upon the banks of 


the Tanais, and were called Sauromatae. Tov d is Tis Mndias waps tov Ta, 
36 rg N Elxupopd ra; ovopadFyvai, l. ii. p. 15 5, ed. Wetſten. So Pliny, © Incolunt 


« Sarmatae, Medorum, ut ferunt, progenies; et ipſi in multa genera diviſi.“ 
L. vi. c. 7. And Mela, © Sarmata, gens habitu armiſque Parthicae proxima.“ 


L. iii. c. 4. The Parthians were themſelves a branch of the Medes.“ Sermo 


« his inter Scythicum Medumque medius.“ Juſt. xli. c. 2. The firſt account 


of the Moſchi is the ſame country. Moſchorum tractus ad Iberum amnem 
« in Cyrum defluentem.” Plin. H. N. l. vi. p. 102. The ancient accounts of 


the ſituation of theſe people and the modern obſervations upon their language 


both unite in eſtabliſhing the ſame truth, and ſhewing us, whence they were 


deſcended. The names of the different Aſiatic clans are not generally ſo well 
known, as thoſe of the Goths. They were chiefly theſe : Abari, Alani, 


Antae, Boruſh, Bulgari, Croatii, Heniochi, Hungari, Hunni, pes, Poloni, 
Sarmatae, Sclaveni, Sclavi, Servii, Veneti, &c. 


A Gothic 


[»] Pont. 1. IV. ep. xiii. ver. 33. This account from Ovid proves, that there 
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A Gothic poem was in his circumſtances, and at his time 
of life, a moſt ſurpriſing undertaking : it ſhewed his ru- 
ling paſſion, and great abilities: it was written in praiſe 
of Auguſtus, which was doing himſelf much honour. 
What a reverence muſt the Goths have for the memory of 
a prince, whoſe virtues were ſo much celebrated by the 
very man he had baniſhed | There are few ſuch princes, 
or ſuch exiles, in our days. Panegyrics made by baniſhed 
men upon dead princes, and addreſſed to perſons, who 
could never report them to the living, are the higheſt 
encomiums. Ovid took a very polite way of ſerving his 


country, and pleaſing the Goths. They were great 


lovers of poetry. How much muſt they be delighted to 


hear their own numbers ſet. off with all the luxuriant 


fallies of his-imagination ! His ſucceſs was extraordinary ; 


he had no reaſon to conceal it: he raiſed the ſpirits of the 
whole aflembly : 


was a Gothic alphabet long before Ulphilas, though the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians 


expreſly aſcribe it to him. Socrat. II. E. I. iv. c. 33. Sozom. I. vi. c. 37. The 
account therefore given us by thoſe hiſtorians muſt be this; that the preſent 
Gothic alphabet, ſuch. as we meet with in the Codex Argenteus, which is a 
mixture from the Greek and Latin alphabets, muſt be the work of Ulphilas. 
Our Anglo-Saxons took a different method, and ſhewed a better taſte. They 
either brought with them, or ſoon afterwards adopted, the Roman alphabet 
of the lower empire. See Wanley's preface ad Catal. Libb. Septentrion. 
The Franks had done the ſame thing before in Gaul. Ingulphus indeed, for 
the honour. of his. country, tells us, that the Saxons, after Alfred's time, took 
their way of writing from the Franks. Ingulph. Hiſt. p. 912. But what- 
ever ſmall alteration there might be in the Saxon hand towards the con- 


cluſion of their government, both the Frank and Saxon alphabets were 
originally Roman, See Caſley's catalogue of MMA. in the king's library, and 


lie plates annexed, And this is evident from their coins. 
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HD Ee fi ET. dh rimody[uy. 

Tux applauſe was much the leaſt part of the honours 
he received. He was diſtinguiſhed by very particular im- 
munities in their public decrees, and had a lawrel crown 
given him by the Getae on this occaſion. 


« Nec mihi credideris [o]: extant decreta, quibus nos 
« Laudat, et immunes publica cera facit. 

« Conveniens miſeris haec quanquam gloria non eſt, 
&« Proxima dant nobis oppida munus idem. 


Solus [y] adhuc ego ſum veſtris immunis in oris 3 
Exceptis, ſi qui munera legis habent. 


« Tempora ſacratà mea ſunt velata corona, 
« Publicus invito quam favor impoſuit.“ 


The honours and exemptions granted to their new poet 
were a very ſtrong and pleaſing evidence of their taſte ; 
which might poſſibly be not very different from his own. 
His Metamorphoſis is wild and beautiful, and certainly one 
of the moſt Gothic ſtructures that ever was erected. 

I yavs been more particular in collecting theſe gram- 
matical obſervations, becauſe I apprehend they are of 
ſome moment in the preſent queſtion. They prove, at 
leaſt, that there was a long intercourſe between the two 
nations; and are no bad reaſon for aſcribing the Saxon 
weights and meaſures to the Greeks. 

Tuts evidence ariſing from the analogy between the 
two languages has opened upon us by degrees, and re- 
ccived the ſuffrage of very able judges. Every enquiry 
has thrown in ſome new light, and from very different 


Le] Pont. I. IV. ep. ix. ver. 101, D] Thbid. I. IV. ep. xiv. ver. 53. 
II quarters. 
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quarters, Henry Stephens [4], to whom the Greek 
learning is ſo much indebted, was the firſt perſon who 
made the obſervation : though the Franks had taken up 
almoſt an entire new language in Gaul, yet they preſerved 
many of their old idioms. He was ſo ſtruck with this 
reſemblance, that he publiſhed a diſcourſe upgn it. Af- 
ter him, Joſeph Scaliger [7] fell into the ſame track, and 
took notice that there was a great number of words ma- 
niteſtly the ſame in the Greek and Teutonic languages : 
Mr. Camden [s] gave ſeveral inſtances of it in our own. 
They went no further, that I know of, than the fact it- 
ſelf, without drawing any concluſions from it. But 
Salmaſius, Francis Junius, and Meric Caſaubon carried 
their obſervations much further; and concluded from 
hence, that the Greek and Gothic languages, ſo ſimilar 
in many reſpects, came undoubtedly from a common 


parent. Salmaſius was the firſt who traced this deſcent 


to the fountain head : he obſerved, that the language of 
the Greeks and Thracians and Goths had the ſame ori- 
ginal : he ſhewed their connexion, and from thence drew 


this rational and modeſt concluſion. 


« Nox [z] dico eamdem omnino fuiſſe linguam Grae- 
© corum, Getarum five Thracum, et Teutonum five 
% Germanorum ; ſed multa has tres gentes habuiſſe com- 
* munia vocabula, et ab eadem origine venientia.“ 


[7] Traictè de la Conformitẽ du Language Francoiſe avec le Grec. 


Ir] Com. in Manil. l. iv. EN 


{s] Remains, p. 32. 


[et] De lingua Helleniſt. p. 378, 398. 
AND 
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AND again; De affinitate quidem linguae Graecae 
cet Germanicae, a Getis et Thracibus utrique nationi 
<« finitimis eam proceſſiſſe ſupra docuimus ... Vetuſ- 
« tiſſima haec omnium verborum inflexio Germanicis con- 
66 fimilis.“ 

Francis Junius, the great reſtorer of the northern 
learning, went till further in comparing theſe ſiſter lan- 
guages : he was ſo much pleaſed with his reſearches upon 
this ſubject, that he looked upon the certainty of this diſ- 
covery, as one of the greateſt felicities of his lite, and 
ſays, 

© BEATULORUM N] omnium vicos et prata pro hac mea 
© opera pro nihilo ducerem, veluti clariſſimis argumentis 
« figniſque jam perductus ad ipſum caput fontemque lin- 
© guarum ſeptentrionalium : Francicam enim et Anglo- 
% Saxonicam ex vetere Gothica promanaſſe; ipſam vero 
% Gothicam (ut quae ſola dialecto differat a Graeca ve- 
tere) ab eadem origine cum Graeca profluxiſſe judica- 
cc bam.” 

Me RIO Casaunon's [w] diſcourſe was firſt publiſhed : 
he confined himſelf there chiefly to etymology, becauſe 
his papers, where he had conſidetred the idiom of the two 
languages, had been loſt, during the plunder and op- 


preſſion of thoſe times. 


ſu] Dedicat, Evangel. Gothic. 

{w] Ita plane rem habere comperiemus, eam [i. e. linguam Saxonicam] 
vel Graecae, ſed ab ultima origine, propaginem fuiſſe; vel certe eadem, qua 
et Graeca, origine, ut a Graeca ſola differat dialecto, profluxiſſe.“ Caſaub. 
de quatuor linguis, p. 139. ed. 1650. 


H 2 His 
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His diſciple Mr. Somner [x], and, before him, Mr. 
Sheringham, were in the ſame ſentiments; only the latter 
accounted for this affinity of language according to his 
own plan: he was a friend to. paradoxes, and believed 
the inverted propoſition, that in matters of language and 
erudition the Greeks had borrowed: very conſiderably. 
from the Goths. 

Ds. Waris, in his Grammar, and Dr. Hickes, in his 
great Treaſure of northern learning, have confirmed the opi- 
nion which Salmaſius and others have advanced by ſeveral 


inſtances not obſerved before. If I have not been fo exact 


as to aſcribe each of theſe obſervations to the perſon, who 
firſt made them; it was without the leaſt intention of 


leſſening their claim. There is a meanneſs in concealing 


one's obligations, which nothing can excuſe; and there is 
ſomething trifling in being too minute: it looks as if we 
were afraid of being robbed of our on mite. I have in 
this queſtion therefore looked upon theſe obſervations 
as a common ſtock, and made uſe of them accordingly: 
though, for my own part, I have made very ſmall con- 
tributions. 

Taz preſumptive evidence, which ariſes from the na- 
ture of the Gothic language, is much ſtrengthened and 


confirmed by the ORION or THEIR TRADE, For weights 
and meaſures are the neceſſary effects of commerce, and 


uſually taken” from thoſe people, who introduce it 
into a country. The Goths were, from the very early 


[x] Somner's Saxon. Dict. et Sheringham de origine gentis Anglorum, 


p. 358. 
ages, 
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ages, ſeated on the weſtern fide of. the Euxine : whatever 
gave occaſion to the firſt openings of trade among them, 
the perſons who firſt engaged in it, and greatly cultivated 
this branch of commerce, were certainly the Greeks. 

ONx of the moſt conſiderable voyages into that ſea, 
and the moſt: celebrated of all, was that of Jaſon ſ y], and 
his Argonauts. This was perhaps nothing more than a 
piratical expedition : but the pirates of thoſe ages were 
princes, and it was then a part of no mean character to 
engage in ſuch exploits. Self-intereſt, and a regard to the 
common ſafety, ſoon diſcouraged ſuch wild expeditions. 
The firſt regulations in trade might ariſe from piracy, . 
Juſt as laws and civil government from oppreſſion; or the 
reſtraints of liberty from the abuſe of it. It became the 
mutual advantage of both parties to have it carried on by 


equitable methods, and eſtabliſhed rules. 


[y] © Longa nave Jaſonem primum navigaſſe, Philoſtephanus auctor 
eſt,” Plin. H. N. l. vii. c. 57. Ovid makes Jaſon the firſt diſcoverer of the 
Euxine: 

Aequor Iaſonio-pulſatum remige primum.” De Ponto, I. III. ep. i. 


This obſervation of Philoſtephanus may be very true, that Jaſon's was the 
firſt great ſhip, that ſailed into the Euxine; but it could not be the firſt 
voyage. Such great armaments and preparations are never made, till the 
place, they are deſtined to, is diſcovered. There muſt be ſome truth in the 
fabulous ſtory of Phryxus, and his ram. He ſet out from the ſame country, 
that the Argonauts did; and was probably the Columbus of his age. One 
of the principal promontories in the Euxine was called the ram's head; and 
the Greeks have preſerved the memory of Phryxus's expedition, by placing 
the Ram, as well as the ſhip Argo, among their conſtellations. This account 
{till gives the Theſſalians the honour of diſcovering the Luxine, and the 
countries round it. 

TE. 
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Tus Mileſians [], a colony of the Athenians, were the 
firſt, that made any conſiderable progreſs in the Euxine 


trade. They built a great number of cities all round the 


coaſt, and peopled them with their own colonies. Other 
ſtates of Greece, and eſpecially the Athenians, ſoon fol- 
lowed their example. This gave it, as Strabo ſays, the 
name of the Euxine [a], or hoſpitable ſea ; becauſe the 
Grecian colonies were ſettled with ſo much eaſe and ſe- 
curity on its coaſts, 

Tris trade was of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
Greeks, The Euxine was the magazine of Athens: it 


[2] Ig 2 amonicg 2 Twvics iS [Moviows] eig Toy Tloylov. Anonymi 


Perip. ed. Gronov. p. 162. 


«* Huc quoque Mileto mifh venere coloni, 
* Inque Getis Graias conſtituere domos.“ 
De triſt. 1. III. el. ix. ver. 3. 


"Theſe Mileſian ſettlements occaſioned a very pleaſant miſtake in Herodotus, 


which does more honour to his veracity, than his judgment, He had been 
enquiring of the Thracians, what ſort of people dwelt upon the Euxine, be- 
yond the mouths of the Danube; and they anſwered very properly, the 
Mileſians; but, by a barbarous pronuntiation, inſtead of Miazown, they might 
ſay Menuege, or Met: he therefore ſeriouſly informs us, that the Thra- 
cians affirmed, though he owned it was a little incredible, that in the country 
beyond the Danube, there was no other inhabitants, but bees. The paſlage 
is this: Opnixes Atyzoi, MEAIELAI xaliyzo: ra wiplw "Igps, xo vnip THliwy 2% G 


— \ K \ \ ow. os . , p 
dieb T0 mpooulipw* S,νẽů parv voy TEYT Afyorites dαν,un M OTK enxora. |. v. 10. 


Verum, ut Thraces aunt, loca quae ſunt trans Iſtrum, AeEs obtinent, et ſupra 
ilos ulterius proced: non poteſt : quae cum dicunt, mihi ſane non credibilia dicunt. 


Ihe ancients were much indebted to the induſtry and genius of the Mileſians 


for ſome of the firſt improvements in trade and navigation. The firſt map 


was made by Anaximander, and the firſt treatiſe of geography written by 
Hecataeus, both of them Mileſians. 


[a] Treo dt EE xexArdai rw Iwywy iv Th Txpanim Tov icaclur. Strabo, 


vol. i. p. 458. ed. 1717. et Anonym. Perip. p. 162. 
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not only enriched, but ſupported its inhabitants. Their 
influence, as the principal maritime power of Greece, was 
chiefly owing to their intercourſe with this country. 
Here was a great variety of articles [4] for trade and ex- 
portation : ſkins, leather, honey, wax, falt-fiſh, cavear, 


anchovies, &c. {laves in great number, and the beſt and 


moſt ſerviceable in the world. Hence the names of 
Davus [c] and Geta ſo frequently occur in the dramatic 
performances of Greece and Rome. But above all, the 
Athenians found here timber [d] and naval ſtores for 
their marine, and corn [e] to ſupply the numerous ar- 
tificers employed in that city. By this means this branch 
of trade was a conſtant nurſery for their ſeamen, and oc-- 
caſioned a great demand for their own. manufactures. 


[b] Ex eilos rã Tos wo Tov mpeg Tov Bi? EvXpnowy « . » wess U YAp avaYURICS 
Tz (vis N, Tore die, x, To rü tis TR; dude, EY uivwy TWAgTO e. 
eòg * e IG, uc, xneòy, rapix os. Poly b. |. iv. ed. Caſaub. P- 306. Malta 
Pontus ferat caeteris mortalibus ad vitam expetita ....ad necęſſarios quidem 


1ſuus, coriorum ingentem copi am, et ſervilium corporum maximum numerum . . . , 4d 


lautitiam vero, mel, ceram, ſalſamenta, &c. 
„ ſaperdas advehe Ponto, 
*Caſtoreum, ſtuppas, hebenum, thus, lubrica Coa.“ Perſ. v. ver. 134. 


[c] A' 5 wape Tois Arlixoig ir H Twy cintlav Gvejala Tirz x Aatu, 
Strab. vol. i. p. 467. Unde etiam apud Attices in uſu fuerint ſervorum nomina' 


Getae ac Davi. 


[4] Zvax dd, wo He X, GAG, wd d wr 1 GANG veurnynouua ty 0 Ty 
Yanarly. Anab. l. vi. p. 475. ed. Hutchinſon. Sunt et ligna, cum multa 
quidem alia, tum vero plurima pulcherrimaque juxta ipſum mare, navibus fabri- 
candis idonea. 5 | | | 

ei Sh yoo n yn g xpits, x4 woes, g Compicn Walla, „ H,,; x) crap, 
2) o pναjej, X) pins /g, 2 ndveivs;, &c. Anab. ibid. Fert enim terra 
et hordeum, et triticum, et omnia legumina, et panicum, et feſamum, et jicus ſatis 
multas, multas etiam vites vini ſuavis feraces.. * 

Their: 
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Their exports were all forts of furniture [/], both for 


uſe, elegance, and improvement. Attica was famous for 


its iron- works; theſe produced many ſtaple commodities 
for the Euxine; for arms was of the chief employments 
of theſe northern nations. As the politeneſs of the 
Athenian taſte was ſpreading in thoſe diſtant ſettlements, 
books [g] were ſoon made one of the conſiderable ar- 
ticles, which they exported, 

Tus Athenians were very ſenſible of the great advan- 
tage of this trade, Thoſe princes, whoſe territories lay 
upon the Euxine, and more-eſpecially thoſe who com- 
manded the entrance of the Boſphorus, received the high- 
eſt marks of their regard. Several kings, and princes of 
Thrace [Y], and ſome of their generals and prime 
miniſters, were made citizens of Athens. This was 
reckoned in that age one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nours [7]. Leuco king of Thrace was ſo much pleaſed 
with it, that he ordered the decree, which made him an 


Athenian citizen, to be engraved on three marble co- 


lumns [&]; one of them was placed in the Piraceus, an- 


[F] Hose piv naive, Worane dt x, WAA GE (960%, & r* GANG TOAAG, dg 


2 Codes 16 LE vaurxance Gyzri, Anab. l. vii. p. 571. Multi leftt, arculae 
multae, multi libri, aliaeque res multae, quas naviculatores in vaſis ligneis ferre 
folent. The uſual preſents to thoſe princes were, Thucydides obſerves, 
dall Te M Nie, 1 GAMn Hνj,vN tui. Thucy d. I. 11. p. 143. Opera textilia, et 
lacvia, aliaque ſupellex, Hh 

[g] Vid. ſupra. 

[] Teres, Sadocus, Cotys, Leuco, and his ſons; Simo, Bianor, Charidemus, 
Philiſcus, &c. Demoſt. c. Leptin. p. 17. ed. Taylor. et c. Ariſtoc. p. 269, 
307, &c. | | | 

] Dem. c. Ariſtoc. p. 329, 33% 5 

{4} Id. c. Leptin. P. 19. other 
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other on the ſide of the Boſporus, and the third in the 
temple of Jupiter Urius. This temple owed all its orna- 
ments and veneration, and, moſt probably, its very exiſt- 
ence, to the Euxine trade. The deſign of it was to im- 
plore of this Jupiter [I] a proſperous voyage: that ſea 
was ſubje& to ſudden ſquawls of wind, which deſcended 
from the neighbouring mountains, and by this means 
the veſſels failing upon it were often caſt away [72]. 
It is faid, that the Turks who, ſince the late improve- 
ments in navigation, muſt be ſuppoſed to underſtand 
it ſomething better than the Greeks, loſe one veſſel 
in fifteen every year upon that ſea, The moſt dangerous 


] The inſcription upon the baſis of this ſtatue of Jupiter Urius has been 
publiſhed by Mr. Chiſhul, in Antiqq. Aſiat. p. 59. There were at leaſt 
150 or 200 difterent Jupiters. This was remarkable for his Foun! not at 
all like Homer's Jupiter. 

[m] Erba Tay eig Toy Iloylov At vn WOAAGI XEAABCL, % 8 Xenoph, 
Anab. l. vii. p. 571. 416: de navibus, quae in Pontum navigant, multae in brevia 
impattae ſunt, et delabuntur. It is plain, that the Greeks, by calling the Euxine 
Pontus by way of eminence, were acquainted with it, before they knew the 
extent of the Mediterranean, Monſieur Tournefort and ſome modern 
travellers have given a different account of the Euxine from what the an- 
cients have left us: that rhis ſea, far from being dangerous, is rather ſafe and 
ſmooth. But curſory remarks of this kind made by travellers en paſſant 
are of no great moment. It was a point in which the ancients, eſpecially 
ſuch of them as lived upon that coaſt, could not polubly be miſtaken, 


« Dictus ab antiquis Axenos ille fuit. . 
Nam neque jactantur moderatis aequora ventis, 
Nec placidos portus hoſpita navis adit.“ 


Ovid. Triſt. IV. iv. 56. Vid. Strab. vol. i. p. 458. Mela, I. i. c. 19. 


The Turks, who muſt be very good judges in this caſe, have in ſome meaſure 
reſtored the old Name, and called it the black or ftormy ſea. 


I place, 


—— — — — 
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place [u], dreaded by the ableſt mariners, was a little 


before we leave the Boſporus to enter the Euxine, near 


the very ſpot where this temple ſtood. 

Tux kings of Thrace had for ſome time the command 
of the whole weſtern coaſt of the Euxine, quite from the 
Helleſpont to the Taurica Cherſoneſus. For in the im- 
munities granted by Leuco to the Athenians, Theu- 


doſia o], the moſt noted port in the Crim, was parti- 


cularly included. 


Tut corn exported yearly from that country, to Athens 
only, was about 400,000 [p] medimni of wheat, beſides 
barley, &c. Xerxes, whoſe meaſures were directed chiefly 
by his vanity, refuſed to take the Grecian corn-ſhips [y. 
returning from the Euxine; and ſaid, that, as they were 
failing into Greece, it would fave his admirals the trouble 


of taking them; he ſhould find their cargoes upon the 


ſpot ready to furniſh his magazines. But Heſtiaeus, his 
father's admiral, by birth a Mileſian, underſtood the im- 


portance of ſuch captures, and the proper place to inter- 


DU] | * navita Boſporum 
« Poenus perhorreſcit, neque ultra 
« Cacca timet aliunde fata.“ Hor. Od. 1. ii. ver. 15. 

[0] Tpronalacxeudon; twropicy tv q u,, Qaciv of WAtorlrs 2 Xepor Eivai Tz Boowope, 
2J0|121, x&ylavla Vene TY GTIAEGY vH. Dem. c. Leptin. P · 18, Novo Theu- 
defrae emporio inſtituto, quod negotiatores Boſporo nulli re cedere affirmant, etiam 
illic immunitatem nobis conceſſerit. 


» x o 1 55 5 , 83 8 9 4 7 / | \ 
[P] "IF: yap dr mAtirw TW aTeyluy Hh, nwas imacaxly cirw XH wp 


bg ef 1 Is. LY 7 , » 7 b — e | 
roi d α Toy £4 TWY GAAWY i Eh CEPUIMYB/AEVOY, © e T2 Ileilæ ce doTAtay fgiv, Id. 


c. Leptin. p. 17, 18. Scitis enim nos omnium mortalium maxime uti impor- 


talo frumento: quod fi omne illud, quod ex alits emporiis advehitur, in unum 


conferatur, non tamen aequabit eas copias, quae ex uno Ponto advehuntur, 
[9] Tavis cilaywys, Herodot. I. vil. p. 147. l. v. c. 58. 


cept 
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cept them much better. He ſtationed his fleet at the 
mouth of the Boſporus, waiting for the return of thoſe 
ſhips, and took them all. Pollis [], the Spartan ad- 
miral, had the ſame ſentiments. He knew that there was 
no ſurer or ſhorter way of diſtreſſing the Athenians, than 
by taking their corn- fleet, and attempted it, though with- 
out ſucceſs, at the hazard of a battle. 

Lzvucoſs] granted the Athenians the privilege of load- 
ing firſt in all his ports, and exporting wheat without 
paying any duty. They had made him a citizen of 
Athens, and in return he made almoſt that whole nation 
citizens of Thrace, Perhaps there was more politeneſs, 
than policy in this conduct. But the Athenians had fo 
much addreſs, that they ſeldom made compliments to 
ſovereign princes without taking their return in matters 
of real uſe. This immunity in exporting corn was no 
mean privilege. The kings of Thrace had a very con- 
ſiderable [7] revenue from the cuſtoms. The duty upon 
goods exported was a thirtieth ſ ] part of their value, or 
almoſt three and a half per cent. An indulgence of 
loading firſt, without paying the cuſtomary duties, was a 
prodigious advantage to the Athenian merchants : for 


[7] Xenoph. Hellen. l. v. c. 4. $161. 
[5] Awnxwe .. . . Toi; dag Tov r Alnvace atihaxy ed, xy xnpurieav Whwrus 
Ytuigecg a.. Dem. c. Leptin. p. 18. Leuconem , . .. eos qui frumentum Athenas 

advehunt, immunitate donaſſe, et edici fuſſiſſe ut illi primi naves onerarent. 
le] Demoſthenes ſays, that the cuſtoms of Thrace produced a revenue of 
above 2000 talents per ann, or 38,762 /. ſterling: this alone muſt have en- 
abled theſe princes to make a conſiderable figure in Europe. Cont. Ariſtoc. 
p. 296. . e 
[u] Dem. c. Leptin. p. 18. ; 
I 2 it 
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it was in effect putting almoſt the whole traffic of the 
Euxine into their hands; by which means they could 
underſell the merchants of all other countries. 

Tu flouriſhing ſtate that their trade was then in diſ- 
penſed opulence on almoſt every country round the 
Euxine. The Paphlagonians, upon the ſouth ſide of 
it, had given ſome offence to the Athenians, very pro- 
bably in their trade, and they ſent Timotheus [], the 
fon of the famous Conon, to chaſtiſe them; who brought 
from thence no leſs than 240,000 J. into the public 
treaſury. It was the ſpirit of thoſe ages to let the public 
reap the benefit of their conqueſts : the generals were 
content with little more than their appointments and 
their glory. 

Taz Athenians were ſo jealous of their trade in theſe 


ſeas, that, to ſecure it, they kept a garriſon at Seſtus [x] 


upon the Helleſpont. There, upon a tower that com- 
manded the proſpe& acroſs the Streight, centinels were 
always upon duty, to obſerve the force and number of the 


ſhips that failed into the Euxine. By this means, in war, 


they knew what danger their merchant-ſhips had to ap- 


[w] Mille et ducenta talenta in publicum detulit.” Corn. Nep. in Timoth. 
His great merit was diſtinguiſhed according to the manners of the age: he 
had a ſtatue in the Forum: this was their way of rewarding the greateſt 
ſervices done to their country. And it was in this inſtance a very peculiar 
honour : it was the firſt time that the public erected a ſtatue to a ſon, when 
they had already paid the ſame compliment to his father. 

[x] Xenoph. Hellen. l. i. c. 1. This had great effects: Dorieus, a Lace- 
daemonian admiral, conducting an expedition into the Helleſpont, was diſ- 
covered by one of theſe centinels, and defeated. 
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prehend from the enemy; and, in time of peace, what 
progreſs was made by any of their rivals in trade. 

Amons the many accompliſhments of this polite peo- 
ple, their mercantile y] genius was not the leaſt. To 
create a ſpirit of mutual confidence upon ſuch occaſions, 
they made lying [Z] penal. They had the ſkill to render 
even the appearances of religion | a] ſubſervient to the real 
improvements of trade. Delus being, by a very ancient 
ſuperſtition among the Greeks, looked upon as a place. 
ſacred and inviolable, the Athenians ſoon made themſelves 
maſters of it. This ifland lay in the very center of the 
then trading world, between Europe and Aſia, and almoſt 
at an equal diſtance from the Euxine and the Nile. The 
citizens of Athens, ſenſible of this advantageous ſituation, 
removed all the old inhabitants, to plant there colonies of 
their own: and, to increaſe the ſuperſtitious regard already 
paid to it, once in every Olympiad, they had a very ſo- 
lemn feſtival celebrated there. The Delian, or Sandwich 
marble, has preſerved a particular of all the revenues and 
appointments ſet apart for that purpoſe: the curious 
reader, that would ſee a further account of it, may have. 
recourſe to Dr. Taylor's excellent commentary upon that 


[ 5] Europe Ja ien, xy xeedanwlarh 1 Woh, Kenoph. wopa, c. 3. Urbs 
ad exercendas mercaturas tum optatiſſima, tum maxime quaeſtuoſa. | 

[z] Demoſt. c. Leptin. p. 10. 

[a] H 9² wp tu he 71 pA 451. Strabo, vol. ii. P-. 740. Solennis 
vero hic conventus mercatorium quoddam eſt negotium. Tis yap Anas Tore iureęis 
Tois EMν,? Bong, g dd Tois ioyatopives a ro OEON Jorzong wapixer. Pauſan. 
p. 269. edit. Kuhn. Nam cum Delos olim eſſet totius Graeciae emporium, et 
mercatoribus, propter loct religionem, ſecuritatem praeſtare videbatur, &c. 


inſcription. 
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inſcription, By degrees the Athenians went ſo far, as not 


to ſuffer any one to be born or buried in Delus. Thus the 


exceeding ſanctity of the place ſecured it from all inva- 


ſions, and made it the whole world's Exchange [4]. It 
was never plundered by the Perſians; or by/the Greeks 


during their inteſtine wars. By this means, it was a ſure 


aſylum for the trade of Athens: their effects were laid up 
here in time of war, till they could diſpoſe of them with 
more ſecurity or advantage. For the inhabitants were 


little more than factors ſettled there to carry on the com- 


merce of Athens, where their riches and acquiſitions 
uſually centered. | 

As they had a board [e] of trade at Athens, whole 
buſineſs was to hear and determine all mercantile cauſes ; 
ſo they had likewiſe a judge, or ſuperintendant [d] at 
Delus for the ſame purpoſe. It was greatly for the in- 


tereſt of trafic to have all imaginable diſpatch given- 


to ſuch appeals. We find that ſome of theſe judges 
received great marks of honour from the merchants and 
[5] « Mercatus in Delo concelebrante toto orbe.” Plin. H. N. xxxiv. c. 4. 


p. 640. and Taylor's Marmor Sandvic. Strabo ſays, that the merchants 
at Delus could diſpoſe of 10,000 flaves in a day. Nothing ſhews the im- 


portance and inſtability of trade, the effects of its ebbing and flowing, more 


than the paſt and preſent ſtate of that iſland. There was ſcarce a ſpot of 


ground in the whole world ſo much beautified and adorned. It was almoſt 
covered with temples and magnificent ſtructures; and now is only a heap of 


ruins, quite deſolate and without inhabitants. 
[Ic] Ty T3 u dN. Xenoph. WT 0p0l, C. 3. To the Judge of the court- 


merchant. See Suidas in v. Nabſodixct. 


[4] Xenophon obſerves, that the diſpatch and juſt deciſion in the courts 


was a great benefit and encouragement to trade. 'The Arundle marbles have 


maſters 
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maſters of veſſels, which muſt be chiefly upon that ac- 


count. 
Tux trade of the Euxine ſe] came, along with the li- 


berties of Greece, into the hands of the Romans. But by 
this time much the greateſt part of it had taken another 
current, and was removed to Alexandria [/] and the 


preſerved a compliment made to one of theſe magiſtrates, by the merchants 
and maſters of veſſels at Delus, for his upright behaviour in that office. 
Ol ug 0 bo 
A).£Eav8poy LoD, Oven 
ating ivexty x, dixcuooyurs 
ENIMEAHTHN Anas vwyevorvoy. 
Marm. Oxon. xxvII. et cLXXXI. 
Ana atque naucleri 
Alexandro filio Polycleti Phlyenſi 
ob virtutem et juſtitiam 


F 
89 * * .* * "OY .* 9 EE * 


PROcURATORI Deli facto, &c. 
le] Some conſiderable branches of this trade, particularly that of ſlaves, are 
continued to this day, and carried on from Erzerum, Trebiſond, and other 
ports of the Euxine, to Conſtantinople, to the great advantage of that city. 
[/] Had the Ptolemies known how to make the moſt of their ſituation, 
Egypt had been one of the moſt powerful kingdoms in the world. But the 
Egyptians had no genius for trade; owing perhaps to one, or both of theſe 
cauſes; either to, what Strabo calls 25 a3rapze; mhs xupas, the natural fertility of 
the climate, which furniſhed every thing for the convenience of life, or to the 
natural indolence and ſuperſtition of the people. There was not much pro- 
greſs made in the Eaſt-India trade from this country till the Roman times. 
Before that, ſcarce twenty ſhips ever ventured out of the Sinus Arabicus : 
but the Romans ſent out from thence very conſiderable fleets. This is 
Strabo's account: TIperepov paiy 'ys 80 &r00% Whoa thapper Tov Apabirxov x6ATO eb EA 
« « + « Voy Ot % g weyYano Firnotlas t Ths Iden, THY Gxptor Tov A A, 
iE Ov w ν e xopiceron Poplog eg A b¹ Wann tis TH5 BAAYS EpTiu* | 
mia Ter, Vol. ii. p. 1149. Superiore ſane tempore, ne viginti quidem na- 
vigia Arabicum Sinum tranſire audebant . . . . nunc maximae claſſes uſque in 
Indiam, et extrema Aethiopiae tranſmittunt, unde pretigſſſimae merces in Aegyptum 
advehuntur, ac rurſum in alia exportantur loca. Nil 
11e. 
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8 Nile. Yet even then the accounts of the commerce car- 
ried on upon the Euxine are very extraordinary: Pliny{ g MN 

lf ſays, that in his time there was ſuch a concourſe of traders, I 
ö that the Roman mercantile affairs in thoſe parts were ; 


| 6 I 

| managed by 150 interpreters. = 
Bur to purſue either of theſe enquiries is going further I 

than I intended. A few ſhort ſtrictures upon the com- KH 


merce, which the Greeks carried on in 'Thrace, are ſufficient 
for my purpoſe; for Iam not ſo much concerned about the 
extent of their trade, as the effects of it in that country, 
which were remarkably great. Here Herodotus [Y] ſhall A 
be my voucher : his obſervations upon it are full to the Mi 
point in queſtion : - * That all along the weſtern coaſt of 
ce the Euxine, ſome of the inhabitants were a ſort of half 
« Greeks, others originally of Greek extraction: that 
c their Houſes, their Temples, their Images, their Altars 
i - « were made after the taſte and manner of the Greeks.” = 
| Tur remains of theſe improvements continued in ſome = 
places till the Roman times: Pliny [i] ſays, that in ſome 
ö of the cities upon the Euxine, the inhabitants had a good 
deal of humanity and politeneſs, where the manners of 
Greece were ſtill preſerved. 
N Tus are clear points; facts ſupported by indiſputable 
authority from the firſt to the laſt accounts of theſe peo- 


[2] Hiſt. N. vi. c. 3. 
| 5 Egi Yap In av1001 ED—vp @ENN | jp DXAnvIXW5 KAI eoXEVCO patycr d yd) h rt 
Buwoioty % vncios Zuniverri, Herodot. |. iv. c. 108. Nam viſuntur ibi Deorum 


Graecorun: templa Graecance inſtructa ſimulacris, arts, et delubris lignets, 
[i] Hiſt, N. iv. c. 26. p. 218, 


ple. 
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ple. Jornandes [4], who was himſelf a Goth, and one of 
their moſt conſiderable writers, ſays, that all the principal 
cities upon the weſtern fide of the Euxine were of Greek 
original; which the inhabitants, who were never van- 
quiſhed, ſuffered the Greeks to build for the fake of 
trade... 

Such was the commercial intercourſe between the 
Goths and the Greeks: it began early, and continued 
long. To find out their oROINAL conNExlons we muſt 
look higher, and ſearch into a more remote antiquity. 
Clear and diſtinct accounts of the origin of nations are 
not to be expected. The world was peopled many ages 
before the firſt ſettlements in any country were thought 
worth recording. The infancy of every ſtate was like 
that of Rome : their chief buſineſs was to increaſe and 
multiply: when this was done, colonies threw themſelves 
off from their mother-country, not regarding whence 
they came, or whither they were going, any further than 
it contributed to ſecure their liberty, or enlarge their poſ- 
ſeſſions. Upon this account it very ſeldom happens, that 
we can poſſibly trace out the deſcent of nations, becauſe 


of the inſuperable difficulties occaſioned by defective evi- 


[4] © In eo vero loci latere, quo Ponticum littus attingit, oppidis haud 
© obſcuris involvitur, Boryſthenide, Olbia, Callipode, Cherſone, Theodoſia, &c. 
„ quas indomitae Scytharum nationes Graecos permiſere condere, ſibimet 
* commercia praeſtituros. De rebus Geticis, c. v. p. 615. Arrian, a much 
better authority than Jornandes, after giving a long catalogue of the cities 
upon the Euxine, obſer ves that thoſe upon the weſtern fide were inhabited by 
Greeks: airai w ai He EM evi An ty Th Sxulig is api 


as v ily, Perip. ed. Hudſon, p. 24. 
K dence ; 
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dence; or, what is ſtill worſe, the falſe evidence ariſing 
from traditionary impoſture: for to be mifled is often 
more dangerous than not to be directed. But in the pre- 
ſent caſe, we have clear accounts from hiſtorians of un- 
queſtionable credit, that the Goths were deſcended from 
the Thracians. The next ſtep is not quite ſo clear: and 
it is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould. For it is in hiſtory, as in 
nature: diſtant objects grow darker, as they ſtand more 
remote. Whatever light may have fallen upon them, 
moſt of it is loſt, before it reaches us, and conſequently 
they muſt become more uncertain and obſcure. But, by 
connecting the ſeveral parts of this hiſtory, there is light 
enough left to convince us, that the Greeks and Thracians 
came from a common ſtock, and were only different clans 
of the ſame people. 
Tk northern limits of old Thrace extended as far as 
the Danube; and the ſouthern, as Thucydides informs 
us, to the very gulf of Corinth [/]. We learn from 
other good authorities, that ſome part of Attica [n] was 
anciently included in this country. In the diſpute be- 
tween Eumolpus the Thracian, and Erechtheus king of 
Athens, the former laid claim to Athens [z] itſelf, as part 
[1] Ana if Offen. . plxps Les wilaps 73 i 73 EvZevp welle. Scylax, p. 27. 


edit. Hudſon. E, Aavaix rig ®wxidog voy XGAgirns 7 o Tepeog Sue, rr do Opxxun 
oixupatrng,* Thucyd. I. ii. c. 29. p. 100. Sed ule quidem Tereus habitabat in 


urbe Daulia, qui eſt in agro, qui nunc Phocenſis appellatur, quem tunc vera 


Thraces incelebant. The Scholiaſt upon Apollonius Rhodius quotes Hero- 


dorus for aſſerting the ſame thing; that Daulis was in thoſe carlier ages a 
part of Thrace, Edit. H. Steph. p. 11. See Strabo, J. vii. p. 494. 


[m] Tu piv ATN of pile Evers OHNE togov. Strab. ibid. 


[2] © Eumolpus . , , Athenas venit oppugnaturus, quod patris ſui terram 
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of his father's dominions. The capitals of theſe two 
princes were not above 15 miles aſunder ; and there was 
as little difference in their manners, as their ſituation. 
This appears by the iſſue of the war, which was ſo amica- 
bly concluded. The terms [o] were, That, for the future, 
the inhabitants of both cities, Athens and Eleuſis, ſhould 
be conſidered as one people; that the religion of Eleuſis, 
the myſteries ſo long known, and ſo much revered under 
that name, ſhould be received at Athens; that the de- 
ſcendants of Eumolpus ſhould be entitled to the prieſt- 
hood, and the family of Erechtheus to the crown. 


Nok was this agreement and uniformity peculiar to 
the worſhip of Ceres; that of Bacchus was the ſame. 


The Orgia | p|], even in their higheſt celebration, the 


« Atticam fuiſſe diceret.” Hygin. c. xlvi. This agrees very well with the 


chronology of the Athenian kings; the firſt princes in a regular ſucceſſion 
were Erectheus, and his father Pandion. 


[0] Idi r. Thy TRAfn* Tx O teen Tov Ocoiv EvporTog, 5 a Nu, dpi 


al Keats, Pauſan. l. i. p. 92. Ut ſacrificia myſtica illi Ii. e. Thraces] ſuo more 


perficerent : Et ut Cereri et Proſerpinae Eumolpus et Celei filiae ſacra facerent. 
'ATo Ts [i. e. EH Evponridar xarzilas wap' Adnains, Diog. Laert. in 
prooem. p. 4. Thucyd. p. 496. Heſych. & Suidas in v. 'Euwoaridai. Theſe 
myſteries were ſuppoſed to come originally from Orpheus. Toy Extuoiviey Tas 
rextldg Opgevs, np 'Odeuons, PE Tx; "Abyvas k.. Theodorit. Therapeut. 
Eleuſiniorum ſacra myſtica Orpheus, natione Thrax, in Athenas importavit. 
Anunlpa Hor ic A axedaupouic A Se gol, wWapadeylog cle Oępios. Pauſan. P- 
241. Cererem vero terreſtrem Lacedaemonii, accepta ab Orpheo religione, colere je 
aſirmant. 

[p] Al dre 'Oppix Tov Oixypu, paboila maps ru malpe; . . . mohne pelalavas ty Tois 


Opyioic. Diod. Sicul. vol. i. p. 239. Quas poſtea, cum Orpheus Oeagri filius à 
patre didicit, multa in Orgiis immutavit. O d Oed io pailus, & wenne dh, 


6 23 Oiaryps Oppvg, d TH Tar Op itgopaslizy Y Tay idwnuy Ti Ne,. Clem. 
Thracius autem ille ſacrorum interpres, 
K 3 „5 x 


Alex, Cohortat. p. 63. ed. Potter. 
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Trieterica [y], the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all the Bac- 


chanalian feſtivals, were common to both theſe people, 
and came likewiſe originally from Thrace. Their very 


inſtitution was derived from Tharops [V] king of Thrace, 


the grandfather of Orpheus, by whom they were with 


| ſome improvements communicated to the Greeks. Greece 


indeed was in after-ages famous for its great variety of 
religions; almoſt every ſtate had a ſyſtem of its own : 
but their moſt ancient ſolemnities, the feſtivals of Ceres 
and Bacchus, their rejoicings for the in-gathering of the 
harveſt [o] and vintage, obtained univerſally through the 


juxta ac poeta, cum ſacra myſteria, totumque ſimulacrorum cultum expoſuiſſet, &c. 
And ſo Ovid, | 
Cui Thracius Orpheus 
Orgia tradiderat cum Cecropio Eumol po.“ Metam. I. xi. ver. 92. 


[9] Tas piv Boiurus, n rg d "EMAmas x, Oparas « » » xaladatai rg Tpiilnpidag 
Fvoing To Ale. Diod, Sicul. vol. i. p. 248. Boeott igitur caeterique Graect 
et Traces... trieterica, 1. e. triennia Bacchi ſacra, inſtituerunt. 

[7] Bacchus himſelf imparted theſe myſteries to Tharops. T wiv Odgers 
Nap amoderla ths dv, Sg « « . didagas Ta xale Tas re "Opyia, Ibid. p. 234. 
Tharopi vero, ut gratiam pro beneſicio reponeret, initiationum ritus, i. e. orgia 
Liberi patris edocuit. Euripides and Strabo take it for granted, that theſe 
myſteries came originally from Phrygia, and ſo over the Helleſpont into 
Thrace. This is purſuing the ſame track, only carrying their origin a ſtep 
higher. Bacchus, when he inſiſted upon their reception at THEDS,; told 


Pentheus, 
as dv pe % RB d Spi. 


Omnes Barbari ſaltantes celebrant haec orgia. 
Eurip. Bacchae, ver. 482. 


In this character the Thracians were certainly included. 
[s] What a remarkable affinity has this part of their ritual with the 


principal feſtivals among the Jews? They were fixed at the beginning and 


end of harveſt, though the particular remembrance of ſome other mercy was 
united with the acknowledgment of theſe bleſſings. 


whole 
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whole country, and were obſerved in the ſame manner, 
both by the Thracians and the Greeks. Theſe were part 
of the common ritual [z], before the inhabitants were 
formed into ſeparate ſtates, or diſtinguiſhed as a different 
people. For their language had at that time juſt the 
ſame agreement as their religion. The firſt Greek 


poets [], Orpheus, Linus, Thamyris, and Muſaeus were 
undoubtedly Thracians. All thoſe celebrated groves, 


mountains, and rivers, whither the Muſes [w] were ſup- 


(t] There was the ſame affinity in ſeveral other of their feſtivals; as thoſe 
of Diana, Venus, Cybele, &c. Taroig d' Lone , r waps Trois Opal rd te Koriric, 
x, Ta Berdidaa, wap" ois , Tx Oppixa Ti N,] t Strabo, vol. ii. p. 721. 
Horum fimilia ſunt etiam apud Thraces quae uſurpantur, ſacra Cotyttia et 
Bendidia, a quibus etiam Orphica ſunt prafecta. Thus again, ſpeaking of the 
Athenians, Io y, Toy Ftv ic iepav iapadizaile . « . g 0) g 1 Opgx x, To 
®pvyic. Ibid. p. 722. Tavra yap is: La x; Mile. p. 723. Multa enim 


facra peregrina receperunt . . . interque haec Thracia et Phrygia.—Hae: 


etiam Sabazii, et Magnae Matris Deorum ſunt. What Strabo ſays of the 
manner of obſerving theſe feſtivals, is equally true of the feſtivals themſelves. 
Kol d TzTo Twy EAAvvwy e Twy Bapeapuy ici. Hence Salmaſius concludes with all 
the appearance of truth: Omnia denique ſacra, quibus Graeci initiaban- 
« tur, Mnlpaz, Tabagla, et alia, partim Opgxia, partim Þpyyiz fuere, et hoc 
nomine etiam Thracia.“ And Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis looks upon this 
agreement in their religious rites to be one of the moſt evident proofs of a 
common original in the people. Ex &@is WpWTH 0 D Tow A wei ho 
rag Ye . Wips Ori 2, Joupevuy wolpits (eeampes* ra ra Yap iH H d 
@QuAzxns N ER TE % Bapoupos dpa, &c. Dion. Halicarn. 1, vii. P- 45 6. ed. 
Hudſon. 


ſu] Oedt Nella! Oppive, & Meraics, xy Ocavpor, Strabo, vol. ii. p. 722. 


Diod. Sicul. vol. i. p. 236. Laertius makes Muſaeus the ſon of Eumolpus, 


and ſays he died at Athens. Evuiare gien yiou txes T0 SννE,,:t zds Maat. 


Laert. in prooem. 4. Eumolpi charum filium habet terra Phalera Muſaeunm. 
[ww] Ankov d te Te Tay rr fy og 04% M, Tina TLiepic 2 % "Oauprres, 15 


INA 2, Adenbpos To aaa ww OPAIKIA xwpix 2 den. Strabo, ut ſupra, p. 722. 


poſed 
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poſed to reſort, were the beautiful, ſequeſtered rural 
ſcenes, which had been the delight and retirement of 
theſe Thracian poets. The very Muſes themſelves were 
the creatures of their imagination. Orpheus was the 
father of the European poetry : under that character he 
makes the firſt, and one of the principal figures 1 in "0 $ 


Elyſium, 


AIThreicius [x] longa cum veſte ſacerdos 
Obloquitur numeris ſeptem diſerimina vocum, 
Jamque eadem digitis, jam pectine pulſat eburno.“ 
Tnovon there is nothing left that is certainly Orpheus's, 
yet by every thing, which the ancients have aſcribed to 
him, it is plain that he wrote in Greek, the common 
language of the country. The Greeks, out of honour 
to his memory, have hung up his harp [y] to ſhine far 
ever among their conſtellations. Linus, another of theſe 


Thracian poets, is ranked among thoſe, who had the re- 


Atque hoc de locis intelligi poteſt, ubi Muſae cultae fuerunt, Pieria enim, Olympus, 
Pimpla, Libethrum antiquitus THRACIA fuere loca et montes. Hiurùauav, ide 
'Oegivs fret. Id. vol. i. p. 508, © Hic Muſarum parens domuſque Pieria.“ 
Mela, 1. 11. c. 3. 
[x] Virg. En. I. vi. p. 645. 
[y] © Sed quos pulſabat Riphaenm ad Strymona, nervi, 
« Anditus ſuperis, auditus manibus Orpheus, 
« Emerito fulgent clara inter ſydera coelo.“ Sil. Ital. J. xi. ver. 461. 


Silius was a little miſtaken in his Geography: becauſe Orpheus was a 
Thracian, he makes him an inhabitant of that country, which was then called 
Thrace. But Orpheus, as Strabo ſays, was a. Theſſalian, when Theſſaly was 
part of Thrace. He is ſaid to be a ſcholar of Eumolpus, but that is im- 
probable ; for if Eumolpus made the firſt ſphere, Orpheus was ſomething 


older; otherwiſe his harp had ſcarce had a place among the firſt conſtel- 
lations. See Newton's Chronol. p. 84. 


f putation 


__ 
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putation of introducing the Greek characters: not that 
Linus [2] was the inventor of them; but one of the more 
ſenſible inhabitants, who promoted their reception. 
Their alphabet had upon this account different appel- 
lations. It was called the Phoenician, from the country 
whence thoſe letters were originally derived: the Pelaſgicy- 
from the people, who received them; this is Diodorus's [a] 
opinion, which has all the appearance of truth. There 
might be at different times ſome difference in the forma- 
tion [5] of theſe letters: this was natural: almoſt every 
age and country might produce inftances of this variation 
in their own alphabet. But whatever theſe letters were- 


(23 Toy d z Arve $a0% Tois Teharymois yeuupar: Cwilakdpeor, & M. . dir 
ot rAro¹,§, Ha νντ Tois Terxoyinorgs * Ty Ogpiz. Diod. Sicul. p. 236. Linus 
ergo literts Pelaſgicts deſcripfit, , &.. eodem literarum genere Orpheus quoque 
uſus eſt " Atyflas &v wpares ros (i. e. Linus) dns Pownxing Yeapuale anayayeay. 
Suidas in voce, et vid. 'Tacit. Ann. I. xi. c. 14. 

[a1 Idi de 1w Tearywy WP9TWy Keno apivey Tois pailele)aior XN , Tlaaoyns 
opere ee. Diod. Sic. vol. i. p. 236. Quae autem Pelaſgicae poſtea pro- 

prie ſunt dictae, quod primus tran/laterum literarum uſus Pelaſgis innotuiſſel. 
Tha, the Pelaſgians had letters before Cadmus, is an opinion that ſeems to be 
taken up without any ſufficient proof. 

[5] Thus the Þownuy Yeopmale, Tinacryng ypoappuadla, 'Arlixe ypappals, though 
originally the ſame, might have ſome difference in their form. This is evi- 
dent from what Pliny and Tacitus obſerve: © In Latium literas attulerunt 
« Pelaſgi, Veteres Graecas fuiſſe eaſdem pene, quae nunc ſunt Latinae.” 


Hiſt, N. J. vii. c. 56, 58. © Phoenicas, quia mari praepollebant, literas in- 


Atuliſſe Gracciae, Quippe fama eſt, Cadmum clafſe Phoenicum vectum ru- 
« dibus adhuc Graecorum populis artis ejus auctorem fuiſſe.“ Ann, I. xi. c. 14. 
Their opinion is plainly the fame with that of Dionyſus and Diodorus, that 
the Latin, Greek, Pelaſgic, and Phoenician letters were originally the ſame. 
See Mr, ChiſhuPs account of the ancient Greek Alphabet, in his admirable. 
commentary upon the Sigean inſcription. 

called, 
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called, the great patrons of them at their firſt appearance 
were theſe Thracian c] poets. 
All theſe accounts are much confirmed by the remarks, 
which Thucydides [d] has made upon the ancient ſtate 


of Greece. He ſays, that the diſtinction between Greeks 


and Barbarians was not in being till after Homer's time. 
That in the more remote ages, the inhabitants of that 
country, by whatſoever names they were called, had a 
very near reſemblance in their cuſtoms and manners, kept 
up a mutual intercourſe, underſtood each other, or (as 
ſome Mſſ. read this paſſage) ſpoke the ſame language. 
From hence we may very reaſonably conclude, that, from 
the moſt ſouthern parts of Peloponneſus to the ſides of 
the Euxine, there was originally but one people. It 1s 
agreed, that one of their general, and moſt ancient names 


was PeLasGt[e]. At firſt they had no fixed habitations, 


c] Diod. Sicul. vol. i. p. 236, and 26. © Gens Thracica ex iis populis, per 


« quos. primum Graecia cultoribus inſtructa fuit . . Et poteſt veriſimiliter dici, 
8 antiquillman Hellenum dialectum non multum a Ihracica fuiſſe diſſo- 
“ nam.” Salmaſ. de Hellen. p. 378. 404. 

[4] Od wig 20: Bapogous lenKe Homerus! duc To pd: Eν⁰,i wa Gay 4 {jel doxs) 
i νν ac 27 22 roi. Ot 9: 2 we zx o "EAAnes, x Ne TE £008, A - 
and Furitcav. Thucyd p. 3. Nec unquam iſtam Barbari vocem uſurpavit, quia 
Cut mihi videtur) ne Hellenes quidem (a Barbaris) diſtincti, in unum nomen Bar- 
baro oppoſitum adhuc coaluiſſent. Quotquot igitur ſinguli paſſim Hellenes erant, 
et quotquot per urbes ſparſi, ſe mutuo intelligebant. Inſtead of & Euwitoav, 
the Arundel and C. C. Oxon, Mſſ. read #2axnau anno; guegwyer noav. Whe- 
ther this be a various reading, or only an ancient gloſs, it certainly explains 
the hiſtorian's a chat they all ſpoke the ſame language. See Strabo, 
P- 495 

[e] Te Ny lands hae "EAAnvixye Dionyl. Hal. 1 . P. 14. It had Per- 
Haps been more exact, if he had ſaid, 20 INT E vi Ileraoyiney. Herodotus 
allows, that the Athenians were originally Pelaſgians, which by conſequence 


but 


* 
41 

7 
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but roved about in clans JJ, as the Tartars do at preſent ; 
ſome of them, who had juſter notions of ſociety, by de- 


includes the other Greeks. This was in general the common ſentiment of 
the ancients. Hence Salmaſius very juſtly concludes, © Pelaſgi idem erant 
cum iis, qui poſtea, nomine mutato et mutuato ab Hellene, dicti ſunt*Eaxans. 
Ita intellexit et Thucydides, cum dixit, antequam "Exams hoc nomen ha- 
« berent, xa} 7% Ga xa 70 Ileacyinev thus imma ap tavloy Thy emwupiay 
« rapix s . Cum aliae gentes, tum etiam Pelaſgica diffuſa erat, nomen a ſeipfis 
« videntur indidiſſe. Nimirum ita ſenſit, nihil mutatum ab Hellene in illa gente, 
quae ante ipſum ibi habitabat, et cujus ipſe pars fuit, niſi nomen. Graeca 
lingua vigebat, et natio; fed ſub alio nomine.“ De ling. Hellen. p. 292, 293. 
The Pelaſgians had long been in poſſeſſion of that country before the name 
Hellenes was introduced among them. The Latins knew nothing of that ap- 
pellation. They uſed only Graecus and Pelaſgus, and theſe as ſynonymous 
terms. $0 Virgil, | 

« Tenari ſcelerum tantorum, artiſque Pelaſgae.” 

Aen. l. ii. ver. 106. See Servius in loc. 

Hence it follows, that the ſettlements of the Greek colonies in Italy were 
made before the name of Hellenes was known among the Greeks. Of theſe 
two ancient names, Graecus continued to the preſent times. Heſychius in- 
deed has ſaid, that the Greeks called themſelves Paizo: : Patkoc, Em; that 
the Romans, prefixing the T, made it Tpamcs, But this was a miſtake; the 
Greeks called themſelves Tpaixei, as appears by the Arundel marble, Ariſtotle, 
&c. Whatever variations there were in the name, I ſhould imagine, that 
Tpaixòg, Paixoc, Opflxios, were only different dialects of the ſame word: there is 
certainly a great affinity in their form. 

Dpainos, pat, padlets 

Oecxuog, Opa, Spa xeg. | | 

/] Salmaſius makes Herodotus and Strabo differ exceedingly in their 

accounts of the Pelaſgi: a miſtake owing to the rapidity, with which 
that writer threw off his compoſitions. What he ſays is this, p. 285 : © Hero- 
« dotus Graecos et Pelaſgos comparans, ut diſſimiles oſtendat, Pelaſgos nun- 
quam erraſſe palabundos ſcribit, cum Graeci ſaepius mutatis ſedibus 
yagati ſunt. Tabra yag nv r wpoxenpiyive Toiſa T6 apx,aior* To pv , 
r 0: EAAnvixov Tos“ Kai rd ab 89xpen xw Een ot worurhavile xapla.” 
Herod. 1. i. c. 56. Ita enim de illis ab antiquts8*temporibus judicabatur, 
quum altera gens Pelaſgica, altera foret Hellenica. Quarum haec nun- 
quam ſolum mutavit, illa plurimum pervagata eſt, Salmaſius miſtook the 
reference of the two articles; the firſt belongs to E, the laſt to He- 


grees 
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grees formed ſettled governments. Then, after colonies 


from Egypt, Phoenicia, and Phrygia had made conſi- 
derable improvements in ſeveral parts of this country, 


and introduced letters, laws, and new forms of religion 
among theſe people, the ſeveral ſtates and diſtricts, which 
made greater advances in politeneſs, and more uniformly 
adopted theſe improvements, were at laft called Hellenes, 


N , and then all is right. Herodotus and Strabo are intirely recon- 
ciled. Nor is there that difference between them, with regard to the language 
of theſe people, which Sal maſius imagined. Herodotus indeed ſays, Oi He- 
Aaoyo Bupcapoy YAGoSay ieyles, Ibid. c. 5 7. But if Pagcapogurrs, in Homer, ſignifies 
people that ſpoke Greek ill, as both Strabo and the Scholiaſts obſerve, Gag- 
Ezgov Y, in Herodotus, muſt be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe, that the 
Pelaſgi ſpoke very bad Greek. This natural explication brings both theſe 
authors to a perfect agreement. The inhabitants of that country, from the 
north of Theſſaly to the ſouthern parts of Peloponneſus, by frequent com- 


merce and colonies from abroad, which their fituation favoured; and by a 


free and generous intercourſe and emulation in their public games, to which 
their genius led them, ſoon became much more improved and civilized than 
their neighbours, were diſtinguiſhed by a general and popular appellation, and 
called Hellenes. Whenceſoever this name aroſe, whether from an imaginary 
perſuaſion, that they were all deſcended from Hellen, or from that great 
alliance againſt Troy, in which all theſe governments were included, they 
began to conſider themſelves, as originally one people, and treat the leſs-im- 
proved nations, though they ſpoke the fame language, as Barbarians. The 


word, if we may believe Euripides, carried no reproach with it at firſt, but 


related only to their language and deſcent. Hector calls Rheſus and himſelf 
Barbarians, without intending the leaſt reflexion upon that prince's character 
or his own, which was certainly very polite, | 

To d' sen d Papeapss tr, Hag bp 

"EAAnC1v Nx pd mit, TO c A. 

Tu vero cognatus exiſtens et barbarus, barbaros 

Nos Graecis prodidiſti, quantum in te eſt. 

Eurip. Rhef. ver. 120. ed. Barn. 
But this was perhaps a verbal anachroniſm, Homer never uſing that word. 
Philip, a much more accompliſhed and conſiderable prince than Rheſus, is 
called a Barbarian by Demoſthenes, Olynth, iii, though Greek was the common 


Or 
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or Achaians, and all the reſt was Thrace[g]. The 
ſouthern limits of what was called Thrace were by this 
means very different at different times. At farſt, it ex- 
tended as far as Attica itſelf ; afterwards it was bounded 
by the river Peneus; then by the Strymon ; and laſt of 
all by the Neſſus. 


TRRACE, in theſe later ages, was, like all other countries, 
diſtributed into ſmall diſtricts. Pliny [ 5] ſays, that, in the 
Roman times, there were no leſs than fifty military prefec- 
tures, or provinces, in it. This diviſion might pro- 
bably have ſome connexion with its ancient ſtate. For 
the hiſtorian obſerves, that, if the Thracians had agreed to 
live under the ſame government, and unite in one com- 
mon intereſt, they would have been the moſt powerful, 


as they certainly were the moſt populous [i], nation in 
the world. This was the great EASTERN Hive, from 


language of Macedon ; the natives ſpoke it, and ſome of them very politely, 
if we may judge by Ariſtotle, who was born out of the pale of pure Helleniſm 
in Macedonia or Thrace, But by degrees the word Barbarian included a 
ſavage character, as to manners. 

[g] Kal rd En, mapaniay warav ode OpRN Zowy pexps Ives. Oram omnem 
quoque maritimam, quae 3 Thraciam nimirum ad Peneum uſque me- 
morat. Strab. p. 12. So far Thrace in Homer's time. Eire rd Niosza gh 12 
N opigoiſos Manedoviey x, Opgiew. Id. p. 511. So far only in Alexander's. 

[45] © Thracia inter validiſſimas Europae gentes in quinquaginta ſtrategias 
« diviſa.“ Lib. iv. c. 18. p. 203. d 10 . . rw warn, Polyb. l. iv. 
P- 313. 

[2] Opniuwy d Oy fipicis 781 perl ye 'IvJz5 dil dub pi ti d d ws dio, 
7 Pegvicilo xdla rbrò, dhe 1dr tin, wg xparioov Waylw ib Gens Thra- 
cum, ſecundum Indos, omnium hominum maxima eſt : que aut fi unius imperio 
regeretur, aut idem ſentiret, ut mea fert opinio, inexpugnabi lis foret, et amnium 
gentium validiſſima. Herod, I. v. c. 3. Opgxiv d Toy wavluv 8divis MR eic Twy 
«fpuruy, Pauſan. I. i. 22. 


L 2 whence 
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whence all the numerous Teutonic [&] branches were 
deſcended. The Getae [/] were originally Thracians ; 
and the Getac, Gothi, Daci, were but difterent names 
for the ſame people. The Goths and Germans were un- 
doubtedly ſiſter- nations; branches from a common ſtock. 
Colonies of the Getae long before Strabo's time, from a 
very remote antiquity [i], were ſpread over Germany, 
and extended from the Euxine, as far as the banks of the 
Rhine. There were not long ago, and moſt probably 
are now, upon the ſides of the Euxine, ſome remains of 
theſe very people. Buſbequius [a], who had ſeen the at- 
tendants of their ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, aſſures 
us, that their very looks and language beſpoke their. 
German original : | 

O Ore denique ipſo et corporis habitu originem Ger- 


* manicam referre.“ 


Ir had been probably more exact, if he had ſaid, hoy 


came from a common origin with the Germans. He 


[4] The German Antiquaries have not taken ſo much. notice of the original. 
deſcent of their own nation, as might have been expected; and our late Uni- 
verſal Hiſtorians have clouded that part of their work with much obſcurity. 
Pere Pezron, whoſe conjectures are often viſionary, here takes the right 
track, and makes the Goths and Getae che ſame people. Antiq., of Nations, 
p. 216. 

DI Tra Opnixcey tovles. avIpererallos, dH ννν Herodot. |. iv. c. 93. 

Ln] Teo d H dνονοꝙ ν Xwpas pareropos (uppatruy bx TIANAIOTY, T3; pt yop Adxys 
WOTHYGprvs0iy 7g d Tiras « « . Teras ub T35 Whos Tov Tlovloy xexAipuivas, x, Wpos Thv Ew 
Aaxes dt rg eis Teppaviay, 0 TY "I5ps WnY as. Eft et alia regions diſtributio, quae ab 
ANT IO perduravit, ut alii Daci, ali: Getae appellentur : Getae, qui verſus 
Pontum et Orientem inclinant ; Daci, qui in diverſum ad Germaniam, et An 


fontes vergunt. Strab. vol. i. p- 466. 


l] Epiſt. iv. 323. ed. Elziv. 
ws has 
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has given us a pretty long liſt of words, that ſtill con- 
tinued manifeſtly the ſame in their language, and his 
own. 

BestipEs that great affinity already obſerved between 
the Greek and Gothic languages, our old Saxon tongue 
is, in ſome meaſure, an evidence of the progreſſive ſet- 
tlements of thoſe people from eaſt to weſt. Weyrene 
with them ſignified a deſart; and ſuch was the country 
from the Euxine all along the Danube and the Rhine, 
when they made their firſt ſettlements : thus Z t enuog, the 
wilderneſs, is often uſed in the LXX o] to expreſs the 
South, and Idauoon the Weſt ; becauſe South of the land 
of Canaan were great defarts, and all the Mediterranean. 
ſea lay to the Weſt. | 

Tris evidence of ſpeaking the ſame language, may 
be admitted as one of the ſureſt proofs of original deſcent, 
All theſe facts in general are ſo well atteſted by the 
united ſuffrage of the moſt ancient hiſtorians, and con- 
firmed by ſo many concurring circumſtances, that I ſhall 
look upon it as a clear and indiſputable point, that the 
Saxons and Thracians came from a common origin with 
the Greeks, and purſue it no further, than by producing 
ſome of theſe authorities at the bottom of the page [P]. 


[0] Alen & 'ACpadu N Adr her avrs cg mv EPHMON. Gen: xiii. 1. Which 
we tranſlate from the original Hebrew, into the South. Kai i... 
whos opa, x, NSE, 4 avalonas, N Jaraoray. Ibid. ver. 14. So in the Heb, ND. 
ad mare, the hiſtorian and tranſlator both ſpeaking the language of Canaan. 

Le "Avignow wparey Al T35 iilog T8: Alps vt dens, & Poder Oparas «oo Lxeſla T356 


The 
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The Saxons themſelves, though at firſt without letters, 


preſerved, in all their ſeparate diviſions, a dark traditionary 
account of this original. 


v repbdili Au Tiras, Thucyd. I. ii. c. 96. And theſe Getae, he calls @ggras 
reg mip Ts Alus. So Menander, as quoted by Strabo, wales jtv OH, pranige 
dt o Tiras. Strab. p. 455. Exams rng Tiras Opaxas vrehapbavcy. Id. p. 458. Azxu 
alen, tir on Tere rug, avs  Opgrxes, Dion. Caſſius, p. 656. Torlu . . . cel 
d 0? & Teri thn Tavr* k Procop. de bello Vandal. vol. i. p. 345. Hp 
d Terboig Bperlaviav d oyxwezury ixav. Id. de bello Goth. vol. ii. p. 67. Gothis, 
ij. e. Saxonibus. Ex XY wpas av Teng Tn; v5epoy Aaxiag emixanlacng. Zonar. p- 477. 
Una gens Thraces habitant, aliis aliiſque praediti et nominibus et moribus. 
« Quidam feri et ad mortem paratiſſimi, Getae utique.” Mela, I. ii. c. 2. 
* Getae, Daci Romanis dicti.“ Plin. H. N. I. iv. c. 25. p. 216. © Gotti, Getae 
« dicerentur.” Spartian. in Carac. p. 731. © Daci, ſoboles Getarum.“ Juſtin, 
I. Will , 3. 

The only writer among the ancients, that I know of, who appears to make 
any doubt of this matter, is Dion Caſſius, © I call theſe people Daci, (fays 
| he) © becauſe they call themſelves ſo; though I am ſenſible, that ſome of the 
« Greeks call them Getae, but without aſſigning any reaſon for this appel- 
lation,“ p. 1105. If Dion had obſerved what Strabo had ſaid, he would 
ſcarce have made this remark. Strabo gives one of the beſt reaſons imagina- 
ble, why the Greeks called the Daci, Getae ; and the Getae, Thracians; be- 
cauſe all theſe people ſpoke the ſame language. 'Oucyaurla d ee Tera 
Toic Adxoigy, p. 468. ad rw Tu opoyaurle Tos Get 0ves, Id. p. 465. Pro- 
copius, appealing to this kind of evidence, determines that the Goths, Van- 
dals, and Gepidae, were originally the ſame people. Gothicae nationes 


* multiplices olim fuere, et nunc ſunt . .. Vandali, Wiſigothi, et Gepidae, &c. 


* leges eaedem, LINGUA UNA.” Procop. Vandal. edit. Venet. p. 345. Salmaſius 
thought, that, in all queſtions about deſcent, this was a deciſive argument. 
« Probari poteſt argumento vix vincibili, quod a lingua ſeu dialecto ducitur.“ 
De Hellen. p. 364. From this principle Mr. Hume very juſtly concluded, 
that the ancient inhabitants of Scotland were of two different nations, one 


of Celtic, and the other of Teutonic original. The Lowlands were peopled 


by a race of men, who, if we may judge by their tongue (a more certain 
proof than any imperfect and fabulous annals), muſt neceſſarily have been 


* of Saxon original.” Hume's Stuarts, vol. i. firſt edition. This paragraph is 
omitted in the ſubſequent editions. 9 


Ass ER 


* 5 
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Asstr [9] Mgnzvens1s, who carries up the pedigree of 
Alfred, in the true ſpirit of his own country, as high as. 
Adam, mentions Geta with. particular marks of diſ- 

tinction, as one of his anceſtors : © Quem Getam jam- 
« dudum pagani pro Deo venerabantur.” 

So the Saxon [/] Chronicle brings Ida the Northum- 
brian from the ſame ſtem; the firſt of his anceſtors was 
Gaeta. Theſe Saxon pedigrees are often carried no 
higher than Woden; but in thoſe that are, it is plain, 
by the intermediate anceſtors, that they all came from 
Gaeta. Thus Huntingdon [o, going upwards in the 
pedi gree of the Kentiſh Saxons, filii Woden .... filii 
Getae.” And till later, Ordericus Vitalis [z}, in the de- 
ſcent of Edward the Confeſſor: © Cetuna genuit 
« Gaetam :” and after five deſcents comes Woden, a 
ec quo Angli feriam ſextam Wopzxis diem nuncupant.” 
The name Jutes is only a corruption of Getae; which was 
written very different ways, Giotae, Geatae, Gene, Jetae, 
Jutae. In his (ſays a very judicious writer ſue]) an- 
e tiqua Getarum et Gothorum nomina adhuc ſuper- 


I] Edit. Wiſe, Oxon. p- 2. 

[7] This Chronicle carries the genealogy of the other Saxon princes no- 
higher than Woden, who, from the account given by Aſſer, Huntingdon, this 
Chronicle, &c. was five generations lower than Gaeta. The genealogiſts dif- 
fer very little in the degrees of ſucceſſion ; but, after all the boaſted antiquity 
of theſe fabulous deſcents, none of theſe princes (allowing 30 years for a 


generation) were able to carry up the accounts of their family, ſo high as the 
beginning of the Chriſtian æra. 


[5s] Scriptores poſt Baedam, p. 310. 

] Ducheſne's Script. Norman. p. 659. 

Lu] Smith's Notes on Bede, p. 5 2. 
| e ſunt.” 
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« ſunt.” Through this dark medium, ſome rays of light 
are tranſmitted ; we diſcover ſomething of their firſt ori- 
ginal, and their true hiſtory. 

Tris is a ſhort view of thoſe primitive connexions, 
which muſt have been between the Greeks and the Goths, 
both by commerce and deſcent : it had been eaſy to en- 
large upon each of theſe articles : but as they now ſtand, 
I am perſuaded, that they may be admitted as pre- 


ſumptive proots of the point in queſtion. The whole 
appearance 1s uniform and conſiſtent. Every opening 
leads to the ſame place, and has the ſame point in view, 


viz. that the remarkable agreement between the Greek 
and Saxon weights and meaſures was not owing to any 
caſual coincidence ; but that they were truly of Greek 


original. 


From this account of the weight and origin of the 
Saxon pound, we may draw ſome concluſions. 

FixsT of all; This is the true reaſon why the Saxon 
or Engliſh 3 was called the pound Sterling. Their 
anceſtors brought it from the moſt Eaſtern parts of Eu- 


rope, the ſhores of the Euxine. They called it Libra 


Efterlingorum, the Pound Eſterling or Sterling Lw., to dif- 


w] Sterling and Eſterling are "undoubtedly the ſame word ; but not, as has 
been conjectured, © ex E proſthetica Gallorum vocibus litera S incipientibus 
« non raro addita, uti in ſpiritus, eſprit ; ſcutiger, eſcuyer.” This addition was 


very common in the Franco-gallic, but not in the Saxon. The Saxons uſually 
dropt the initial E in words borrowed from other languages; as, //ave, from 


eſclave; ſcale, eſcailles; flander, eſclandre; biſhop, epiſcopus. What a variety 
of conjectures hath been offered, to account for the uſe and meaning of the 
word STERLING ? It has been ſuppoſed to come from Egypt, Arabia, Italy, 


Scotland, and almoſt every region and country but the right. From the 


8 


_ 
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tinguiſh it from the Roman pound ; which, to preſerve 
the ſame diſtinction, was called Libra Occidua, or the 
Weſtern pound. In the Acts of pope Marcellinus it 
is ſaid, that he was depoſed by the Libra Occidua[ x}, or 
Weſtern pound; becauſe, at the time theſe Acts were 
drawn up, the Roman emperors ſtruck out of a pound of 
gold 72 [Y] ſolidi. The meaning of the expreſſion was, 
that the ſcale turned againſt Marcellinus by the whole 
weight of the Weſtern pound; i. e. the evidence of 72 


merchants; from the workmen in the mint; from the caſtle of that name in 
Scotland; from the Saracenic Eſtar, or Eſtaron, a ſort of coin; from à /tar, 
the uſual mark upon Jewiſh indentures, or bonds; from the Saxon jreone, a 
rule or ſtandard, and even from the bird ftarling: ſee Spelman, Somner, 
Hooper, Lowndes &c. Gronovius, after reciting moſt of theſe conjectures, 
declares in favour of another, not leſs improbable than any of the former. 
Et tamen non Solidorum, ſed Sterlingorum haec libra yocitata, quia veriſimile 
« eſt, tum illum nummum maxime frequentatum fuiſſe.” De pec. vet. p. 158. 

[x] Hi omnes ſunt viri electi, LiBxa occIpva qui teſtimonium perhibent 
& . . . quoniam in LxxII ſolidorum libra occidua in reparationem ſurgit annus.” 
Labbe Concil. tom. i. p. 942. Scaliger was very clear in this point: © Occiduam 
_« quidem libram intelligo Romanam, quae diſtingueretur ab ea, qua uterentur 
« Conſtantinopolitani, qui dicerentur Orientales.” Scal. de re numm. p. 65. But 
Gronovius with ſome difhdence : © Commodiſſimum videtur Occiduam fimpli- 
« citer intelligere Romanam ſive Italicam . . . libram.” De pec. vet. p. 351. 
[]“ Siquis ſolidos appendere voluit auri cocti, vr ſolidos quaternorum 
« ſcriptulorum, noſtris vultibus figurãtos a ppendat pro ſingulis unciis““ Cod. 
Theod, 1. xii. tit. 7. p. 563. And thus the juſtinian code: © Quotieſcunque 
« certa ſolidorum ſumma pro tituli quantitatꝭ debetur, et auri maſſa tranſmit- 
« titur, in Lxx11 ſolidos, libra feratur.” Cod. I. x. tit. 70. p. 5. I agree with the 
very learned cardinal Noris, that the Acta Marcellini are certainly not genuine. 
They allude (as he obſerves) to a law of Honorius, in A. D. 395. And this 
very paſlage proves the ſame thing: the number of ſolidi was not brought to 
72 in the pound, till after Marcellinus's death. But to conclude from the 
number of ſolidi in the pound, that the pound itſelf was altered, was con- 
cluding without premiſes, Here the -cardinal took up with the current 
opinion, without giving himſelf the trouble to examine it. 


M perſons, 
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perſons, men of weight and credit, Aurei all. It was a 
ſort of pun, playing upon the word Pound. But the 
evidence of this paſſage is for that reaſon more deciſive ; 
for ſuch alluſions are uſually made to things well known, 
and turn upon familiar expreſſions. Whether the Acts 
of pope Marcellinus are genuine, or not, is a queſtion, that 
I am no way concerned in. It is the ſame thing, with 
regard to this point, whether they were written in the 
fourth or fifth century. That they are ancient is cer- 
tain ; becauſe the conſequence of this real, or ſuppoſed, 
determination was ſo conſiderable, that the number 72 
was fixed by the old laws of England, as the legal num- 
ber of witneſſes for depoſing biſhops. The laws [Z] of 
Henry I, ſay, That a biſhop ſhall not be depoſed, but by 
72 witneſſes; and popes by no authority whatſoever. 
Popes were then become abſolute princes, arbiters of 
Europe, and much above the reach of any Synodical de- 
ciſions: the biſhops themſelves were in no great dan- 
ger of being depoſed, when it was neceſſary to ſupport 
the charge againſt them by ſuch a cloud of witneſſes. 

2. Tris diſtinction of the Eaſtern and Weſtern, or 
Greek and Roman, pounds continuing for ſo many ages, 
and in the ſame proportion, is an evidence that the pounds 
themſelves were always of the ſame weight, without any 
conſiderable variation. Hence it follows, that biſho 
Hooper's, Dr. Arbuthnot's, Monſieur Eiſenſchmid's ac- 


[2] Et non dampnetur praeſul, niſi in 72 teſtibus, neque praeſul ſummus 
a quoquam judicetur.” Leg. Sax. p. 237. 


counts 
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counts of a Mina Attica antiqua, media, &c. are opinions 
taken up without any proper authority. 

Tnus again, We muſt for the ſame reaſon reje 
Agricola's, Hottoman's, Gothofred's, Cardinal Noris's, 
and Dr. Bernard's ſentiments about the alterations or di- 
minutions in the Roman pound. 

3. Tuis ſhews the reaſon of biſhop Hooper's miſtake 
in aſcribing the origin of the Engliſh weights and mea- 
ſures to the Saracens. He found an agreement, but miſ- 
took the original. The Ptolemics, who had been fo long 
maſters of Egypt, left the Grecian weights and mea- 
ſures in that country, where the Saracens found them. 
Hyginus [a] tells us, that the Greek foot was in Egypt 
called the Ptolemaic foot; that theſe were the ſame mea- 
ſures. The conformity, which that very learned and 
excellent prelate found between the Saracenic weights 
and meaſures, and our own, was owing to this circum- 
ſtance, that they came from the ſame original: but his 
conjecture about their being brought into England either 
by Charlemagne [4], or the Saracens, has not the leaſt 
appearance of evidence to ſupport it. 

As biſhop Hooper's miſtake was owing to a fimilitude 
of weight, &c. without authority; Dr. Hickes's aroſe 
from authority, without any ſort of agreement in weight. 
He was extremely well read in all parts of Saxon learn- 
[a] „Pes eorum, qui Ptolemaicus appellatur, habet pedem monetalem, et 


« ſemunciam.” Hyg. p. 210. Here the Greek foot, which was half an inch 


longer than the Roman, was called the Ptolemaic foot, and conſequently made 
uſe of by thoſe princes. 


(6] n ee. N 
M 2 ing, 
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ing, and took his opinion from one of Ethelred's [c 
laws. It is there ſaid, Let them, who overlook the 
ports, ſee that the weights be ſo marked, that 15 Orae 
« make a pound.” As Ora was uſed for an ounce, as an 
equivalent expreſſion, he concluded, that there muſt be 
15 Ounces in the Saxon pound; and he was right: but 
he miſtook the commercial for the nummulary weights; 
the pound uſed in the Ports, for that in the Exchequer. 
The Saxons had, as the Greeks and Romans before them, 
two ſorts of weights; one for trade and heavy goods; the 
other for working off their coins, and ſome other valuable 
articles. 

Bur to ſet this matter in a clearer light, we muſt trace 
it ſtill higher, and begin long before the Saxon times: 
for there is no taking a right ſtep, without obſerving 
what the ancient writers about weights and meaſures 
have ſaid upon that ſubject. Some of their general poſi- 
tions d] are, That the weights and meaſures of the 
« fame country differed in ſome reſpects, as cuſtom di- 
<« rected; particular weights and meaſures took place for 
particular things: therefore it was difficult to ſpecify 
e the weight of ſeveral ſorts of heavy goods; not be- 


[c] Et ipfi qui portus cuſtodiunt, efficiunt ſuper overhirneſſam meam, ut 
„ omne pondus ad MERCATUM fit pondus, quo pecunia mea recipitur, et 
* eorum ſingulum ita ſignetur, quod xv ORAE LIBRAM faciant.” Brompton, int. 
Decem Script. p. 899. This was every way agreeable to the Roman practice: 
they had different pounds for the Exchequer, and the market; yet. their 
ounces were the ſame. | 

ld] Galen. c. 1. et c. 3. Incert. c. 2. inter Scriptores de pond; et menſuris in 
Append. ad Hen. Steph. Lex. Graecum. 


cauſe 
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cauſe they diftered in their ſpecific gravity (for that was 
unavoidable, and the obſervation had been trifling) ; but 
becauſe there was a difference in the ſcale or buſhel, ac- 
cording to the difterent quantities allowed as weight or 
meaſure, in particular things. This occaſioned, what 
they called, ij a] Th» gory dio Y 1 ah mh HW TH» 
Y CW[REVWY © the difference between the real pound in the 
ſcale, and the weight allowed by the cuſtom of the place. 
Thus in our own country, though we have one ſtatutable 
buſhel, yet a buſhel of wheat and of oats is, in moſt parts 


of England, not the ſame meaſure ; it is according to the 
cuſtom of the place. 


Tuus again; our apothecaries buy their drugs by one 
pound, and make up their medicines by another. The 
very ſame rule was obſerved among the Romans: their 
phyſicians preſcribed by the nummulary pound of 12 
ounces. This is evident from their univerſal practice 
from Cato ſe] downwards: and yet one of theſe writers 
upon weights and meaſures expreſly ſays, that the pound 
uſed in phyſic was 16 ounces [F]. He calls it indeed 
Mina, to diſtinguiſh it from the Libra, which was only 
12. This was the language of the age. This difference 
of weight and expreſſion ſhews that their way of ſpeak- 
ing was more exact than ours, though their practice was 
the ſame. Several of the old tracts concerning weights 


[2] Cato de re ruſtica, c. cxxvii. Tellus, l. v. 17. Scribon. Larg. p. 23, 24. 
& Plin. Hiſt, N. 1. xx. P. 188. I. x. P- 263, 266. J. xxiii. p. 530. 


IJ] H ps naa ptr Th lal eue xpnow dye Te. “. Dioſcor. in Append. ad Lex. 
H. Stephani. 


and 
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and meaſures were firſt collected and publiſhed by Henry 
Stephens. Perhaps every one of them may not belong to 
that particular author, whofe name it bears: yet they are 
truly ancient, and their evidence [g] unqueſtionable. I 
ſhall repreſent it briefly, as it ſtands in the following 
columns, giving the firſt place to thoſe authors, with 
whoſe age and authority we are certainly acquainted. 


Galen. Epiphanius. © Dioſcorides. po Cleopatra, % Incertus. 
Unc. Unc. Unc. Unc. Unc, 
{Libra 12| Libra 2 . Ros 12 [Libra 12| Libra 12 
| Mina Atti- Mina Atti- ] 
ca N uy ca una 1 
E Attica f a 
& 5 Mina medica 16 Mina 16 8 16 
tiaca 
Italica 18 Ptolemaica 18 Ptolemaica 18 
F A-! Mina Itali- Mina Alex- ] 
lexandrina | Fl ca 20 andrina | 8 


Ir appears, by comparing the accounts given us from 


ſo many different hands, firſt, That the Greeks had two 
different pounds, nina uma, et altera: one of 12 
ounces, and one of 16. Theſe were not, as biſhop 
Hooper and Dr. Arbuthnot conjectured, the Mina anti- 
qua, media, &c. but two pounds uſed at the ſame time 
for different purpoſes, and both of them in uſe when theſe 
accounts of weights and meaſures were taken. 

IT appears, 2%, That the Mina Aztica altera, Aegyptia, 
and medica were the ſame, viz. 16 Roman ounces, This 
was undoubtedly the ancient commercial pound of the 
Eaſtern nations. The Romans, in their treaty [4] with 


g] Scriptor. de ponderibus et menſ. ut ſupra, 
1] © Argenti probi Attici duodecim millia talentum dato intra quatuor- 


Antiochus, 
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Antiochus, fixed his tribute by it: one of the articles was, 
that the talent he paid, ſhould be 80 Roman pounds, 
Varro [i] ſays, this was the weight of the Egyptian talent, 
and by this treaty it appears to be uſed among the Syrians 
alſo. This talent therefore was, like other money- 
talents [4], juſt 60 of theſe pounds : for as 12 is to 16; 
ſo is 60 to 80: or 60 Syrian pounds of 16 ounces, were 
the ſame as 80 Roman pounds of 12. The Romans, 
when they ſubdued the Eaſt, underſtood political arith- 
metic perfectly well, and took the talent of the country; 
which being not ſo familiar among them in pecuniary 
eſtimates, the value of it was ſpecified and determined by 
their own weights. They fixed upon the commercial 


pound, as the heavieſt : the Greek talent uſed in all their 


money-accounts being one fourth leſs. 

3%, Theſe extracts plainly ſhew, that the Romans had 
likewiſe two [/] pounds in conſtant uſe, the Mina and the 
Libra, of different weights: one nummulary, or uſed 
only in a few other valuable articles [-z]: the other com- 


« decim annos, penſionibus aequis; talentum ne minus octoginta Romanis 
* ponderibus pendat.” Liv. xxxviii. 38. 


[] © Talentum autem Aegyptium pondo Lxxx patere Varro tradit,” Plin. 


H. N. vol ii. I. xxxiii. 614. 

[4] « Omne talentum (ut ex Herone conſtat) minis conſtabat ſui ge- 
« neris Lx.“ Petav. in Epiphan. De pond. et menſuris, vol. ii. p. 427. 

/] Dioſcor. Cleopat. &c. ut ſupra. 

In] Pliny, ſpeaking of the two ſorts of Indian pepper, lays, © Utrumque 
« ſylveſtre gentibus ſuis eſt, et tamen pondere emitur, ut aurum vel argen- 
* tum.” H. N. vol. i. I. xii. p. 658. He admires at the dearneſs of a fpice, that 


grew wild in the woods, where the only expence that attended it was the 


gathering. To ſay, that it was bought by weight was ſaying nothing: that 
was common to all drugs and ſpices whatſoever, We are here told there- 


mercial, 


— — r 
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mercial, and extending to all their heavy goods. Galen, 
Epiphanius, Dioſcorides, ſpeak of them diſtinctly by their 


different names, Libra Romana, and Mina Romana. Each 


of them was marked with their proper letters. The 


Mina [7] marked thus ; the Libra thus 7. This was 
done moſt probably to prevent any miſtakes in uſing 
them, by putting a wrong weight into the ſcale. Hence 
Petavius o], in his notes upon Epiphanius, De ponde- 
ribus et menſuris, very juſtly concludes, that the Mina 
Romana was one weight, and the Libra Romana another; 
and adds the authority of Hero in confirmation of this 
opinion. 

ANOTHER point, that ariſes by comparing the accounts 
of theſe writers upon weights and meaſures, is this : They 
expreſly aſſert, that there were Italic and Ptolemaic Minae 
of 18 ounces; and Roman, Italic, and Alexandrine Minae 
of 20, meaning in all appearance ounces of the ſame 
weight. The pound of 18 ounces, or the difference 


fore, that it was not ſold by the common mercantile pound, but by the 
goldſmiths weights, “ pondere, ut aurum vel argentum;” i. e. pondere, quo — 


ut pro quo vel quaſi. In any other view, the obſervation is childiſh, and has 
no meaning. 


* od — — » — * — | 
un] T . prey (naive To wr 50rxaov %u EN ov TO # 1 7 d AiTpay To. X Re 
Ei Eν T0 7 - „Gal. e. 1. in Appendice ad Hen. Steph. Lex. Graec. We 


have a weight in Dr. Middleton's collection marked in this manner, X. A. or 
Libra una, as differing from the Mina. Germ. Ant. Mon. Tab. xx. 


[] Epiphan. Opp. vol. II. p. 430. Though the words Libra and Mina 


had been uſed indifferently for the Greek and Roman nummulary pound; yet 


in theſe writers they are diſtinguiſhed: the mercantile pound is Mina, the 


nummulary Libra. Perhaps, this diſtinction was not made before the lower 
empire. It is not commonly obſerved; Gronovius takes no notice of it. 


between 
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between two commercial pounds of 16, and 18 ounces is 
eaſily accounted for: it is the very ſame that now ſubſiſts 
in our Averdupois weight. The Averdupois pound is 
only 16 ounces, the ancient commercial pound : but the 
hundred, by which the cuſtoms are rated and the tradeſ- 
men buy their goods, is 112 of theſe pounds, or, what 
amounts to the ſame thing, a pound of 18 ounces. For 
as 16 is to 18, ſo is 100 to 112 very nearly; i. e. be- 


tween one hundred pounds of eighteen ounces to the 


pound and a hundred and twelve of 16 ounces, there is 
only half a pound difference. Hence it follows, That 
trade was anciently carried on in the Roman empire, juſt 
as it is now in Great Britain. The retailer diſpoſed of his 
goods by a pound of 16 ounces, and bought them by one 
of eighteen, 1. e. by our preſent Averdupois weight. We 
eſtimate the difference of theſe weights only in the groſs, 
by the hundred, or its parts, halves, and quarters: the 
Romans did it more minutely, by the pound : this dif- 
ference, in the way of reckoning, made none at all in 


practice. It was making the tradeſman an allowance for 


wear and tear, and the turn of the ſcale, and giving ſome 
advantage in paying the duties which were impoſed; the 


conſumer paying a higher rate than the merchant ; i. e. 
beſides the advanced duty, allowing for it by a pound one 


ninth part leſs than that by which they were imported. 
This appears to be, in ſome proportion or other, the rea- 
ſonable and common practice of all ages. 

As the evidence now in being, our preſent practice, 


entirely removes the firſt part of this difficulty, may we 
N not 
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not conclude, that the difference between the pound 
of 16 and of 20 ounces muſt be accounted for upon the 
ſame principles ? 

Wurx the cuſtoms were firſt eſtabliſhed, the govern- 
ment might treat the merchant with more indulgence. 
Commerce was then in its infancy, wanted, and deſerved 
encouragement ; and perhaps was not able to bear any 
ſevere impoſitions. Inſtead therefore of a groſs weight, 
which coincided with a pound of 18 ounces, the 
merchant had a larger allowance : the duties upon the 
freight were levied by a pound one fifth part heavier 
than that by which they were retailed. A paſſage in 
Dionyſius [p] Halicarnaſſeus ſhews, that the groſs hun- 
dred, or what I take the liberty of calling the , Aver- 
dupois weight, was then x25 pounds, or, in the Roman 
way of reckoning, that there were 20. ounces to the 
pound, This mercantile hundred is mentioned. by 


Galen [y] and Epiphanius, and conſequently brought. 


[ P] AiTyniwy gib &o0Iapicoy, Tv Ot Gννονν aldaceey vopuTrue, PapO©? Wadde 
bet CYpTAy GOANAR TRHAGY Wy Exxcidena &5 OAKHN Y KB ty Ho. Dion. Hal. vol. I. 
lib. ix. c. 27. Dr. Hudſon tranſlates the paſſage thus: Duo aſſium millia: as autem 
nummus erat aereus libralis ; ita ut tota muldta pondere ſuo ſedecim talenta 
aeris conficeret. This does not quite expreſs the meaning of the original. Pon- 
dere ſuo is at beſt ambiguous. It ſhould be, ita ut tota mulcta ſedecim talenta 
conficeret, AD (vel SECUNDUM) pondus aerts, The whole fine was 16 talents 
braſs weight. Divide 2000 pounds by 125, the quotient will be 16, which 
proves that the groſs. braſs weight was 125 pounds to the hundred, or 20 
Ounce to-the pound. 

[9] EvJnnov 67% Thy Ahead cal. Nye ur, alas Xx 80%, dmg u Tay A- 
x4wy txy 4 n. Gal. de compoſit. I. ii. c. 17. Manife eſtum eſt, quod hoc de libra 
dictum eſt Alexandrina, 20 uncias habente, et in unaquaque uncia ofto drach- 
mas. An evident proof that the denarius was then brought down to eight 


down 
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down to the fourth century: may we not hence preſume, 
that the uſe of this greater hundred began early, 
and continued from the times of the republic to the lower 
empire? 

CusToms were a very ancient part of the Roman re- 
venue. They were duties impoſed, and continued, as 


Tacitus obſerves, when the ſpirit of liberty ran higheſt 


among that people. 


inthe ounce. Taxaiſ ici 70 Cxrepeaancy was raludpyucy pirggy. xl It Toy Hu 
(read, as Petavius well corrects it, AITPIEMON) pxt Aiſpar Vagxe. Epiphan. de 
ponder. p. 183. Talentum menſurarum omnium, quibus pondera metimur, maxi- 
mum eſt : Quod ſi ad libras redigatur mercatorias, cxxv complectitur. So He- 
ſychius, Taxa .. . db Ailpay c, IN S axo0rrile 8c. It appears from theſe 
authorities, that the latter Greeks uſed r4aasy, not only for the nummulary 
talent; but, as the Romans did centenarium, for the groſs mercantile hundred. 
whatever was then in uſe. The meaning of Litriſmus, which biſhop Hooper 
was ſo much at a loſs to explain, 1 is eaſily accounted for by this paſſage in 
Epiphanius. The biſhop's opinion was, that, in all money accounts, the Ro- 
man way of reckoning was called Litriſmus; and the Grecian, Argyriſmus. 
Vid. Inquiry, p. 143. But this diſtinction has nothing to do with the differ- 
ence of the Greek and Roman money, or manner of reckoning it. When 
they reckoned v airpiopdy, it was by the groſs mercantile hundred; when, 
x] agyupopey, they meant the nummulary talent of 60 pounds: or, to ſpeak 
according to our preſent uſage, one ſignified the Troy, and the other the 
Averdupois weight. Thus Petavius very well explains the different ſenſes of 
Phollis. When they reckoned by the braſs Phollis, it was ſaid to be ale 
Invapio dy, for the Denarius was then a braſs coin; when by the ſilver Phollis, 
it was xala apyvpopir. But Petavius was mack miſtaken in ſaying, that 
Litriſmus meant the Jewiſh talent of the Sanctuary, containing 120 pounds: 
it was not applicable to money, but to merchandiſe only. There are great 
errors in this treatiſe of Epiphanius's; ſome owing to the ignorance of 
tranſcribers; and ſome perhaps to their diligence in inſerting, the accounts 
of later times. But, whatever they were owing to, Mr. Greaves long ago 
thought that many of them were incurable; and it is certain, that biſhop 
Hooper's method of curing them was attended with very little ſucceſs. 


N 2 « A con- 
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A conſulibus [V] et tribunis plebis conſtitutae, acri 
*ctiam populi Romani tum libertate.“ | 
Marzllus Nepos, a man of a turbulent and factious 
ſpirit, who employed all the corrupt arts of popularity 


purely for ſelf-intereſt, procured a law to be paſſed, when 


he was Praetor, by Winch all the inhabitants of Italy 
were diſcharged from cuſtoms [5], and all other taxes 
whatſoever. This was bidding high for the higheſt 


office in the commonwealth, and intended, no doubt, as 


a ſtep to, what he not long after obtained, the Conſulſhip. 


Cicero, and the ſober part of the ſenate, were much of- 
fended at this raſh proceeding, courting the favour of the 
people againſt the real intereſt of the ſtate. But fuch 
violent favours are uſually of ſhort continuance. The 
law was ſoon repealed. Julius Caeſar C-], either through 
the neceſſity of his affairs, which required larger ſup- 


plies; or out of a laudable policy, ta recover an ancient 


[7] Annal. I. xiii. c. 50. 

[5] O e vin» 5 , are waow lic Y tyiile* T9 0} gpalnys 16 deny. 
vii avTov * U 0¹ GNανν (0 P Mitre Newws 37) Meera, Xe To As Lex de its 
abolendis lata omnibus perquam accepta fuit. At praetori, qui eam tulerat, infeſti 
ſenatores voluerunt, &c. Dion. Caſl. vol. i. p. 143. Metellus had done Cicero 
very ill offices; but his oppoſition to this law was owing to a patriot ſpirit. 
His opinion was,“ imperium retineri fine vectigalibus nullo modo poſſe.“ Ep. 
ad Quint. Frat. I. i. 1.S$ 11. 

[] © Peregrinarum mercium portoria inſtituit.” Suet. in J. Caeſ. c. 43. 
This paſſage has ſometimes been miſunderſtood, as if J. Caeſar was the firſt, 
who laid a duty on foreign merchandize. But the words do not imply this; 
inſtituit is only 1mpoſurt, ordinavit. Thus Livy ſaid long before of their chief 
magiſtrates, © portoria quoque et vectigalia idem multa inſtituerunt.“ 1, xl. 
c. 51. Theſe duties were laid on at firſt in the very infancy of their ſtate, 
under the regal government. Id. I. ii. 9. l. v. 1. 


and 
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and conſiderable part of the revenue, revived the cuſtoms 
upon all foreign goods. At what rates they were impo- 
ſed is uncertain. 'This is a very obſcure part of their 
hiſtory; we know little of it. Cicero [2] informs us, 
that, in the ports of Sicily, the corn duties were then at 
five per cent. It is certain, that they were in Italy, as 
in other countries, different at different times. Under the 
Imperial government, much depended upon the caprice 
of the prince, as well as the real exigences of the ſtate. 
The cuſtoms were never intirely remitted, ſometimes 


leſſened, but much oftener enlarged. We meet with 


them, for different articles, as low as two and a half 
per cent; at five per cent; and, under the Byzantine em- 
pire, they were rated much higher, at 12 [w] and a 
half per cent. Hence there is ſome reaſon to conclude, 
that, when the ſtate wanted ſo much larger ſupplies, 
the groſs weight of 125 pounds was brought down to 
112, or the pound of 20 ounces to that of 18: Juſt one 
half the allowance for wear and tear &c. was ſtruck off. 


[4u] © Scribit HS. ſexaginta ſocios perdidiſſe ex vicefima portorii Syracu- 
* ſis.” Cic. in II. Ver. c. 75. One of the charges againſt Verres was de- 
frauding the government of the cuſtoms. In what light this was then con- 


. 
* 


ſidered appears by the manner in which Cicero treats it. 


« frumenti, vim mellis maximam, Syracuſis exportaſſe.“ Id. c. 72. It is plain, 
by the charge, that all theſe articles ought to have paid a duty. 

[w] © Ex praeſtatione vectigalium nullius omnino nomine quicquam minu- 
© atur, quin octavas more ſolito conſtitutas, omne genus hominum quod coin- 
* merciis voluit intereſſe, dependat.“ Cod. L IV. tit. Ixi. 7. 


For 


“Satisne magnum... 
* hoc crimen videtur? nullum, opinor, majus. Dico, te maximum pondus auri, 
© argenti, eboris, purpurae, plurimam veſtem Melitenſem, plurimam ſtragulam,. 
multam Deliacam ſupellectilem, plurima vaſa Corinthia, magnum numerum 
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For whenever this was done, it was certainly done to 
improve the revenue: It raiſed the duties upon exports 
and imports very conſiderably, without appearing to al- 
ter the former payments. It is not known when this 
alteration took place; but, I believe, it may be warranta- 
bly ſaid, that it was under the Byzantine empire, becauſe 
we meet with no certain [x] account of this pound of 18 
ounces before that time, Galen often mentions the old 
Alexandrine pound of 20 ounces, but ſays not a word of 
this pound of 18. If this had been in uſe in his time, 
it is ſcarce poſſible that it ſhould eſcape his notice, when 
this very point, the diverſity of theſe pounds, was the 
ſubje& of his enquiries, and in view before him. I ſhall 
give the paſſage [y] below. The caſe is exactly the 


[x] Dioſcorides and Cleopatra, to whom the Greek treatiſes De Ponderi- 
bus et menſuris, at the end of Hen. Stephens's Theſaurus, are aſcribed, muſt 
be perſons that lived under the lower empire. Perhaps the former, that 
Dioſcorides Byzantinus, who lived in the reign of Marcian. Who the lady 
was, I know not. 

[LY] Aiamequuilas & rode wept rd gabpuiv, E fr p, d isw 6 Þ MNAL 
gabladg, vlan wi boxaidea NEIN ghuu Eves THY rd v, iviny dt ax00;* 'Evioy Jt C diops* 
Ceilur, , lus A, &xo0% Parxoviiev Au hues, Tay d di ixxaidma. A great 
deal has been ſaid by the writers upon weights and meaſures, about the true weight 
of the Mina; ſome ſaying it conſiſted of 20 ounces, others of 16: And here again, 
they admit a diſtindtion, ſaying the Alexandrine Mina was 20 ounces, and the 
cther 16, Gal. De compo. med. I. v. He does not here tell us the name 
of this pound of 16. ounces ; but he calls it in another place Attica, Aegyptia : 
the pound of 18 ounces is never mentioned. I ſay this upon the authority 
of the very learned Mr. Archdeacon Chapman, to whom I am much obliged 
for communicating what Galen has ſaid upon that ſubject. He had read over 
that author with great attention (and I believe all the authors of claſſical 
antiquity); but as I had no opportunity of conſulting Galen, all the citations 
from him, except what occurs in H. Stephens's Lexicon or Greaves's Dena- 
rius, are owing to his friendſhip and humanity, 

ſame 
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ſame with Epiphanius. In that treatiſe of his, which is 
expreſsly upon this ſubject, De ponderibus et menſuris, 
he is equally ſilent about this pound of 18 ounces. Can 
ſuch an omiſſion be accounted for any other way, than 
by taking it for granted that he knew nothing of it, 
and that it was not in being before the fifth century ? 
At the concluſion of the Conſular, and beginning of the 
Imperial government, Egypt and Italy were the places, 
where the great branches of the Roman commerce were 
principally carried on. By this means this firſt mercan- 
tile pound was called indiſcriminately, the Roman, Italic, 
Ptolemaic, or Alexandrine pound. After the diminu— 
tion of the pound, the ſame appellations were continued; 
for the term Italic was applied to both theſe pounds of 
18 and 20 ounces: Calling it the Ptolemaic is an evi- 
dence that it was in uſe before Egypt was reduced into 
the form of a Roman province, and that it was origi- 
nally the ſame as that which Galen calls the Roman and 
Alexandrine pound. 
Uron the whole then, this is very evident, that the 
cuſtom of having two pounds, the one nummulary, and 
the other commercial, began almoſt as early as the be- 
ginning of commerce among the Greeks. The Romans 
followed their example. The more valuable goods were 
not rated by the ſame weight, as the common articles 
in trade. In theſe, as many of them were more liable 
to damage or diminution in their freight, there was an 
allowance made in paying the duties. The firſt groſs 
weight, that we know of, was 125 pounds to the hun- 


dred, , 
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dred, which was afterwards reduced to 112: or, in the 


Roman way of reckoning, the pound of 20 ounces was 
brought down to 18, our preſent Averdupois weight. 

Lr us now return to Dr. Hickes's account of the 
Saxon Pound. That this pound of 15 ounces was their 
commercial pound, is very evident from the law it ſelf. 
It is directed to be uſed in the ports, where the wares 
and merchandiſes, either for export or import, were to be 
weighed off. But if this evidence is not ſufficient, Fle- 
ta's [a] account of the weights and meaſures in this king- 
dom makes it indiſputable: he ſays expreſsly, that the 
mercantile pound was 15 ounces: © Quindecim unciae 
« faciunt libram mercatoriam.” The Saxon practice 
was the ſame, as that of the Romans and Greeks before 
them : though they had two pounds, one for the Exche- 
quer, and one for trade, yet the ounces were the ſame in 
both; the commercial pound differing from the other on- 
ly in the number of ounces. 5 

Tux difference between the Saxon mercantile pound of 
15 ounces, and the Roman of 16, was inconſiderable [&]: 
they might mutually paſs for each other in trade without 
any inconvenience, juſt as the Greek and Roman money 
did, where there was much the ſame- difference. But 
this is demonſtration that the Saxons did not make uſe 
of the Roman weights and meaſures; otherwiſe they had 

ſa] Lib. iii. c. 12. 

[5] Not above half an ounce, ſuppoſing the weight of the old Tower 


pound, as given in the 18 of Hen, VII. to be hay night: but it had . 
bably ſuffered ſome diminution, 


taken 
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taken this pound of 16 ounces for their traffic; and 
it proves likewiſe that the Saxon pound was heavier than 
the Roman by this accommodation of a pound of 15 to 
one of 16 ounces. This account of Fleta ſhews, that 
the Norman kings made no innovations in this matter : 
ſeveral of the Conqueror's Jaws [c] confirm the Saxon 
practice, that all his ſubjects ſhould uſe the ſame weights 
and meaſures, which they did in his predeceſſor's reiga. 
All the ſubſequent princes followed the ſame rule ; and 
it was at laſt eſtabliſhed by Magna Charta [4]. Fleta 
proves, that this uſage continued to his time, and moſt 
probably till the beginning of Edw. III [e]. For in his 
ninth year, the prohibition upon foreign merchants was 
entirely taken oft, and they were at liberty to buy all 


[c] Et quod habeant per univerſum regnum menſuras fideliſſimas, et ſig- 
* natas; et pondera fideliſſima, et ſignata, ſicut boni PRAEDECESSOREs noſtri 
« ſtatuerunt.” Legg. Saxon. p. 217. 228. 

[4] © Una fit menſura per totum regnum noſtrum: de ponderibus autem 
« fit, ut de menſuris.” Mag. Charta R. Joh. in Lex. Sax. p. 370. What this 
pound was appears by 51 Hen. III. it was the pound ſterling, where 20 
pence made an ounce. The inſpection of theſe weights and meaſures was at 
firſt in the king's officers, to whom only the ſubjects could apply for redreſs: 
but in the latter end of this reign, when the citizens and burgeſſes were re- 
preſented in parliament, the Commons even in this article obtained ſome ad- 
ditional privileges. It was enacted, that in every town the king's bailiff 
ſhould ſwear in fix lawful men, to collect all the weights and meaſures, and 
that a jury ſhould be impannelled, according to whoſe verdict the pains and 

penalties ſhould be inflited, 51 Hen. III. 

[e] There was a much ſtranger prohibition in the next reign, 9 Edw. 
III. c. 1. The buſineſs of trade was then ſo little underſtood that our mer- 
chants were forbidden to export the produce and manufactures of our own 
country. © Statutum erat, quod mercatores Angliae non exirent regnum cum 
« Janis et aliis mercimoniis.” Knyghton int, Decem ſcriptores, p. 27 37. 


1 Aver- 
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Averdupois wares, and merchandiſes, &c. at any place 
within the realm, and ſell them to any perſons whatſo- 
ever, except the king's enemies. This, I believe, is the 
firſt meniion of Averdupois wares and merchandiſes in 
our laws. Our foreign trade was then much enlarged ; 
and along with it this Averdupois Roman pound was 
moſt probably adopted, to comply with the uſage of the 
Italian merchants, who were then far more conſiderable, 
than our own. The conqueſts of this great prince, his 


ſucceſs at home and abroad, all his military virtues, are 
much celebrated: but the progreſs he made in trade, 


which was not inferior to the other glories of his reign, 
and much more to the advantage of his country, have 
been ſeldom obſerved : Mr. Addiſon [V, who has done 
much honour to the nation by his writings, tells us that, 
by an eſtimate taken in Edw. Third's time, it appear'd, 
that the balance of trade in our favour was then above a. 
quarter of a million, a very conſiderable ſum in thoſe 
days. The Averdupois pound, made familiar by this in- 
creaſe of commerce, and the encouragement then given 
to foreign merchants, and being more convenient in it's 
ſubdiviſions than the Saxon, has continued ever fince, and: 
is now ſpred ſo far into our numerous and diſtant colonies, 
that it ſeems to be as perpetually, as it was at firſt ſilently, 
eſtabliſhed. 0 * | 

Dx. Hickes would ſcarce have miſtaken the commer- 
cial, for the nummulary, pound, if he had given a little 
more attention to the alteration, and different uſages of 


[JI Frecholder, Ne. 41. | 
the 
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the pound in this country. The Saxon nummulary 
pound was continued here for ſome centuries longer, till 
A. D. 1498, the 12th of Hen. VII, when it was ex- 
changed for the Troy [g] weight: for a ſtatute made in 
that year enacts: That every pound ſhould contain 12 
t ounces Troy, and every ounce 20 ſterlings.” This 
alteration was owing to the intercurſus magnus, or great 
treaty of commerce concluded between England and 
Flanders the year before. The Flemiſh pound was 
adopted, as a compliment to the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
and for the mutual convenience of all their payments, 
which would then be adjuſted by the ſame pound. 

I am therefore at a loſs to aſſign any reaſon, why Mr. 
Folkes [Y] fixes the firſt uſe of this pound in the mint to 
A. D. 1527, the 18th of Hen. VIII; unleſs the papers 
and records under his inſpection, from the Exchequer or 
the mint, happened to take no notice of it before that 
year. But whether they did, or not, the fact is againſt 
them: an act of parliament, the univerſal and invariable 


. 


[2] © That every gallon contain viii li, of wheat of Troy weight... and 
every pound contain xii ounces of Troy weight, and every ounce contain xx 
« ſterlings.” 12 Hen. VII. c. v. Biſhop Hooper and Mr, Lowndes imagined that the 
Troy weight was the old Saxon Pound. Inquiry, p. 404. Mr. Lowndes's Eſſay, 
&c. p. 18. Biſhop Cumberland dated the original of the Troy weight ſome- 
thing later, and thought it was introduced here by the Normans, Eſſay to- 
wards the recovery of the Jewiſh meaſures, &c. p. 107. 

] Tables of Engliſh money, p. 4. 20. Though he ſuppoſes that the 
Troy weight was introduced the 18th of Hen. VIIL into our mint; yet he 
had ſome ſuſpicions about it; becauſe archbiſhop Williams and Mr. Lowndes 


had quoted an indenture of the iſt of Hen, VIII. wherein Troy weight was 
expreſsly mentioned, : 


O 2 : rule 


N 
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rule of our practice ever ſince, is an evidence much ſu- 
perior to any private anecdotes or records whatſoever. 

IT appears likewiſe by this account of the origin of the 
Saxon pound, that Grotius [i], Sheringham, Gronovius, 
and Sir William Temple, were much miſtaken in aſſert- 
ing, that the Goths and Saxons firſt ſettled in Sweden, 
and came from the ſides of the Baltick to their new 
conqueſts and dominions in Europe. Sir William Tem- 
ple had ſome polite and uſeful learning, and great ac- 
compliſhments: but the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of 
his knowledge was the knowledge of the world. It was. 
none of his buſineſs to trace out the origin of ancient 
nations; but to diſcern and ſettle the real intereſts of his 
own: and therein he excelled; every true lover of his 
country muſt remember it with. pleaſure. In him ſuch 
a miſtake was pardonable;. but in Grotius, Sheringham, 
and Gronovius, profeſſed ſcholars, who had made this. 
queſtion the ſubject of a particular enquiry, it was not ſo 
excuſable, To ſpeak. the. real truth, it was in Shering- 
ham credulity; in Grotius complaiſance : He was diſ- 
poſed to compliment the queen, whom he had' the ho- 
nour to ſerve, Every one knows, that he had abilities 
for the work, and that his royal miſtreſs had no averſion 
to ſuch courtly offices. One of the methods he took to. 
raiſe the honour of her country was to make the wilder- 
neſs be, like Eden, the mother-country of mankind ; and. 


[i] Grotii prolegomena ad hiftoriam Gothorum. Sheringham, De origine 
gentis Anglorum. J. Frederici Gronovii Differtatio de Gothorum ſede origi- 
naria. Sir William Temple's Introduction to the hiſtory of England. 


perſuade 
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perſuade us, that Sweden was the place from whence, 
not only all the royal families in Europe, but almoſt all 
the nations in Europe were derived. 

SHERINGHAM had great learning; but along with it a 
diſpoſition to run away with ſhadows, and truſt to old 
rhimes, and legendary tales, as true hiſtory. His aſſer- 
tions are as bold, as his authorities are obſcure. The 
reader will be enabled to judge of his taſte, from a ſhort 
ſpecimen of it in his own words. Ab illis (i. e. Getis) 
« Graeci [&] magna ex parte literis et diſciplina imbuti 
« ſunt.” It is ridiculous to ſearch into the tales and tra- 
ditions of barbarous ages for the origin of nations, unleſs 


they can be clear d up and ſupported by authentic hiſtory. 


Who would now think of deducing our own hiſtory from 


the accounts given by Jeffrey of Monmouth, or Alfred 
of Beverley, tho Mr. Hearne himſelf has recommended 
them to us? Beſides, going to Sweden is loſing time, and 
taking the wrong way: it is like ſearching out the 
fountain by falling down the ſtream; or, what is almoſt 
the ſame thing, it is being ſent to Iceland, the Orcades, 
and God: knows whither, for the firſt ſettlements in: 
Europe. The. very country forbids ſuch. a concluſion :: 


[4] This appears. ſo often in Mr. Sheringham's writings, that what I have 
{aid needs no apology. I ſhall juſt mention an inſtance or two more. Tra- 
« ditiones multae Moſi in monte Sinai divinitus datae, et per os inde tranſ-- 
« miſlae, in ſcriptis Talmudicis referuntur.; quae ſcriptis tradere et divulgare- 
Moſi nequaquam licuit.“ Praef. ad Cod. Joma. 

Ab Aenea etiam, ut ſupra dictum eſt, antiqui Britanni genus ſuum oſten- 
tant. Cui, licet a nuperis vehementer reclamatum, nihil tamen ſolidum ob- 
jiciunt.“ De orig. gentis Ang lorum, p. 97. Gronovius's diſſertation ſeems 
to be only a juvenile exerciſe. in favour of Grotius's ſentiments... _ 
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the progreſs of light and learning was always from the 
Eaſt, 

JoRNANDES [I] was undoubtedly the author of this 
ſtrange miſtake. He was ſecretary to one of the Gothic 
princes in Italy, and obſerved, that in his time, among 
all the Teutonic branches, the name of Goths was more 
remarkably preſerved upon the coaſts of the Baltic. By 
this means he miſtook the diſtant remains of that name 
for it's farſt original; juſt as if we ſhould conclude, that 
the name of Caeſar came originally from Ruſſia, becauſe 
there only the name of Czar has continued till of late, 
as the diſtinguiſhing and peculiar appellation of their 
princes, After him, and moſt probably from him Paulus 
Warnefridus [i] chancellor to Deſiderius, the laſt king 
of the Lombards, a writer of the eighth century, adopted 
the ſame ſentiments: and then Paulus Diaconus in the 
century following. Grotius indeed quotes an authority 


older than either of theſe authors, Proſper [a] Aquita- 


[7] Ex hac infula (i. e. Scanzia) vagina nationum Gothi quondam memo- 
« rantur egreſſi,” Hiſtor. Gothorum, p. 613... Jornandes, in accounting for the 
-origin of nations, was not always content with paradoxes, but for advancing 
into the marvellous. We have a ſpecimen of this taſte in what he ſays of 


the Hunns. Filimer, one of the Gothic princes, had baniſhed ſome ſor- 


cereſſes into the deſarts of the North; and there, by a commerce with wicked 
ſpirits, they produced the fierce inhuman nation of the Hunns. Jornan. 943. 
m] Warnefrid. in Grotii Hiſtor. Gothor. c. 1. 2. 
[2] The paſſage in Proſper is this. Langobardi ab extremis Germaniae 


-« finibus, oceanique protinus littore, Scandiaque inſula magna egreſſi,” &c. 


Pontacus in his edition A. D. 1604 obſerved, that this paragraph was 


omitted in moſt of the MA. and taken moſt probably from Paulus Diaconus, 
In almoſt all the ſubſequent Editions, in Caniſii Lect. antiqq. Graevii antiqq. 
Roman. and the editio Pithacana, theſe words are rejected, as none of 
Proſper's. | | 


nus's 
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nus's chronicle: but the paragraph he cites was none 


of Proſper's : it is omitted in all the beſt ML. and has 
been given up as an undoubted interpolation, by all the 
moſt conſiderable editors of that work. Trace but 
an error up to it's ſource, and it betrays itſelf; you ſuf- 
ficiently confute it. 


Azz ſuch. vouchers as theſe ſufficient to over- rule the 
weight of ſo many excellent and ancient witneſſes of 


eſtabliſhed judgment and veracity ? muſt we go in ſearch 
of truth thro' all this truly Cimmerian darkneſs, when 
ſo many lights from hiſtory, ſuch. a variety of concurring 
circumſtances, the extent and progreſs of fifter-languages, 
their colonies, weights and meaſures, and other antient 


remains diſcover and confirm it to us? Our conviction. 
ariſes from the union of all this evidence: it's ſtrength is 
not owing to any ſeparate and detached parts; but to 
the tyes, and bearings, the connexion and reſult of all. 
How much better does a ſingle paſſage from Herodotus: 
explain all the idle and ſuperſtitious ſtories about Odin. 
or Woden, than the whole liſt of Swedith chronicles. 
put together? for I ſhall now take it for granted, that 
the Thracians and. Goths were originally the ſame peo- 
ple, Herodotus obſerves, that the princes. of Thrace- 


worſhiped. Mercury with a: more particular veneration. 


Their kings, fays [o] he, beſides their other Deities,, 


© adore HERMES with great religion, ſwearing only by: 


[0] Oi & Ragan 0 (Opnixaar) waph Toy. GANGU merrun, IE EG pact» 
g Oed xa] cures NG vr, Nil NY Yeyoriver amo Ef ig. Herodot. 


. v. c. 7. The genealogiſts agree amazingly with this account, and make. 


all their princes deſcend. from Woden. 
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c his name, and declaring that they are deſcended from 
n 

Tuts was exactly according to the Grecian taſte: all 
their princes were deſcended from Gods. There can be 
no doubt, but that Odin or Woden was the Mercury [y 
of the Goths. Our dies Mercurii, Wodenſday, or Wed- 
neſday, had it's name from him. This was ſo obvious, 
that ſeveral of our moſt ancient monkiſh writers have ob- 
ſerved it. Woden [y quem gentes Anglorum Deum 
c eſſe delirantes, ei quartum diem ſeptimanae . . . perpe- 
© tuo ad hoc tempus conſecraverunt ſacrilegio. This ac- 
counts for all that has been ſaid of Woden. But it happened 
at laſt, that Woden, one of their ancient Deities, and the 
ſuppoſed father of their princes, was, in the lower ages, 
conſidered only as a hero. We muſt not be ſurpriſed at 


[p] Paulus Warnefridus knew nothing of Woden, but under this charac- 
ter: © Wodan, quem, adjecta litera, Godan dixerunt, ipſe eſt qui apud Romanos 
« Mercurius dicitur, et ab univerſis Germaniae populis ut Deus adoratur.” 
Hiſt. Gothor. 750. But in a few ages afterwards Wodan and Tuiſco began to 
be confounded with one another. Adam Bremenſis in the xi century makes Wo- 
dan, Mars. © Alter Wodan, i. e. fortior, bella gerit, hominumque miniſtrat 
«. yjrtutem contra inimicos. ... ſculpunt armatum, ſicut noſtri Martem ſculpere 
« ſolent.” Adam Brem. in Grotii Hiſt. Gothor. p. 104. This was for ſome 
time the current opinion : but not long afterwards the Daniſh, Swediſh, and 
Norwegian chronicles made Odin or Woden the great Hero, who conducted 
the Goths in their return from Aſia, loaden with the ſpoils and riches of the 
Eaſt, and diſtributed the kingdoms of France, Weſtphalia, Eaſt-Saxony, &c. 


among his ſons, and then retired again into Sweden. Such is the heroiſm, and 


hiſtory of thoſe ages. Shering. De orig. p. 233. © Idem, ſays Grotius, qui, omiſſa 

« duriore litera, Othinus aliis ſcribitur.” Prolegom. ad Hiſt, Gothor. P. 22. 

But this hero, and his council of twelve men, to whom the origin of our juries 

has been aſcribed, may be diſmiſſed for ever from any real N in 1 hiſtory. 
[7] Malmſbury, De geſt. regum, |. i. 2 9. 


ſuch 
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ſuch revolutions in the Pagan theology. In their ſyſtem 
kings and heroes were oſten advanced to Gods; and 
Gods, on the other hand, were ſometimes degraded to 
meer men. This was the caſe of Woden. The northern 
chronicles have leſſened his rank, to advance the reputa- 
tion of their country. 

Tas names of Germans and Saxons are ſome of their 
later appellations. J. Caeſar, I believe, is the firſt wri- 
ter, that mentions the Germans, and Ptolemy the Saxons. 
Both the words, tho' poſſibly not of the ſame original, 
expreſs the very ſame thing, Warriors or Swordſimen, 
and aroſe from the ſame national character. But whe- 
ther the name Seaxena, or Saxons, came from the reli- 


gious, or military, uſe of the ſword may be ſome que- 


ſtion. Herodotus [V] again ſays, that one clan of the an- 
cient Scythians (under which title ſome of theſe Teuto- 
nic [s] colonies were often included) worthiped Mars un- 


[] "Emi ters d rd thus axivaxns ci Lp A ιν indoor C Ter kei 18 
Apnog &ſaapua. Herod. 1. iv. 62. And ſo Mela: © Mars omnium Deus; ei pro 
« ſimulachris enſes et cinctoria dedicant.” J. ii. 1. 

[5] Axarlag wiv d T35 wpooCoppes xowns of mana rw EMvor cvyſpapa; Tx, 
C KenloowiFas ih Veteres Grazcorum ſcriptores untverſas gentes boreales, 
Scytharum et Celtoscytharum nomine vocabant. Strab. vol. ii. I. xi. p. 774. © Scy- 
tharum nomen uſquequaque tranſit in Sarmatas atque Germanos.“ Plin. H. 
N. J. iy. c. 25. p. 216. This is a very exact account; it ineludes the two different 


clans of the Scythians, the European and the Afiatic. Maſcou has well ob- | 


ſerved, © That in the moſt ancient Greek hiſtorians the German nations often 
ye concealed under the name of Scythians: but we are not always to 
« apply to the Germans, what we read of the Scythians, unleſs we have ſome 

other concurrent 3 r ab4s to inforce their teſtimony.” Maſcou's hiſt. of 
the ancient Germans, |. i. 9. Thus in Xenophon Memor. I. II. 10. # : 
79 Every Lxilae pt Upyyr:, This can mean only the Thracians and Getae, 
from whom the Germans were deſcended. « Omnes Scytharum ſunt gentes; 


P der 
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der the ſymbol of a ſword. * They erected every year 
ce a huge pile of faggots; one of the ſides was ſloping, 
ce and the three other perpendicular: at the top of this 
& pile, they placed an old iron ſcymitar, or ſword, as the 
« image or ſymbol of their God.” Hence the worſhip- 
ers of Mars in this rude and primitive manner might be 


called Seaxan, and old Seaxan, or Saxons. 


Taz name Teutones [7], the firſt general appellation, 
which theſe people gave themſelves, came from this very 
Deity. * Celebrant (ſays Tacitus [«]) carminibus anti- 
quis (quod unum apud illos memoriae et annalium ge- 
nus eſt) Tors roNEM Deum, terra editum, et filium 
« MANN U, originem gentis, conditoreſque.” That 
Tuiſto or Tuiſco was their ancient name for Mars is evi- 
dent from their giving that name to the dies Martis, Tu- 
iſcday, or Tueſday. Mars was even by the Greeks and 
Romans ſuppoſed to be a native of that country, the God 
of Thrace, who particularly preſided over it. Thus the 
Latin poets: 


« Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui praeſidet arvis []. 


« Jamque gravis Thracen, et laeva Propontidos intrat; 
« Fitque potens voti, Marsque creatus erat [x].“ 


— 


« yariae tamen littori oppoſita tenuere, alias Getae, Daci Romanis dicti.“ Plin. 
H. N. I. iv. ut ſupra. Torbnd yi . . 03 dn x, Exulou ty Tois die xeovois =. 
Procop. vol. ii. I. iv. c. 5. p. 185. Taube, oi Ayoperer Torhoi, Anaſtaſius, 

[5] © Even to this day, they call themſelves in their own language 
« Tuytſh; and their country Tuyt/h-land. The Netherlanders, uſing D for 
« he J, do make it Duyt/h, and mind Verſtegan. c. 1. 

[] De mor. Ger manorum, c. 2, 

[w] Virgil, Aen. III. ver. 35. 

[x] Ovid, Faſtor. V. ver. 257. 


Ovin 
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Ovi brings us to the very place of his birth among 
theſe people. Their character was, like that of their 
God, entirely military, almoſt to a proverb. The name 
Teutones or Tuiſtones, the only one which at firſt in- 
cluded all the different branches of this people was ta- 
ken from him. The Romans uſed the word Germans [y) 
for the ſame purpoſe, which was by degrees eſtabliſhed ; 
and under this name almoſt all the different tribes and 
governments of this people were at laſt united by the 
Franks. 

Lp by the nature of this enquiry to obſerve the ori- 
gin of our own nation, I am tempted to ſtep a little out 
of my way to obviate an opinion, which has been lately 
revived by a conſiderable French writer [&]. His defign 
is to ſhew that the Celts and Germans were originally 
the ſame people. Cluver [a], many years ago, took a 
creat deal of pains to ſupport this fide of the queſtion ; 
and not without ſome evidence from the later Greek hi- 
ſtorians in it's favour. But there were many obvious 
cauſes that occaſioned their miſtakes. The Celts, ac- 
cording to the rapid emigrations of thoſe early ages, had 


[y] Caeterum Germaniae vocabulum reeens, et nuper additum.” Tacit. 
de mor. Germ. c. 2. Theſe people had a variety of names in their different 
ſettlements. Sometimes they were taken from the ſituation of the country 
they poſſeſſed; as Oſtrogothi, Wiſigothi, Auſtriaci, Normanni: From 
the nature of the ſoil; as Morini, Batavi: From their way of life; as Van- 
dali, Suethiones, Gepidae: From their arms; as Saxones, Longobardi. Vid. 
Grotii Proleg. ad hiſtor. Goth. et Explicat. vocabul. p. 583. 

[Z] Hiſtoire des Celtes, et particulierement des Gaulois et des Germains 
par Monſieur Pelloutier, 2 Tomes, à la Haye, 1750. 

[a] Cluver's Germania antiqua, Lugd. Bat. 1616, 
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ſpred over Spain and Gaul, paſſed the Rhine and made 
ſettlements beyond the Alpes long before the Greeks and. 
Romans were acquainted with them: as the ſeveral Teu- 
tonic colonies made an equal progreſs from the North- 
Eaſt, they ſometimes ſettled, in the ſame countries with. 
the Celts, had their territories contiguous, or, as Strabo [G] 
ſays, were intermingled with one another. Hence aroſe 
thoſe uncertain and confuſed accounts, which ſome of 
the ancient hiſtorians have tranſmitted; to us. Herodo- 
tus [c] ſays, that the ſource of the Danube was in the 
country of the Celts, who inhabited the remoteſt part of 
Europe towards the weſt, But tho' this account places 
ſome of the Celts in Germany, it no more makes them 
Germans, than it makes the Danube riſe in the moſt we- 
ſtern parts of Europe. The Celts, even as late, as ]. 
Cacſar's time were poſſeſſed of all Helvetia [4], which 
probably then extended to the very fountains of the Da- 
nube; and from. thence they had all. the midland parts 
of Gaul to the weſtern ocean. This is almoſt the very 
ſame ſituation, which Herodotus deſcribed four hundred 
years before. But notwithſtanding this proximity of 
ſettlements frequently occaſioned a very familiar connex- 
ion with the Germans, almoſt all the ancient writers, ex- 
cept Dion Caſſius, Oppian, Laertius, and Suidas ſpeak of 

[5] Ta Opgriz ,, 30% TETO; d i ro Kju. Ad meridiem Thracia, 
et, qui his permiſcentur, Celtici populi. Vol. i. I. vii. p. 443. 


le] 0 Ape, G νπι K, od t9yzT0 Wpos i quoi 7 Kuvnros 0ixezot 
Toy & Th Evpurn, &c. Iſter, ſumpto ex Celtis initio, qui omnium in Europa ad 


ſolis occaſum extremi | ſunt Peſt Cynetas, Herodot. iv. p. 49. 


[4] De bello Gallico, I. i. c. 1. 


them, 
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them, as different nations. The beſt accounts are, that 
the northern parts of Europe were inhabited by Scythi- 
ans [e], under which character the Germanic nations 
were then included, and the gern by the Celts [VI. 
Livy [g] and Plutarch agree that the Celts had ſent large 
colonies into Italy long before the Romans had made 
any conſiderable figure, or poſſeſſed a territory of twenty 
miles extent in that country. Polybius always calls 
thoſe people Celts, whom Livy as uniformly calls Gauls, 
who never gives that appellation to the Germans. The 
firſt appearance of the Celts was in Spain all along the 
coaſts of the mediterranean to the Iberus, and the Rhoſne.. 
Varro [4] ſays, that Spain was peopled, beſides other 
Aſiatic colonies, by the Phoenicians, and the Celts. 
This agrees perfectly well with all that the moſt conſi- 


[2] Vid. p. 105. n. . 
[ f] Tego d x, rd pos Eavipay yuwdiru KN xy Lengeg, N gu‘ ˖e KeMeręcg, 
», Kenlooxulou mpoonyopevorlo, C ty d Tay xabixare i T&Tlopivwr, d THY GYV0LGH- 


Poſtea cognitis regionibus occiduis Celtae, Iberi, aut, mixto nomine, Celtiberi ac 


Celtoſeythae dici coeperunt, cum prius propter ignorationem ſingulae gentes fi 
uno nomine-afficerentur. vol. i. p. 58. The word Kexlooxubac ſeems to imply 
that they were a different clan of Scythians, from the Exula Arygpere Tonber. 

[g] © Ducentis quippe annis ante quam .... urbem Romam caperent, in 


* ltaliam Galli tranſcenderunt.” l. v. 33. Plutareh in. Camillo, p. 229. 


Tacitus, who always diſtinguiſhes the. Gauls from. the Germans, obſerves 


how eaſily theſe early migrations. were conducted. Credihile eſt Gallos 
in Germaniam tranſgreſſos. Quantulum enim amnis obſtabat, quo minus, 
© ut quaeque gens evaluerat, occuparet permutaretque ſedes promiſcuas 


*adhuc, et nulla regnorum potentia diviſas. Igitur inter Hercyniam ſilvam 


* Rhenumque et Moenum amnes Helvetii; ulteriora Boii, Gallica utraque 


gens, tenuere.“ De mor. Germ. c. 28. 
L] © In univerſam Hiſpaniam M. Varro pervenifſe Iberos, et Perſas, 


* et Phoenicas, Celtaſque et Poenos tradit.” Plin. H. N. I. ili. c. 31. 137. 


- derable: 
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derable Greek and Roman authors have ſaid of this peo- 
ple. Strabo's [i] account is, that before Homer's time, 
the Phoenicians poſſeſſed the beſt part of Spain, and in 
another place, that it was ſubdued by the Tyrians and 
the Celts, meaning very probably ſeveral branches of the 
ſame people. Caeſar and Tacitus, who were extremely 
well acquainted with the Germans, and had both of them 
been in Gaul and Britain, always diſtinguiſh the Germans 
{rom the Celts. In Caeſar's time there were three differ- 
ent languages ſpoken in Gaul; one of them, which he 
calls the Gallic [4] or Celtic, was ſo widely different 
from the German, that Arioviſtus, a German prince, 
learnt it only by living and converſing long with the 
Gauls. Tacitus obſerves, that the Gallic language had a 
oreat reſemblance with the Britiſh [/]; and concludes, in 
another place, that, where this was the mother-tongue, 
thoſe people could not poſſibly be Germans. This 


ſtrongly appears, even at this day, from the remains of 


the two languages in our own country. Their whole 
caſt and idiom is very different: the Celtic is one thing, 
and the Teutonic quite another. What are we therefore to 


[i] ®Poivines « . . 9 The Ienelas x3 Tis Alküng r apiglu Jr xaliguoy wpo Ths ¹νjjg 
Tis Opnps* Phoenices ante Homer: aetatem optima Hiſpamae atque Africae 
tenuerunt, vol. i. I. iii. p. 224. % kr. wpoTepoy Tupioig er K MHoig, os voy KeMliCnpes, 70 
Bripwyes xenzlac. Et ante hos Hriis et Celtis, qui nunc Celtiberi et Verones di- 


cuntur. Id. ibid. p. 238. 


[+] © Propter linguae Gallicae ſcientiam, qua multa jam e et lon- 
ginqua conſuetudine utebatur.” De bello Gall. I. i. c. 47. 

[/] Proximi Gallis, et fimiles ſunt ... Sermo haud multum diverſus.“ 
Vit. Agric. c. 11. © Gothinos Gallica, Ofos Panonica lingua coarguit non efle 
« Germanos,” Ibid. c. 43. Dionyſius diſtinguiſhes the Germans from the 
Celts, tpiny. ver. 285. 288. | 


conclude 
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conclude from theſe accounts, but, what moſt of the an- 
cients had done before, that the Celts were originally 
Tyrian or. Phoenician colonies, detached from that coaſt, 

as the intereſts of trade, or the ſtraitneſs of their own ter- 
ritories required, and conſequently a very different peo- 
ple from the Germans? Bochart [] has ſhewn the 
great reſemblance between the Celtic and Phoenician 
languages in many inſtances, tho' he may have advanced 
ſome, that are not to the point in queſtion. Several of the 
moſt learned Spaniards [] in this age, that are great 
maſters of the oriental tongues, are perſuaded, that the 
letters upon thoſe very ancient Spaniſh coins, which they 
call the Dęſconnocidos, (ſuch as we meet with in Mo- 
rel's o] nummi Hiſpanici, and thoſe of the Afranian and 
Coccilian families) muſt be read from the right hand to 
the left, were form'd from ſome of the Eaftern languages, 
and can have no relation to any other. If this point 
could be ſufficiently cleared up, it would entirely decide 
the queſtion, there would be no occaſion for any other 
evidence. 


The Greeks and Romans diſtinguiſhed the days of 


the week by the names of the ſeven planets, and our 
Saxon anceſtors obſerved the ſame diſtinction; for Tuiſc- 
day, Wodenſday, are dies Martis, dies Mercurii; no- 
thing but the Saxon names for the very ſame Deities. 


Tt has been often matter of enquiry how thoſe days, 


In] Bochart's Phaleg. col. 660, &c. 

In] Vid. Martini Epiſtol. 

[0] Vid. Morelli Theſaur. per Hayercamp. 
whoſe 
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derable Greek and Roman authors have ſaid of this peo- 
ple. Strabo's [i] account is, that before Homer's time, 
the Phoenicians poſſeſſed the beſt part of Spain, and in 
another place, that it was ſubdued by the Tyrians and 
the Celts, meaning very probably ſeveral branches of the 
ſame people. Caeſar and Tacitus, who were extremely 
well acquainted with the Germans, and had both of them 
been in Gaul and Britain, always diſtinguiſh the Germans 
from the Celts. In Caeſar's time there were three differ- 
cnt languages ſpoken in Gaul; one of them, which he 
calls the Gallic [&] or Celtic, was ſo widely different 
from the German, that Arioviſtus, a German prince, 


learnt it only by living and converſing long with the 


Gauls. Tacitus obſerves, that the Gallic language had a 


great reſemblance with the Britiſh [I]; and concludes, in 


another place, that, where this was the mother-tongue, 
thoſe people could not poſſibly be Germans. This 
ſtrongly appears, even at this day, from the remains of 
the two languages in our own country. Their whole 
caſt and idiom is very different: the Celtic is one thing, 
and the Teutonic quite another. What are we therefore to 


[i] DPoivixes . . . The IEnpias g Tis AiCung Thy apiglu Bros xaliggo wpo Ths MujEc 
T1s O Phoenices ante Homer: aetatem optima Hiſpamae atque Africae 
tenuerunt, vol. i. I. ili. p. 224. », kr wporepoy Tupioig tire K Hloig, ol voy KeMliEnpes, 70 
Bripcoves ji, Et ante hos Tyrus et Celtis, qui nunc Celtiberi et Verones di- 
cuntur. Id. ibid. p. 238. | 

[4] © Propter linguae Gallicae ſcientiam, qua multa jam Arioviſtus et lon- 
ginqua conſuetudine utebatur.” De bello Gall. 1. i. c. 47. 

[/] © Proximi Gallis, et ſimiles ſunt ... Sermo haud multum drach? 
Vit. Agric. c. 11. © Gothinos Gallica, Ofos Panonica lingua coarguit non efle 
« Germanos,” Ibid. c. 43. Dionyſius diſtinguiſhes the Germans from the 
Celts, Tipmy. ver. 285. 288. | e 
conclude 
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conclude from theſe accounts, but, what moſt of the an- 
cients had done before, that the Celts were originally 
Tyrian or. Phoenician colonies, detached from that coaſt, 
as the intereſts of trade, or the ſtraitneſs of their own ter- 
ritories required, and conſequently a very different peo- 
ple from the Germans? Bochart [] has ſhewn the 
great reſemblance between the Celtic and Phoenician 
languages in many inſtances, tho' he may have advanced 
ſome, that are not to the point in queſtion. Several of the 
moſt learned Spaniards [] in this age, that are great 
maſters of the oriental tongues, are perſuaded, that the 
letters upon thoſe very ancient Spaniſh coins, which they 
call the Deſconnocidos, (ſuch as we meet with in Mo- 
rel's o] nummi Hiſpanici, and thoſe of the Afranian and 
Coccilian families) muſt be read from the right hand to 


the left, were form'd from ſome of the Eaftern languages, 


and can have no relation to any other. If this point 
could be ſufficiently cleared up, it would entirely decide 
the queſtion, there would be no occaſion for any other 
evidence. | 


The Greeks and Romans diſtinguiſhed the days of 


the week by the names of the ſeven planets, and our 
Saxon anceſtors obſerved the ſame diſtinction; for Tuiſc- 
day, Wodenſday, are dies Martis, dies Mercurii ; no- 
thing but the Saxon names for the very ſame Deities. 


It has been often matter of enquiry how thoſe days, 


In] Bochart's Phaleg. col. 660, &c. 
[u] Vid. Martini Epiſtol, 
[o] Vid. Morelli Theſaur. per Hayercamp. 
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whoſe names were manifeſtly taken from the planetary 
iyſtem, came to be diſtributed in that order, in which 
they are placed. Dion Caſſius, is the only perſon, 
that I know of, among the ancients, who takes notice 
of it, and the account, which he has given us, explains 
it extremely well, Why it has not been the receiv'd 
opinion, I am not able to ſay. Perhaps becauſe our 
great countrymen [y], Sir John Marſham and Mr. 
Selden, &c. have offered, or adopted other ſolutions. 
But however that may be, it is certain that Dion's ex- 
plication has not been ſo much attended to, or ſo well 
known, as it deſerves. As it clears up this part of our 
antiquities, I ſhall lay it before the reader in a ſhort 
digreſſion with one or two previous remarks. 

It was diſcovered by obſervation and experience, that 
there was in nature only EVEN different notes, or ſounds 
or, as the poet calls them, © ſeptem diſcrimina vocum 
that every octave was a repetition of the ſame note, 
only higher, or lower. This truth, myſterious as it 


*.truly is, could not be ſuffer'd to paſs (ſuch is the vanity 


of hunan nature) without ſome explication ; and there- 


fore was ſoon reſolved into another myſtery, viz. that 


theſe ſeven muſical notes were the expreſſions of the 


[y] Vid. Selden De jure gent. iii. c. 21. Sir John Marſham adopts Bede's 
opinion, De doctrina temporum p. 6; and for this reaſon, '© quo ſimplicior, 
* eo melior;” firſt the Sun, then the Moon, then the Planet next the Sun; 
then that neareſt the Moon, &c. Canon. Chronic. p. 190. The diſtribution 
muſt be the ſame in all theſe accounts, the difference is only in the reaſon 
aſſigned for it; whether it was owing to the ſimplicity or philoſophy. of thoſe 
ages. The great principle of their philoſophy was, wala apporiz vito. 


ſame 
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ſame tones, which the ſeven planets made in the different 
ſpheres or revolutions. Pythagoras introduced this new 
principle into the old Greek philoſophy. Macrobius [9] 
thinks he was the author of it; but Quintilian [7] does 
not ſcruple to affirm, that it was taken from the tra- 
dition of more ancient times. However this was, it 
was a prevailing opinion among the old philoſophers, 
eſpecially the Pythagoreans. Among them, a man would 
have been thought to have had no muſic in his ſoul, 
who had diſputed this fundamental principle. Macro- 
bius [s] ſpeaks of it, as riſing almoſt to demonſtration. 
Ex his inexpugnabili ratione collectum eſt, muſicos 
ſonos de ſphaerarum coeleſtium converſione procedere.” 
The ancient planetary ſyſtem was an unſettled [:] thing: 


[9] Hoc Pythagoras primus omnium Graecae gentis hominum mente 
* concepit.” In ſomnium Scipionis, I. ii. c. 1. 

[7] © Pythagoras atque eum ſecuti acceptam fine dubio antiquitus opini- 
 * onem vulgaverint.“ Inſtit. i. c. 10 .... © Aegyptum petiit, ubi literis gentis 
« ejus aſſuefactus .... innumerabilium ſaeculorum obſervationes -cognovit,” 
Val. Max. I. viii. 7. Et vide Porphyr. vit. Pythagorae, p. 185. Diog. Laert. 
I, viii. § 3. 

[] Macrob, I. ii. 1. ut ſupra. 

| [?] Cicero has given us no leſs than three different planetary ſyſtems, 
In his Natura Deor. I. ii. 20. the Platonic, or one very like it. In the Som- 
nium Scipionis, which was part of his treatiſe De republica, the ſyſtem, 
which was afterwards called the Ptolemaic. In his Quaeſtiones Academ. iv. 39. 
Nicetas the Syracuſian's ſyſtem, which ſuppoſed the earth to move, and all 
the other planets to ſtand ſtill. It does not appear, which of them he 
approved moſt. But beſides theſe were the Egyptian and Pythagorean 
lyſtems. Mr. Stanley indeed, to whoſe uſeful and learned writings we are 
ſo much indebred for the beſt and moſt comprehenſive view of the ancient 
philoſophy, has advanced an opinion, that the preſent Copernican ſyſtem 
was firſt diſcovered by the Pythagoreans, the very ſame which ſome of that 


2 | It 
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it differed often, as the dark conjectures of their philofo- 
phers furniſh'd a variety of opinions without fixing upon 
one. But it appears from great authorities [2], that one of 


fe& embraced. His authority has ſtamped ſuch a. credit and currency upon 
this opinion, that it has paſſed almoſt ever ſince, as a certain fact: It has 
been admitted by many conſiderable writers; by Dr. Halley, in Dr. Wot» 
ton's Reflections upon ancient and modern learning; by Mr. Keil in his 


| Aſtronomy ; by a perſon, whom Fought to mention with particular regard, 


Mr. Baker in his Reflexions upon learning; and laſt of all, by Mr. Mac- 
laurin in his account of the Newtonian . philoſophy. It is granted, that, as 
Ariſtotle informs us, ſome of the Pythagoreans aſcribed a circular motion to the 
earth, weg! To Tip: but by this fire, if we allow that Plutarch, Simplicius, and 
Stobaeus underſtood their philoſophy, they certainly did not mean the Sun. 
Plutarch ſays, xizav ep Ye W IITP u, xuxAs u, ô hop % NNN 26 
o. de Placit. Philoſoph. iii. c. 13. The earth moved in a circle, round the 
ſame center with the ſun and moon, and in the ſame manner. This center, 
Simplicius. ſays, was the element of fire in the midſt of the earth. Or, as 
Plutarch explains it much better in his life of Numa, drr, 2 1 u 
7 Yns ws Egias Jong, GANG TE g e x60 me, & jtooy o ITufaſogine: 70 ip idpuda 
vo Er Exgiav xaXz01,  Movade, Adumbrans, non effigiem terrae, quaſi ea 
Veſta fit, ſed univerſi mundi, cujus in medio ignis ſedem locant Pythagoraei, 
eamque Veſtam nominant, et Monada. vol. i. p. 146. This element of fire, 
which they called Veſta, or unity, was an inviſible imaginary principle, acting 
in the center of the whole ſyſtem, and round which the ſun and all the pla- 
nets moved. The paſſage in Clemens Alexand. quoted by Mr. Stanley, 
ſays nothing of Pythagoras, or the Planets motion round the Sun. v. Strom. 
iv. p. 405. The ſpheres of the four elements were part of the Pythago- 
rean ſyſtem, tho* not always placed in the ſame order; and for this reaſon, 
as their ſyſtem had more ſpheres, their lyre had more ſtrings, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the Pythagorean from the Orphean lyre. 

[#] © Ex quibus unum globum poſſidet illa, quam in terris Saturnum nomi- 
* minant: deinde eſt hominum generi proſperns et ſalutaris ille fulgor, qui, 
« dicitur- Jovis: tum rutilus horribilisque terris, quem Martium vocant: deinde 
ſubter mediam fere regionem Sol obtinet, dux et princeps et moderator lu- 
minum reliquorum, mens mundi et temperatio, tanta magnitudine, ut cuncta 
ſua luce illuſtret, et compleat. Hunc ut comites ſequuntur alter Veneris, 
4 alter Mercurii curſus: in infimoque orbe Luna radiis ſolis accenſa conver- 
„ titur. Somn. Scipionis. c. iv. ed. Graevii, p. 609. et v. Plin. H. N. ii. c. 8. p. 75. 


the 
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the moſt popular and prevailing opinions was that, which 
was afterwards called the Ptolemaic. The Earth was 


in the center, and then the reſt of the planets in this 
order; firſt the Moon, then Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 


Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. As there were ſeven planets, 
the lyre had for this reaſon ſeven ſtrings: it was formed 
upon this plan to expreſs the harmony of the heavens. 
Varro [w] calls the planetary ſyſtem mobilem Diviim 
« lyram:” And Quintilian [x] takes it for granted, 
that the world was the great original from which 
the lyre was taken. Mundum ipſum ejus ratione 
« compolitum eſſe, quam poſtea fit lyra imitata.” One 
of the ancient muſicians [y] ſays, that Mercury, the in- 
ventor of the old ſeven- ſtringed lyre, fitted it up and 


tuned it in imitation of thoſe ſpheres, which the planets 
moved in. 


Let us now come to Dion Caſſius [x]: what he ſays 
upon the ſubje& amounts to this : that calling the days 


[w] Varro apud Nonium Marcell. voc. vEGE T. 

[„] Lib. i. c. 10. 

[y] ER. . add pipnow rd TMR THY t WM˖ , ννν afiguy THY Wpyaio* 
rec r H οοινσ vga npwioale, Mercurius hanc veteriformem lyram ad imitatio- 
nem ſphaerarum ſeptem ſtellarum errantium accommoda vit. Manuel. Briennii 
Harmon. inter Walliſii Opp. tom. ili. p. 362. 

[2] To d d & rde dgiα Tus Al T35 M , Woparuſud; Tas; naipa; dν,ꝭ So, 
«align who un A, moprri ds E ini wales dp, 8 wd welk, ws Ng d 
HH,. Nod autem dies ad ſeptem ſidera illa, quae planetas appellarunt, 
referuntur ; id ab Aegyptiis inſtitutum, ad omnes homi nes, haud ita pridem, ut 
conjicto, dimanavit ... Ei yap vis r appoviey rl Ng rio ννν (Ib 
w % 79 KT PO ris pp8oix%5 Twiy av f % i.), in rg dgHαν, vg UP" Wy 6 WHs 
78 Apν%, x67 det. . Mao &. . evenoes wdcag ara; ung, Wits TH 
2 26993 Ngurrwioa π,LiK cas. Nam ft quis harmoniam eam, quae diateſſaron 
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of the week by the names of the ſeven planets was a 
cuſtom taken from the Egyptians; and, tho' not of very 
ancient date, was then become familiar among the Ro- 
mans, and received among all nations: That this diſtri- 
bution of the days was owing to the muſe of the ancients. 
One of their moſt celebrated tunes was the Diateſſaron; 
and ſtriking the ſtrings of the lyre, as that tune directed, 
would aſſign the days of the week to each planet, juſt 
in that order, in which they are now ranged. There 
is no explaining this well, without giving a ſcheme of it. 
The planets in the order of the old Ptolemaic ſyſtem. 
ſtood thus: 

Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol. Venus. Mercury. Luna. 


| | 


| 
Saturday. Thurſday. Tueſday. Sunday. Friday. Wedneſday. Monday. 


Tux planets diſtributed by the Diateſſaron thus: 


7 5 3 6 4 2. 
or, Sunday, Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, Thurſday, F riday, Saturday. 
uſt as we place the days of the week. 
In playing this tune upon the lyre, Dion indeed ſays, 


that you ſtruck the outermoſt ftring, or Saturn firſt ; then 


vocatur (quae alioquin in muſica primas obtinere creditur) etiam ad iſthaec ſi- 
dera, quibus omnis coelt ornatus conflat . ...ita transferat . . .. Is invent 
omnes dies, muſica quadam ratione, coeleſti ordini elegantiſſimo congruere. Dion. 
Caſſ. vol. i. I. xxxyll. c. 18. p. 123. ed. Reimar. 

: every 
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every fourth ſtring incluſive in their order. But it ap- 

pears by the old muſicians, that there were ſeveral ways 

of beginning this tune, and that you might ſet off from 

different ſtrings. In reckoning the days of the weck, 

they plainly began with the fourth: and it is allowed by 

the judges of muſic that ſtriking the firſt ſtring laſt 

would make the compoſition more harmonious. 

' Drox's obſervation about the antiquity of this cuſtom 
ſeems to be as well grounded. He ſays, that the anci- 
ent Greeks knew nothing of it. It is certain, that the 
univerſal reception of it among the Greeks and Romans 
could not be long before his time. Ovid would ſcarce 
have loſt an opportunity of embelliſhing his Faſti with 
the ſtory of ſome of theſe hebdomadary Deities, if this 
had been the uſual practice in that age. Reckoning the 
month, and conſequently the year, by weeks was very 
ancient. Philo [a] and Joſephus aſſure us, that this di- 
ſtribution of time was univerſally received among all na- 
tions. | 

Tux practice of aſſigning each day of the week to a 
particular Deity was, as Herodotus [&] informs us, an in- 
vention of the Egyptians: from thence it came by ſlow 


[a] OUS Ku 8 wihis E, Bil 208 Ba 29 2 10 O;, the pn To Th; tele 
n, nv dpysuer nu, 79 WO? 8 diarepoirnxey, Neque eſt civitas Graecorum uſ- 
quam aul Barbarorum, nec ulla gens, ad quam ſeptimanae in qua vacamus, 
conſuetudo minime pervenit. Joſeph. cont. Appion. I. ii. c. 89. Et vid. Philo de 
opifice mundi et vitam Moſis, I. ii. p. 657. 
© [Þ] Kal rdd: dh Alſu lieg ig iE tugnα7hl leis Te I maipny ixayn Otd ortv sgl. 
"6 inſuper ſunt ab Aegyptiis excogitata, quis menſis, diesve, cujus. deorum fit. 

ii. c. 82. By 


advances- 
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advances into Italy and Rome. Moſt of the Egyptian 
cuſtoms had been long held in great contempt by the 
Romans; but after Veſpaſian [e] had aſſumed the pur- 
ple, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in the empire, they. began to 
be more faſhionable at court. This invention, whenever 
it was received there, came from . thence to our ance- 
ſtors the Saxons; and is one inſtance, among many 
others, of their great diſpoſition to imitate the Roman 
cuſtoms. 

Tux late lord Bolingbroke [d] has aſſerted, that the ori- 
ginal of nations is too improbable, and too ill vouched, 
to procure any degree of belief. It is not indeed to be 
expected, that great . geniuſes ſhould ſubmit to the low 
office of making ſuch reſearches; where, to colle& the 
evidence, and connect its ſeveral parts, is a work of ſome 
time and trouble. It is aſking too much of them to believe 
what they are not diſpoſed to examine; or, that theſe 
maſter-builders ſhould ſubmit to the judgment and di- 
rection of under-workmen. Beſides, his lordſhip might 
have been offended at the thoughts of having his ance- 


e] At the very beginning of his reign, whilſt the iſſue of the war was 
uncertain, the Egyptian prieſts had the addreſs to give him the honour of 
working ſome miracles in Egypt, and fuch omens of ſucceſs in the temple of 
Serapis, that he ever afterwards retained a favourable opinion of their reli- 
gion and divinations. The ſymbols of the Egyptian deities, Iſis and Oſiris, 
were, I believe, firſt introduced by him upon the Roman coins. He himſelf 
is repreſented with the attributes of Jupiter Ammon upon his head: he built 
temples in honour of their ſuperſtitions, an Iſeum and Serapeum. This began 
to make that way of worſhip more faſhionable at Rome, and was perhaps one 
reaſon that raiſed Juvenal's indignation (Sat. xiv.) againſt their horrid and 
barbarous ſuperſtitions, | 


[4] Letters on hiſtory, p. 122. ed. 8yo. 1752. 
ſors 
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ſtors come from Aſia, eſpecially of having them brought 


from the plains of Shinar. Nor ſhall I attempt it: go- 
ing up to-the origin of the Gothic nations is going high 
enough for my purpoſe: though, if I was diſpoſed to carry 
it a ſtep higher, it might be eaſily done: his own favou- 


rite author Strabo would ſupport me. But I have at 


preſent no ſuch views; nor is it any part of my buſineſs» 
Lam content with aſſigning the origin of our Saxon 
weights and meaſures, and then leaving our anceſtors, 


Juſt where J found them, upon the ſides of the Helleſpont, 


and Euxine; looking indeed as if they came from Aſia, 
« 'Tendentesque.manus ripae ulterioris amore.“ 


CHAP. 


[720] 
CHAP. III. 


"The Saxon SHILLING and TruriMsa, Their methods of 
PAYING MONEY. The Roman Mittarensis what. 
Innovations in their NUMMULARY language. 


HE word Shilling came from the Latin Sicilicus, 
which ſignifyed in that language a quarter of an 

ounce, or the forty eighth part of the Roman pound. 
Junius [a] was much miſtaken in deriving it from the 
Gothic Scettan, ſonare. There is ſcarce-any ſimilitude 
in the ſound; and the ſignification has nothing more to 
do with the Shilling, than any other coin whatſoever. 
Mr. Skinner's and biſhop Hooper's etymologies are almoſt 
as improbable and remote. The one [5] derives it from 
the Saxon ycild, ſcutum; as if the ſhield was the uſual 
and original impreſs upon their coins: the other [c] 
thinks it came from the Arabic /chicle ſignifying a weight. 
The formation of the Saxon word was eaſy and natural. 
From Sicilicus came ficilic, ſcillic, ſcilling; for ſo the 
Saxons always wrote it. The final g, as Quintilian [d 
tells us, is only a ſofter ſound of the c. © Cum c et ſi- 
* militer non valuerunt, in get  molliuntur.” 

Tur Greeks, [e] as well as Romans, pronounced in this 
manner, and often turned x into 7. The inſertion of 

ra] Junii Gloſſar. in voce. 

[5] Skinner's Etymolog. linguae Anglicanae, in voc. 


[c] Ancient weights and meaſures, p. 408. 
[d] Inſtitut. orat. I. i. c. 11. 


Le] Vid. Mattaire's Obſervations in Marm. Arundel. 
| the 
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the before another letter was common in all theſe lan- 
guages; as athyw, lingo; Ixovg, denſus; laterna, lantern; 
vagor, wander. 

As a further evidence of this derivation, the Shilling 
kept its original ſignification, and bore the ſame propor- 
tion in the Saxon pound, as Sicilicus did in the Roman 
and the Greek; it was exactly the forty eighth part of 
the Saxon pound. We owe this diſcovery to Mr. Lam- 
barde | f ], who was ſo happy in his conjectures, as even 
from wrong premiſes to make a right concluſion. Some 
of our moſt conſiderable antiquaries, Mr. Camden [g]. Sir 
Hen. Spelman, and biſhop Nicolſon adopted Mr. Lam- 
barde's ſentiments; and biſhop Fleetwood [Y] (though 
Dr. Hickes had thrown ſome difficulties in his way) fol- 
lowed their authority, and added, in confirmation of 
of this opinion, “that whoſoever looks into the laws of 
« Ina, Alfred, and others, and finds the ſame proportion 


/] His words are: © Libra his temporibus 48 ſolidos valebat argen- 
* teos. Solidus autem, qui eſt apud nos pars librae viceſima, denarios per id 
« temporis continebat quinque, nunc duodecim. Atque ita fit ut libra ex 240 
* denariis conſtaret, quem ad modum nunc conſtat. At tum quidem 240 
* denarii pondo unum gravitate exaequabant; id quod nunc 720 denarii vix 
* aut omnino non aſſequuntur. Hujus autem rei monumenta certa extant in 
* denariis argenteis tempeſtate Aethelredi regis excuſis.” Vid. Lambard's Expli- 
catio rerum et verborum in Legg. Sax. voc. LIBRA. Mr. Lambarde, I believe, 
when he made this eſtimate, had no ſuſpicion, but that the preſent Troy 
pound was the pound of our Saxon anceſtors; and happening to meet with 
a penny of Ethelred's, that weigh'd the 24oth part of the Troy pound, made 
this concluſion, The great inequality in the weight. of the Saxon coins was 
not then ſo well known. 

[g] Camden's Remains, p. 200. Spelman's Gloſſary, v. Solipus. Ni- 
colſon's Hiſtorical Library, p. 44. 


l] Chronicon pretioſum, p. 31. 
« of 
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of 120, 60, and 30 Shillings ſo often obſerved in 
« the fines and forfeitures of offenders, will be apt to 
« conclude that the [Saxon] pound was then 48 Shil- 
<« lings.” He was certainly right, as to the number of 
Shillings in the pound ; but how he could deduce it 
from the laws of Ina is to me a ſecret: There is a great 
variety of fines, &c. in thoſe laws; but it does not ap- 
pear what proportion any number of Shillings bore to 
the pound. Alfred's laws indeed might be produced 
as a proper evidence in this point; and here his Lord- 
ſhip very probably obſerved the proportion on which 
this eſtimate was founded. In the third and thirteenth 
ſection of Alfred's laws the fines are thus ſtated. 
L. III... Archiepiſcopi [i] bopgepbpyce, i. e. vi- 
« olatio fidejuſſionis pro pace ſervanda datae, tri- 
« bus libris emendetur .. .. alterius Epiſcopi, vel 
« Aldermanni, duabus libris.“ 
E Siquis pugnat coram Archiepiſcopo, emen- 
« det centum quinquaginta ſolidis.” „ 
. . . . © Siquis coram alio Epiſcopo, vel Aldermanno, 
«© emendet centum fſolidis.” 
Ir a man had given ſecurity for keeping the peace 
of an Archbiſhop, or Alderman, (i. e. where their ju- 


riſdiction extended), and forfeited his recognifance, the 


penalty was the ſame, as if the offence had been com- 
mitted in their preſence. The law in this caſe made 
no diſtinction ; the fine is in one paragraph computed 


[:] Wilkins's Legg. Saxonicae, p. 35. 38. So the Solidi in the tranſlation _ 


of king Alfred's will, the language of a latter age, are to be underſtood. 
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by Shillings, in the other by Pounds. This ſhews that 
the Saxon pound in tale was commonly eſtimated at 50 
Shillings. That collection of laws, which goes under 
the name of Hen. I. and was tranſcribed chiefly from 
ſome old Saxon laws of different periods, confirms this 
account. There it is expreſsly ſaid, that the fine for the 
murder of a Twyhind [&] is 200 Shillings, which make 
4 pound. In theſe laſt words, the author ſpeaks as an 
evidence, not a legiſlator. It had been taking a very 
unwarrantable liberty in penal caſes, to leſſen or increaſe 
the fine meerly for the fake of ſtating it in round num- 
bers. This proportion agrees exactly with the ſums 
mention'd in the laws of Aethelbirht, our firſt Saxon 
legiſlator, and ſhews, that, not long after the Saxons 
had ſettled in Britain, their pound was eftimated by 
tale at 50 Shillings. Take a ſhort ſpecimen. 


Si auris [/] perforetur, emendetur 111 ſolidis. 
$1. . . . attondeatur vi ſolidis. 
Si... abſcindatur x11 ſolidis. 
Si pudicitia ancillae regiae tertiae 9 n IN 
violatur, emendet 
Si molens ſerva fit, „ xxx ſolidis. 
St fat ancilla regia, L ſolidis. 
Pro homicidio in regis villa, L ſolidi. 
. . . in comitis villa, XII ſolidi. 


Hzrzs the gradation is obſervable, The fines are 
rated at the 16", the 8", the 4", the half and the 


[+] Legg. Saxon. p. 269. [/] Ibid. p. 2, 3. 
| R 2 whole 
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whole of the Saxon pound. The three firſt are re- 
gular aliquot parts of it without any addition : the 
two Vaſt have an incrementum of a twenty fourth part, 
or two. Shillings in the pound. Their way of com- 
puting was the fame whether they reckon'd by Shil- 
lings, or by Pence. The king's Weregild [] is eſtimated 
either at 120 pounds, or 30,000, Scaettas. Divide 
39,000. by 240, the number of pence in the Saxon 
pound, and it amounts to 125 pounds; exactly one 
twenty fourth part more; the very ſame incrementum 
as the former. This united evidence, ſo ſimilar in all 
its. parts, is a certain proof, that there was ſome differ- 
ence in reckoning the pound by tale and by weight; 
and that the incrementum in tale was not carried lower 
than the half pound. 

Bur leſt this difference ſhauld be conſidered as an 
objection of ſome moment againſt this method of com- 
puting the Saxon pound, it may be proper to ſtate this 
matter a little more at large, and ſhew that this cuſtom 
began long before, and continued long after, the Saxon 
times. 

Rac none the Pound by tale at ſomething more 
than the real number of coins, which was ſtruck out of 
it at the mint, was a Greek and Roman, as well as 
Saxon practice. It was making a ſettled allowance for 
any accidental, or fraudulent diminution in the weight 
or fineneſs of the money. The original of this cuſtom 
is, I believe, of great antiquity ; ; but that is no part of 


L] Ibid. p. 72. 


Oux 
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our preſent enquiry : it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that, 
during the republic, and under ſome of the firſt em- 
perors, the Romans coined only 84 [] Denarii out 
of a pound of filver, though the pound by tale was 
always reckoned at a hundred; more than one faxtl> 
was allowed in every hundred Denarii for the want of 
weight, or fineneſs in the. coins. What the allowance 
was, when they came to reckon by Solidi, appears in 
ſome meaſure by a law of the elder Valentinian. The 
words [o], are: Facile enim eos provinciae rector a diſ- 
« pendio vindicabit, qui 5is ſeu ternis ſolidis neceſſi- 
<« tatem ſolutionis adimplevit.” 

VALENTINIAN, was enforcing, a law. of Conſtantine's 
for paying by. weight; but obſerves, that it was uſual 
to take two or three Solidi in the. pound, as the common 
allowance in tale. This was very moderate, not above 
a twenty fourth part of the ſum at moſt. But it 
differed very much according to the different exigencies 
of the ſtate. For it appears by the Aoyagnn | p], or. 
old Exchequer table, that this was afterwards doubled, 
and that a dixtgxroy, or Denarius, was paid. with every. 
Solidus, as the legal incrementum; which, as the ex- 
change then ſtood, was become. a twelfth part, or as. 
twenty pence in our pound ſterling. Some centuries before. 
this, Leo [y] Ifaurus had carried the incrementum ſtill. 


[2] Scribonius Largus, in praefat. Plinii. H. N. lib. xxxili. c. 46. 627% 
Celſus, I. v. c. 17. | — 

[0] Cod Theodoſ. I. xii. tit. vi. & 12. p. 545+ 

[ 2] Gronov. De pecunia vet. p. 716, 

17 Ibid, p. 712. 8 
higher, 
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higher, and brought it near to a tenth ; or as two Shil- 

lings in our preſent pound. It is kighty probable, 

that the extortion of the officers obliged the emperors 

to fix and limit. the incrementum by expreſs laws, 
Conſtantine the great ordained, that, when ſeveral pay- 
ments were to be made in the Exchequer by the ſame 
tenant for different firms or eſtates, the full ſum ſhould 

be eſtimated together, and one incrementum taken upon 

the whole. 

« Nx ſeparatim [7] ab unoquoque auro exacto, mul- | 
e alſiduis incrementis provincialium utilitas fati- I 
bo getur, | | 
Tux cuſtom of paying the incrementum was carried 
ſo far, that ſcarce a preſent would be received at court 

without it. Gratian was very juſtly offended at the 
inſolence of this demand; and decreed, that, in all 

voluntary oblations whatſoever, there ſhould be no in- 
crementum at all; they ſhould be —— * a8 

they were Ged. 

/ ua diverſarum [5] ordines curiarum oY amore 

| ce proprio, vel indulgentiarum laetitia, vel rebus proſ- 

ca pere geſtis admoniti, in coronis aureis figniſque di- 

c verſis obtulerint, in quacunque fuerint materia oblata, 

1 in ea ſuſcipiantur; ne 1d, quod voluntate offertur, 

; | d gecaſione obryzae incrementi neceſſitatis injuria in- 

. — * ſequatur,” 


Cod. Theodoſ. I. xii. tit vi. 8251 p· 536. 
] Ibid, J. Xii. tit. x11, 9 4. P. 604. 


TR 
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THE incrementum, if the ſum was paid in caſh, was 
ſome addition or cuſtomary allowance in tale, to make 
up its proper and legal value: if the. ſum was paid 
in bullion not quite refined, it was an equivalent for 
want of fineneſs in the metal. Thus large accounts 
were diſcharged without the trouble of weighing, and 
the great buſineſs of the public revenue was tranſacted 
with more diſpatch. Valentinian's law alludes to the 
ancient and ſettled allowance of two or three Solidi in 
the pound, as then current in tale. And about 150 
years before, it ſeems to be the common way of rekon- 
ing even at the mint. Lampridius tells us, that when 
the exceſſive vanity or profuſion of Elagabalus had in- 
duced him to ſtrike ſuch enormous coins, as pieces of 
one and two pound weight in gold, they were called 
pieces of 50 and 1 0 Aurel ; though, as Salmaſius [2] has 
obſerved in his notes upon the place, there were pro-- 
bably no more, than 48 Aurei then ſtruck out of the 
Roman pound. Eſtimating the pound at two Aurei 
more than were coined out of it was the uſual practice, 
and made no difference in the appellation. J. Fred. 
Gronovius indeed was by no means ſatisfied with what 
Salmaſius had ſaid upon this paſſage. In obſcure and 
incorrect places there is no expecting any great harmony 
among critics: all of them are apt ta indulge their 
own conjectures; and we have certainly a right to take 
the ſame liberty with them, that they do with: their 
authors, the liberty of correcting them after they are 


D] Not. in hiſt, Aug. Scriptores, vol. 1. p. 968. edit. 167 1. 


* 
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dead: It may then ſerve to balance the account without 
inflaming the reckoning. As this paſſage in Lampridius 
is of uſe in clearing up part of the Roman antiquities, 
as well as our own, I ſhall give the whole paragraph at 
large with all the principal remarks, which theſe two 
able -critics have made upon it. The paragraph is 
this: 

„ Fokwas L] binarias, ternarias, et quaternarias, et de- 
© narias etiam, .. uſque ad bilibres quoque et centenarias, 


[a] Lampridius in vita Alexandri, c. 39. p. 965. Alexander had great 
virtues; all his views were directed to the public good; but his meaſures 
were precipitate and impolitic. He reduced one branch of the public taxes, 
and that undoubtedly the moſt oppreſſive, to a thirtieth part of what it was 
before; ſo that the Exchequer received, in this article, no more than 3/. 65. 
84. inſtead of 100 pound. But what were the effects? he fell a ſacrifice 
to his ewn virtues. That diſſolute empire, under the controul of a mercenary 
army, was not able to bear ſuch a reduction. What theſe taxes were is not 
ſo clear. By the language of the hiſtorian, they ſhould be the cuſtoms and 
inland duties, though poſſibly the capitation or poll-tax might be included. 
Lampridius (or whoever was the author) gives this account of it.“ Vecti- 
« galia publica in id contraxit, ut qui decem aureos ſub Heliogabalo praeſti- 
* terant, tertiam partem auri praeſtarent, hoc eſt, triceſimam partem: tunc- 
que primum ſemiſſes aureorum formati ſunt; tunc etiam, quum ad tertiam 
« partem auri vectigal decidiſſet, tremiſſes: dicente Alexandro etiam quar- 
« tarios futuros, quod minus non poſſet. Quos quidem jam formatos in mo- 
« neta detinuit, expectans, ut {i vectigal contrahere potuiſſet, et eoſdem ederet. 
« Sed quum non potuiſſet per publicas neceſſitates, conflari eos juſſit, et tre- 
« miſles tantum ſolidosque formari.” Ibid. p. 959. Salmafius not ſo ſkilful 
in the Roman money, as in other parts of learning, looked upon the ſecond 
ſentence of this paragraph, as very incorrect. He threw out the func pri- 
mum as an interpolation, and inſtead of ſemifſes would read tremifſes ; be- 
cauſe ſuch pieces as ſemiſſes were never coined. © Adulterini hi certe, et 
*-nunquam in moneta Caeſaris cuſi.“ Gronovius was of the ſame opinion, 
De pecun. vet. p. 90. and after him Graevius likewiſe, Praef. to vol. xi. of 
his Theſaurus. It is poſſible that /emiſſes may occur in no other place of 
the Roman authors now remaining. But bow precarious is it to reaſon upon 


e quas 
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« quas Heliogabalus invenerat, [Alexander] reſolvi prae- 
« cepit, neque in uſu cujuſquam verſari. ¶ Atque ex eo 
his materiae nomen inditum eft], quum diceret plus 

c Jargiendi hanc eſſe imperatori cauſam, fi quum multos 


facts, purely from the diſuſe of words? ſhould we not rather think, that the 
Romans, as the Greeks had done 'before them, made the Half-aurci ſome of 
their common coins? it was ſuch a ſtep as the public utility required, with- 
out any regard to taxes. Pliny certainly mentions theſe coins: he calls them 
Denarii aurei to ſhew that they were the Half- aureus; for the whole was at 
that time two denarii in weight. Savor aſſures us that many of them are 
now remaining; he obſerves this againſt the account here given by Lampri- 
dius. © Quamvis ex Lampridio videatur colligi poſſe, Alexandrum Severum 
« fuiſſe primum, qui Semiſſes et Tremiſſes aureorum percuſſerit, reperiuntur 
tamen Semiſſes aureorum, five Semi-aurei, jam tempore primorum imperato- 
rum euſi. Supra laudatus Ds. Fontenaeus non exiguam hujuſmodi Semiſſium, 
ce nitidiſſimorum adhuc, et magna diligentia conſervatorum, copiam poſſidet.“ Sa- 
vot. in Graev. Antiq. Rom. vol. xi. p. 1250. Le Blanc ſays the very ſame thing; 
that there were many Half-aurei of the Roman emperors in the king of France's 
cabinet. There were three or four of Julius Caeſar's and Auguſtus's in lord 
Pembroke's, and Dr. Mead's collections. One of Dr. Mead's, p. 2. n. 13. 
c. AES. Dic. TER. Caput victoriae cum alis. On the reverſe, L. PLANc. 
PRAEF. VRB. Urceus, The weight 65 Troy grains; exactly the Half- aureus, 
or Denarius aureus of that age. The Semiſſes, which, as Salmaſius and Gro- 


novius concluded, never were in being, were coined long before Alexander's 


reign; and perhaps grew into diſuſe, when the Tremiſſes were introduced: 
that they were coined from the beginning is unqueſtionable. One or two 
{ſkilful medaliſts are of more weight in ſuch queſtions, than twenty critics. 
There was therefore no occaſion to correct a ſingle word in this paſſage of 
Lampridius. The meaning, though a little obſcurely expreſſed, is, that 
Alexander firſt coined the Semiſſes for the purpoſe of making the public 
taxes payable in thoſe coins. The following parts of the paragraph ſeem to 
require this conſtruction: that he brought the tax, firſt, to the Half-aureus; 
then to the Tremiſſis; intending by degrees to bring it to the Quarter- aureus. 
But as that was impracticable, theſe laſt coins were melted down again. Ca- 
ſaubon had before obſerved, that the word Tremiſſis was contrary to all the 
rules of analogy; and moſt probably had never been introduced, if Semiſſis 


had not been uſed before for the Half- aureus. If Salmaſius had attended to 


this obſer vation, his conjecture had been ſpared. 


8 5 c ſolidos 
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ce ſolidos minores dare poſſit, dans decem vel amplius 


« una forma [w], triginta et — et centum 
<« dare cogeretur. 


[20] The language of the mint is very obſeryable; moneta- ſignifying both 
the money and the mint; forma both the dye and the coin. From the fami- 
har uſe of this word in the buſineſs of coining, Dr. Bentley, in order to expoſe 
the great want of taſte in James Granovius, | in rejecting his favourite emen- 
dation of © Et male TER NaTos”” in ver. 441. of Horace's Art of poetry, 
propoſed another, and would read 

4 Et male FORMATOS incudi reddere verſus,” 
This was thrown. out in high contempt of the little piddlers in that part of 
learning. Burt great critics, like legiſlators, ſhould allow ſome toleration to dif- 
ferent taſtes. Incenſe is not to be had in every climate: © Molles ſua thura 
« Sabaei.” This laſt conjecture, to ſay the leaſt of it, is as good as the former; 


for neither of them are right. The ſenſe of the precept is very plain, what- 


ever is the true reading; that if the lines happened to be rudely finiſhed; 
{truck off without a full round, or fair relieve, they ſhould be brought again 


on the anvil. And why does not the eld reading ToRNaTos. perfectly an- 


ſwer this purpoſe? It is a metaphor, not taken from the lath; but the dye. 
Mr. Baxter in his notes upon the place ſays very juſtly, « Tornus, forma mo- 
*.netaria,” the dye in which the coins were ſtruck. Several of the very in- 
ſtances, which Dr. Bentley has appealed. to, are a ſufficient evidence of this 
ionification, Thus Propertius, lib. ii. Eleg. xxv. 43. 

« Incipe jam anguſto verſus includere TORNO, 

«*.Inque tuos 1gnes, dure poeta, veni.“ 

Here Scaliger long ago-oblerved, that zncludere- torna, taking it for a lath, 
was a very improper expreſſion, and was therefore for reading, componere 
torno, But the angu/tus tarnus, when applied to the ſame inſtrument, is. 
ſtill more unaccountable, Who ever talked: of a broad and narrow lath ? 
but apply it to the dye, and the whole is beautiful: it anſwers to the incluſus 
and anguſtus both: it carries on the ſame metaphor through the next line, 
and ſhews that the fornus had ſomething 10 do with the anvil and the fire: 

« Inque tuos IGNES, dure poeta, veni.” 
So again, Lucan, or the author of the Fanegyric upon Piſo: 

« Advolat excuſſo velox ſententia torno,” ? 
Here the advelat excuſſo torno is the ſame turn of expreſſion, as advalat 
eacuſſo ſago in Martial. There muſt be ſome cavity to receive the object, 
that was to be toſſed out of it. How this can be applied to. a lath is. beyond 


HERE 
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Hex it is plain, that the Romans had their gold 
coins of two, four, and ten Aurei, whatever was the 
weight of the Aureus. This at leaſt occaſioned no con- 
troverſy: but in explaining the value of theſe enormous 
coins, which Elagabalus introduced, Salmaſius [x] ob- 
ſerved, that as centum ſolidi and centenariae formae were 
manifeſtly the ſame; fo, what are here called, guinqua- 
ginta and bilibres ſhould be the ſame likewiſe: and this 
was the more probable, becauſe one of the old editions, 
inſtead of b1/ibres, had ad libras guogue, This was a 
very eaſy miſtake for librarias, and then the formae li- 
brariae and quinquaginta ſolids would exactly anſwer. 
For as 48 Solidi were then ſtruck out of the Roman 
pound, calling it 5o in the round number, made no 
difference. Duo enim aurei ſupra libram excurrentes 
c formae librariae appellationem minime tollunt.“ Sal- 


my imagination. No ſhaking, no velocity is required to remove what is in 
the lath. The contents can be taken out of it, only when it ſtands till. 
But all theſe ideas ſuit exactly with the dye. It muſt often happen in dead 
languages, that all the ſeveral ſenſes, which a word bore, cannot be exemplifi- 
ed in ſuch a variety of inſtances, as will put each of them beyond exception. 
What is then to be done, but to have recourſe to common ſenſe? an appeah 
which the ancients have a right to demand. The ltalians have, in ſome mea- 
ſure, preſerved this ſenſe of tornus. They call thoſe medals contorni- 
ati, which are {truck with a concave ſurface, as if the tornus was ap- 
plied the contrary way. An expreſſion certainly nor taken from the lath. 
Beſides, if ter nates had ever been in any of the Mfl. none of Dr. Bent- 
ley's dreaming librarians had ever been ſo ſottiſh, as to throw it out. So 
plain a reading had certainly kept poſſeſſion, would never have been diſturb- 
ed to make room for an expreſſion, that Tearce ever occurred. This rule is 
almoſt univerſally true; and therefore as tornetos is in all the Mſſ. as it 
is very proper and expreſhve, the conſequence is, that torn atos is right. 
[x] Not. in locum, p. 967, 968. 
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maſius therefore corrected the place, and inſtead of. 5;- 
libres reads ad librarias quoque et centenarias. 
Gronovius [ y] comes afterwards, diſcuſſes the whole 
paragraph, and. with a true controverſial ſpirit rejects all 
that Salmaſius had ſaid, He contends for the common 
reading 6:/ibres, and aſſerts, that, as there were but 40 


Aurei then coined out of the Roman pound, the Silibres 


or two pound pieces, were 80 Aurei, and the formae 
centenariae were two pound pieces and a half, or for- 
mae ſeſtertiae: and that this made a very diſtinguiſhable 
and ſufficient difference in thoſe heavy coins. Gronovius 
enters into all the points in debate with an air of au- 
thority, talks like a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, as 


if the Roman money was intirely his own province, ſays, 


Nos non agnoſcimus in libra praeter quadraginta au- 
{© reos.” Then concludes with a ſort of triumph, © Hic 
«eſt fructus iſtius opinionis, quae aureum fecit di- 
*« drachmum.” 

From. this. view of their different opinions it is eaſy to 
fee that the point in queſtion may be brought to a ſhort 
iſſue. It depends upon a fingle fact, upon the number 
of Aurei then coined out of the Roman pound. If 
there were more than forty, all that Gronovius has ſaid 
has not the leaſt foundation, and comes to nothing. 
Pliny, after mentioning the proportion that there was 
between the gold and filver coins, when the Romans. 
firſt coined the Aureus, proceeds to tell us, what the value 
of the Aureus was from the conſular times to his OWN. 


[y] De pecunia vet. p. 360. edit. 1691. | 
« Poſt 
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Poſt haec placuit x1 fignari ex auri libris: pau- 
« latimque principes imminuere pondus; minutiſſime 
« Nero [&] ad xLv.” 

Now-what is to be done with Pliny? how is it poſſi- 
ble to over-rule his authority, or reconcile it with theſe - 
aftertions ? He ſays expreſsly, that in his time, long be- 
fore Caracalla, the Aurgi were brought down to 45 in 
the pound, if not lower: for here the Mſſ. [a] differ; 
but ſo far they univerſally agree, that there is no rating 
the Aurei of that age at fewer than 45 in the pound. 

LHAvz not the leaſt inclination to detract from Gro- 
novius's known character, as a ſcholar: he will always 
ſtand, as he juſtly deſerves, very high in that claſs. But 
the great merit of his book De ſeſtertiis, is in the critical 
and grammatical parts of it. Many paſſages in the Greek 
and Roman authors are there very judiciouſly corrected, 
and the language of their money accounts very well ex- 
plained : but in other reſpects, as to the occaſional alte- 
rations in the Roman money, the value, and number of 
coins in their pound at different times, he falls into 

[2] Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxiii. p. e. 612. 

[a] Villalpandus compared this paſſage with the old Mſſ. in the Vatican 
library, and they all agreed in reading the firſt number xl, and the ſecond. 
XLv. Comment. in Ezech. vol. iii. p. 354. But Mr. Greaves met with a very , 
fair Mf. in Balioł college library, Oxon. where the laſt number was xLVIII. 
The true reading is undoubtedly that of the Vatican Mſſ. But whether it is - 


XLV or XLV111, it equally overthrows all that Gronovius has advanced upon 
this queſtion. He ſays indeed, that Budaeus firſt altered the reading in the 


laſt clauſe of this paragraph from vers to Nero. But this. is a point of no 


moment; if the Aurei in Pliny's time were fallen as low-as XLv in the pound, 
it is nothing to the preſent queſtion, whether this was ten, or fifteen years. 
ſooner, or later. Greaves's Denarius p. 98. Gronov. De pecun, vet. p. 149. 


great. 
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great miſtakes. I may have occaſion to mention ſome 
of them, as they come in my way hereafter. In this 


very inſtance, to ſupport a bad reading he advances a 


falſe fact. Salmaſius's conjeQture is in all appearance 
right, It makes Lampridius's account go on regularly 
from one to two pound pieces: it prevents the ſeveral 
parts of the paragraph from being at variance with one 


another: it has the reading of an old edition in its favour 
and ſtates the fact in ſuch a manner, as may be eaſily 
reconciled with all the Aurei of that age now remaining; 


when all that Gronovius has faid is utterly inconſiſtent 


with thoſe remains. Elagabalus himſelf, amidſt all his 


abſurdities, could never have been ſo unaccountably ri- 
diculous, as to coin pieces of two pounds weight in gold, 
and others only a few Aurei larger, which could ſcarce 
poſlibly be diſtinguiſhed, or anſwer any purpoſe either 
for uſe, vanity, or profuſion, 

Bur to enter a little further into this queſtion, which 
may deſerve our attention, if it were only for the plea- 
ſure of reconciling Gronovius with all thoſe great men, 
from whom he has differed, and even with himſelf. 
Moſt of the beſt judges in this ſort of learning, Budae- 
us [5), Agricola, Hotoman, Scaliger, &c. had aſſerted, 
that the Roman Aureus was didrachmalis, or equal to 
two drachmae in weight. Gronovius rejected this, as an 
erroneous opinion, with ſome contempt. But how does 


[5] © Cum libra Romana ſex et nonaginta drachmarum fuerit, duo de 


d « quinquaginta nummi (aurei) didrachmi ex ea factitati ſunt.” De aſſe, p. 293. 


Ante Conſtantinum magnum pauciores ſolidos, ſeu aureos quaternos ferme 
« in unciam cudi mos erat.” Gothofred in Cod, Theodoſ. vol. ii. 1, vii. p. 250. 


it 
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it appear to be an error? or what could induce him to 
treat an opinion with contempt, which, when duel 
examined, is not at all different from his own ? Let us {ce 


how the caſe ſtands. Pollux ſc] and Heſychius obſerve 


[c] O Xe, Falng Io &xe pays ATlucdg. Poll. I. iv. p. 453. ct Heſych. 
in voc. xen; This was the common Aureus. But the Greeks, as moſt 
other ſtates, had ſeveral ſorts of gold coins, more or lefs in value, than the 
ſtater; but all of them ſtruck in a regular proportion to it. We have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing all theſe coins exhibited in lord Pembroke's cabinet, and 
ſo well preſerved that they differ very little from their original weight, 
Mr. Greaves ſtates: the weight of the Attic drachm at 67 Troy grains. 
In this proportion there are among the Numiſmata Pembrochiana, the Quar- 
ter- aureus of Philip, and Alexander weighing 33 Troy grains, and Bere- 
nice's, 31 grains. The Greek name of this coin is, I believe, not preſerved; 
it might perhaps be naidea xe pvc is. Secondly, the Sp pvc, Or nui pu- 
O, the Half- aureus of Pyrrhus, Hiero, and the Syracuſians of 66, and 66 
grains. Thirdly, the ſtater, or common Aureus didrachmalis of Philip, 
Alexander, and Lyſimachus, of 134. 132. 131 grains. Fourthly the diXevo Oy, 
or rede) xpuos, the Double-aureus of Alexander and Lyſimachus, 266 
and 265 grains. And fifthly the r{parzryp, or Quadruple-aureus of Lyſima- 
chus and Antiochus, 540 et 525 grains. None of theſe indeed happen to 
be Attic coins; but Mr. Greaves has ſhewn from undoubted authorities, 
that all theſe ſtaters, whether Daric, Attic, Philippic, Alexandrine or. Sy- 
rian were of the ſame value, and {truck in the fame proportion; ſo well was 
the convenience of the exchange, and all other payments of theſe different 
ſtates conſulted in their coins. That the Athenians had even this larger: 
Aureus appears from that paſſage in Ariſtophanes, which alludes to it. 

| 'Opare ply. ppt decpevo cn | 
TETPATTATTI POT u aur, Concionat. ver. 706. 
The humour of this paſſage conſiſts in ridiculing the conduct of the Athenian 
Prytanes: when the queſtion was about the public goood wel oulypins rug mo- 
deus, every ſenator propoſed what was moſt for his own advantage. In this 
view the poet brings in a fellow quite naked, and half ſtarved, giving it as 
his opinion, that nothing would ſo effectually promote the common weal, 
as keeping the people warm, and well clothed; that this expedient would 
not coſt more than a meer trifle, a Tetraſtater a man. Pollux ſays that 
there were ſtaters worth a pound; his words are, 6 & xevozs garrp fα i⁰ee. 
But this paſſage has been queſtioned, and occaſioned much controverſy. 
His commentators, and the writers upon this ſubje& have taken much pains - 


from 
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from older and better authors, that the Stater, or Greek 
Aureus, was equal to two Attic drachmae: and Pliny 
ſays in effect the ſame thing of the Roman Aureus, 
e Poſt haec placuit xl ſignari ex auri libris.” Coining 
xl. Aurei in the pound made the Roman Aureus very 
nearly the ſame as the Greek, 1. e. two drachmae in 
weight, This is very evident: I ſhall give the proof of 
itat the bottom of the page [4]. Why therefore ſhould 
Gronovius of all people reje& this duplicate proportion, 
who contends, that there was always, at leaſt till Ela- 
gabalus's reign, xL Aurei in the pound? Pliny indeed 
gives this eſtimate of the Aureus during the republic 


either to reject or explain it. The laſt very learned editor obſerves, © duri 
quid et. difficilis habet hie locus, quod animadvertas licet ex diverſiſſimis 
« ſuper eo doctiſſimorum . hominum ſententiis.” And after mentioning a 
variety of conjectures, and emendations, that gave no ſatisfaction, he con- 
cludes that the author was miſtaken, and thinking upon ſomething elle, 
when he wrote that paragraph. Aliud itaque Pollucem noſtrum egiſſe, 
cum haec traderet, perſpicuum eſt ; nec quiſquam, puto, ſeu de pondere 
* yelit, ſeu de nummo intelligi, expediet locum.“ Hoſtus on the other 
band is for ſaving the author's credit, and . ſuppoſes that Pollux meant 
this of the quadruple Aureus; that it was not otherwiſe to be explained. 
De re nummar. 1. v. c. 4. Nor do I ſee the leaſt objeftion againſt this ex- 
planation. For, as the exchange between gold and ſilver. had been long 
before Pollux, at 25 denarii to the Aureus, this. quadruple Aureus, or 
ſtater uncialis would paſs for a 100: he might juſtly ſay pray idler, that 
it. was a pound piece: Gronovius's ſolution of this paſſage is very ſingular, he. 
ſays that the ſtater really weighed, and was called,“ a pound of gold.“ De 
pec. vet. p. 166. But it does not appear by what authority or analogy he 
ſupports this aſſertion. From this comprehenſive application of rhe .word 
Stater, It is moſt probable. that garnier Ag in Ariſtophanes means no par- 
ticular coin, but in general, playing for gold. 
[4] Stating the Roman pound, as Mr. Greaves has done, -at 5256 Troy 
grains, the Roman Aureus at 40 in the pound would be near 132 grains. 
Ihe Greek Aureus not quite 137. .Qur own gold coins in common cur- 
epcy have a much greater difference. 


only. 
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only : his account is ſhort, but excellent; and ſets this 
matter in a very clear light: Gronovius ſhould not have 
taken one part of it only, but attended to the whole. 
Pliny ſays firſt, Placuit xi ſignari ex auri libris. One 
would conclude from the very expreſſion he uſes, that 
the ſenate came to this reſolution of making the Roman 
Aureus equal to the Greek. And a wiſe reſolution it 
was: for this was a mutual convenience: it made the 
exchange and currency of their gold coins juſt the ſame 
as the ſilver; and was of great uſe in the circulations of 
trade, in receiving all tributes, fines, and payments 
whatſoever. This weight of the Aureus continued du- 
ring the republic without any diminution, For Pliny 
tells us in the words immediately following, © paula- 
« tim principes imminuere pondus,” Indeed when theſe 
princes had extended their empire from the Euphrates to 
the Thames, and given their own coins a univerſal cur- 
rency through all theſe diſtant countries, there was no 
ſort of neceſſity for paying a ſtrict regard to the weight 
of the old Greek Aureus. But perhaps departing wide- 
ly from it immediately, and making a- great alteration at 
once, might be attended with ſome inconveniences. 
They therefore did it by degrees: the firſt ſtep they 
took was to make their Aureus equal to two of their own 
Denarii, inſtead of two Drachmae, or to coin 42 Aurei 
out of the pound. The weight of the conſular and firſt 
imperial Denarii was about 62 or 63 Troy grains; and 
the Aurei of theſe emperors would weigh in this dupli- 


cate proportion about 125 Troy grains. And fo they 
| T do. 
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do. Budaeus obſerved this long ago: he weighed a great 
number of the Aurei, and thoſe of the emperors before 
Nero were exactly in this proportion. He therefore 
juſtly concluded, Aureum [e] quoque duorum denario- 
« rum pondere percuſſum fuiſſe merito judicare debemus. 
«© Quanquam quid opus eft argumentis, cum nummi ipſi 
extent vetuſtatis ſymbola aſſervantes?ꝰ 

ALL the Aurei of the firſt Caeſars, that Mr. Greaves [/ 
had weighed, all that were in the late lord Oxford's, 
lord Pembroke's, and Dr Mead's collections prove the 
ſame thing, and are altogether ſuch an evidence, as riſes 
even to demonſtration. Budaeus indeed, by a very par- 
donable error, imagined that the Drachma and Denarius 
were exactly of the ſame weight, becauſe they always 
paſſed currently for each other. But notwithſtanding 
this, what he obſerves is ſtrictly true, that the firſt impe- 
rial Aurei were the weight of two Denarii, and conſe- 
quently 42 in the pound. Nero did not much alter 
this proportion, though he leſſened the Aureus. He 
took another method: he had ſpent immenſe ſums in the 
moſt extravagant profuſion; had thrown away above ſe- 
venteen millions [g] ſterling in donatives only. The con- 


De) De aſſe, p. p. 293. ed. Lug. Bat. 1695. 

J] Greaves's Denarius, p. 103. Numiſmata Pembrochiana, Tab. xiii, xiv. 
Lord Oxford's and Dr. Mead's catalogues of medals. 

[g] © Bis et vicies ſeſtertium donationibus Nero. effuderat.” Tac. Hiſt. 
J. i. c. 20, © conferendis pecuniis pervaſtata Italia, provinciae everſae, ſo. 
* ciique populi, et quae civitatum liberae vocantur. Inque eam praedam 
etiam Di ceſſere, ſpoliatis in urbe templis, egeſtoque auro, quod trium- 
« phis, quod votis emnis populi Romani aetas proſpere aut in metu ſa- 
"craverat.” Ann. J. xv. c. 45. 


ſequence 
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quence of this was, that he was obliged to reduce both 
his gold and filver coins; and by this means, though he 
brought down the Aureus as low as 45 in the pound, yet 
it kept very near the old proportion of being double the 
Denarius in weight. For about this time the Denarius 
was reduced alſo, leſſened to ſeven and one half in the 
ounce; and conſequently two of them equal to an Au- 
reus of 45 in the pound. Caracalla, a prince of the 
ſame character, who fell from very promiſing begin- 
nings to the moſt flagitious enormities, was reduced to 
the ſame neceſſity. His exceſſive liberality to the ſol- 
diers [5] made it very difficult for him to furniſh the 
neceſſary ſupplies. But their pay was increaſed more 
in appearance than reality, for he ſunk the weight of 
the Aurei, in which they were paid. By this means Ela- 
gabalus found them reduced to 48 in the pound before 
his acceſſion to the empire. They diminiſhed gradually 
(juſt as our pound ſterling did under the Anglo-Norman 
princes) till they came in Conſtantine's time to 72 in 
the pound; where they continued till the weſtern em- 
pire came to its final period. It was much too aſſuming 
in Gronovius to advance an opinion in ſuch a perem- 
ptory manner, which could not be ſupported. | 


[ Þ] Ee wohnaxig ors uowva alpuruy WAL I d pio eu de, d aro Toig ga- 
rag xaęig ah. Dion. Caſſ. lib. Ixxvii. c. 10. p. 1296. ed. Reimar. Crebro enim: 
dicebat, pecuniam ſibi foli efſe oportere, praeterea nemini, ut eam largiretur militi- 
bus. My pubvov tis rng Sp rage QIAGYGAWTNG , RANG ic rd Wavla, id % Tem 
uber. T0 T3 auer walls Edgar, Neu, inrplyew, Ibid. 1294. Cum effect 
non modo erga milites, ſed etiam in caeteris rebus profuſefſimus, in id unum omni 
ftugio mcumbebat, ut reliquos omnes ſpoliaret, depecularetur, et opprimeret. 
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Bur to return to the point in which we are more im- 
mediately engaged. It is very plain, that our Saxon 
anceſtors did the very fame thing in their payments, 
which the Greeks and Romans had done before them. 
Their ſums of money were often paid with an IN RE“ 
MENTUM, i. e. with a ſettled allowance in every pound 
paid by tale, over and above the number of coins. that 
were ſtruck out of it. Thus in Ethelbyrth's laws, they 
eſtimated the pound of ſilver in tale at two Saxon Shil- 
lings more than were coined out of it at the mint: and 
in Athelſtan's, the king's Weregild is 120 pounds, or in 
tale 30,000 pennies, which make 125 pound; juſt one 
24th part more, as in the. former inſtance. This cuſtom 
continued with very little variation for many ages after- 
wards, Mr. Lowndes [i] obſerves, that in Domes-day 
book, the payments were made either ad numerum, 
ad penſum, or ad pondus. He ſhould have ſaid, ad nu- 
merum, ad penſam, ad penſum, ad pondus, and ad 
arſuram; for all theſe terms [4]. are. made uſe of 
In it. 

Tross three words, that ſeem to be ſynonymous, may 
perhaps not ſignify the very ſame thing. It is certain, 
that the payment ad pondus was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a pay- 
ment by weight: but whether ad penſam or penſum 
was not uſed in the ſame way that ad /calam was in the 
reigns immediately following,, may be queſtioned ; be- 


[:] Eſſay on the amendment of coins, p. 1 6. 
[+] Madox's Exchequer, p. 187. 


cauſe 
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cauſe Sir Hen. Spelman [I] has obſerved from Mr. Agard, 
that ad penſum and ad numerum were almoſt the ſame 
payment; and we know that theſe terms were ſoon al- 
tered to make them more diſtinct, and ſtood thus, a 
numerum, ad ſcalam, ad pondus, and ad arſuram. Tha 
payment ad ſcalam was (as the Red [n] book of the Ex- 
chequer explains it) paying an incrementum of ſixpence 
in the pound over and-above every pound that was paid 
in by tale, as an allowed equivalent for ſome deficiency 
in weight. This was according to the proportion of 
the Norman Shilling, and conſequently this ſixpence in 
the pound was equal. to. one Shilling and a halt of the 
latter Saxon princes:. it did not come quite ſo high, as 
the allowance in Ethelbyrth's time by two fifth's: but 
the reaſon of this is plain. The Norman conqueſt ſuc- 
ceeding ſo ſoon after the ravage made by the Danes; 
brought this nation for ſome years into great diſtreſs []. 
[JJ Gloſſar. in voce LIBERA: but as we know not Mr. Agard's au- 
thorities, this is propos'd only as a. doubtful point; though his opi— 


nion is juſtly of the greateſt weight, having read Domes-day three times 
over. | 


[m] * Addentes ut ad ſcalam ſolveret, h. e. propter quamlibet numeratam 
_ * libram v1 den.” Dial. de ſcaccario, p. 20. 2 

[u] This appears in a very ſtrong light by the accounts given in Domes- 
day book: to mention only an inſtance, or two..... « Ii Eboraco civitate 
tempore R. Edwardi praeter ſcyram Archiepiſcopi. fuere vi ſcyrae, una 
* ex his eſt vaſtata in caſtellis ... In quinque ſcyris fuerunt mille et qua- 
* dringente et xv111 manſiones Hoſpitate ... De ſupradictis omnibus manſi- 
* onibus ſunt modo hoſpitate in manu regis reddentes conſuetudinem qua- 
dringente 1x minus, inter magnas et parvas: et cc manſiones non hoſpitate, 
« que reddunt melior.. 1 denarium, et alie minus; et quingente et XL man- 
ſiones ita vacue, quod nihil omnino reddunt, et cxLv manſiones tenent 
* Francigene,” Above a third part. of the city was almoſt deſolate. The 


The 
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The ſums carried away by fugitive or exiled perſons, the 
caſh buried or ſecreted in monaſteries, and the continual 
interruption or diſcouragement given to the little trade 
then ſubſiſting in this country by the oppreſlive meaſurez 
of the conquerors, made money become very ſcarce; 
much ſcarcer, I believe, than it was at any other period 
from the union of the Saxon kingdoms. This moſt pro- 
bably brought the eſtimate for the incrementum to a 
lower proportion, i. e. from two Saxon Shillings at five 
pence, to one and a half at four. But ina few years 
afterwards, when the nation began to revive, the old 
proportion was not only reſtored, but increaſed. 
Roger [o] biſhop of Saliſbury was then at the head of the 
Exchequer. Henry I, before his acceſſion to the crown, 
brought him from a very obſcure ſituation in Normandy, 
and at laſt raiſed him to that high office. He was in re- 
turn very active in promoting his maſter's intereſt. He 
obſerved, that the then-late methods of payment in the 
Exchequer did not fully anſwer the purpoſes for which 
they were eſtabliſhed. For though the ſums paid ad /calam 
or ad pondus might be exact enough, either in tale or 
weight; yet, for want of a proper fineneſs in the filver, 
the king's revenue might often ſuffer conſiderable dimi- 
nutions. The zacrementum therefore was raiſed ſome- 
thing above the old proportion: he inſiſted, that an allow- 


caſe was much the ſame all over England. At Ipſwich there were 328 
burgeſſes leſs, than in the Confeſſor's time. At Thetford, 224, &c. See 
Brady on Burghs, p. 9, 10, 3. 6. Selden's Titles of Honour p. 55 2. edit. 3. 
et Conſuet. Domes-day, int. Gale's xv Script. p. 774. 

] Dial. de Scaccar, p. 20, 21, Godwin, De praeſulibus Sariſburien. 


ance 
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ance muſt be made, not only for want of weight, but 
fineneſs; ſomething muſt be given ad dealbandum ar- 
gentum, pro argento blanco, or pro combuſtione firmae. 
Inſtead of fix Pence in the pound, the iacrementum was 
by this means raiſed to a Norman Shilling [p], or 12 


] Mr. Smith in his Litterae de re nummaria p. 66. ſays, that © it was 
« noted by our old hiftorians as a great piece of policy in the lord 
« treaſurer biſhop Edendon (who firſt made that mutation in our coin) to 
« raiſe the pound from 20, to 225. and 6d; and then to 25s.” From 
which of the old hiſtorians he had this account, I know not; I have not 
been ſo fortunate, as to find it: but whoever was the author, the account 
itſelf is far from being exact, and perhaps not rightly repreſented, Wal- 
ſingham ſays, A. D. 1351. © Willielmus de Edyngdon Wintonienſis epiſco- 
« pus regni thefaurarius, et vir magnae prudentiae, ct qui plus regis di- 
exit commodum quam communitatis, excogitavit, et fecit inſculpi novam 
« monetam, ſcilicet, groſſum et dimidium groſſum; ſed haec erat minoris 
« ponderis, quam correſpondens ſumma ſterlingorum. Quae res fuit ex 
4 poſt occaſio, quod victualia five mercimonia fuerunt per. totam Angliam 
« magis cara.” p. 169, Not a word is here faid of raiſing the pound, but 
leſſening it. Mr. Smith ſeems to have miſtaken the caſe; but admitting 
that he meant the reverſe of what he ſaid, the proportions are not righr. 
Edw. III found it difficult to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies: even the conquelt 
of France was not ſufficient to- pay the Conqueror's expences. Edyng- 
ton therefore, in order to. ſupply ſome part of the demands upon the 
treaſury, leſſened the coins. Before the 18th of Edw. I. the pound ſter- 
ling had ſuffered no alteration; and what was then made was but incon- 
liderable. But now in the 18th of Edw. IE the pound in tale was, leſs 
than the real pound ſterling by 5s. and 73d. In the 2oth the diminution 
was ſtill greater, 6s. 5 44. The conſequence of theſe meaſures was as 
Walſingham repreſents it. The price of every thing was raiſed, and 
ſervants refuſed: the old wages. I his forced the court into fuch meaſures, 
as were ſtill more unpopular and oppreſſive. An act paſſed in the 23d 
of this reign, to ,oblige ſervants to take the old wages, and all victuallers | 
whatſoever to ſell at ſuch prices as were thought reaſonable... Edyngton 
not ſeeing the miſchief of this plan, or not regarding it, made in the 
year 1358 a much greater alteration-in the coin, and brought the pound 
ia tale 115. and 7 4d, lower than the real pound. Such temporary expe- 


pence ; 
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pence; one ſixth more than the firſt Saxon allowance, 
This, if the ſum was paid in tale, was given pro blanco 


firmae : the perſon, who made the payment, might in- 


deed, if he pleaſed, melt down the filver to a proper 
fineneſs; or ſtand the examen of the Exchequer offi- 
cers; who, if they melted down the money, obliged the 
accomptant to make good the deficiency, beſides paying 
them for their trouble. Hence it was, that we ſome- 
times meet with payments made in the maſs, of bul- 


lion [y] quite refined, de /ibra arſa, et penſata, de ar- 


gento blanco examinato. 


Tux libra arſa, ad arſuram, or combuſtio firmae was, 
like all the former methods of payment, taken from the 
Roman practice. This was the whole ſum melted down, 
and the ſilver or gold quite refined. It is thus deſcribed 
in a law of the elder Valentinian. 

piu multumque [/] flammae edacis examine obry- 
© za detineatur, quemadmodum pura videatur.“ 

Tris way of paying in bullion was introduced, as 
far as now appears, by Conſtantine the Great. The in- 


dients, though they had the appearance of improving the revenue, were 
a real injury to it. The crown was by degrees much the greateſt 
loſer. The fines, reliefs, ſubſidies, and all cuſtomary rents whatſoever, 
were, as the coins decreaſed in weight, juſt ſo much leflened in value for 


_ ever afterwards, It is much that Edyngton, who gave no great attention 


to his office as a biſhop, ſhould not, ſucceed better as a treaſurer. But 
perhaps he had too many employments to make a great figure in any; or 
having ſo much addreſs as to be a good courtier, his ambition was fatisfy'd 
without any other character, | 
[9] Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 190, 191. 
- (7 ] Cod. Theodoſ. lib. xii. tit. vii. p. 567. 
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crementum demanded by the officers of that arbitrary 
government was grown to be a ſore grievance to the ſub- 
jet, and ſometimes, by the fraud of the officers, a dimi- 
nution of the revenue itſelf, Conſtantine therefore gave 
the tenants, that held ferms of the empire, and the col- 
lectors of the public taxes, the liberty of paying the ſums 


due to the Exchequer, in ſo much fine bullion as the 
whole amounted to, for which no incrementum was 


taken, This method of payment, beſides its being a 
check upon the fraud or extortion of the officers, was 
very probably intended as a proper expedient for ſup- 
plying the mint, But, whatever were the motives, the 
firſt Valentinian very much encouraged and enforced 
this practice. This is one of his conſtitutions. 

« Nulla [] debet eſſe cauſatio, quin ſolidi, ex quo- 
e cunque titulo congregati, ſicut jampridem praecepimus, 
in maſſam obryzae ſoliditatemque redintegrentur. Et 
ita fiat omnis inlatio, ut largitionum, et proſecutorum, 
« allectorumque Fraudibus aditus obſtruatur.“ 

Si idem ſuſcipientium deprehenditur quod fuerat 
« antea faſtidium, cum obryzae materies adferatur quae 
non poteſt diſplicere ; ſub congrua animadverſione plec- 
« tendus eſt, qui id calumniatur et reprobat quod ad cou- 
« xxNDIUM ſimplicis ſatisfactionis inventum eſt.” 

Tus tenants of the crown of England had the ſame 
advantage (if it was any advantage) from this method 
of payment. If the ſheriff brought the ſum into the 


Exchequer in pure filver, no incrementum was taken. 


[5] Cod. Theodoſ. lib, xii. tit. vi, p. 545. 
U Therefore 
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Therefore ſuch articles as theſe are often met with in 
their accounts, De argento blanco, In argento blanco exami- 
nato. But as this was always attended with a good deal 
of trouble, and ſome loſs, the ſheriff, rather than reduce 
the ſum he was to pay into pure ſilver, generally ſubmitted 
to pay the demand of the officers pro blanco firmae. 

Tus payment ad numerum or ad ſcalam was 
much the leaſt burthenſome: in this caſe, the officers 
took the money as it was tendered, and the tenants 
were exempted from any troubleſome ſcrutiny. Some 
few particular counties [?] were favoured with this. ex- 
emption, which were Salop, Suſſex, Cumberland and 
Northumberland, Three of them were upon the marches 
of Wales, or Scotland, and for that reaſon probably 
treated with more indulgence : Suſſex could be diſtin- 
guiſhed with this particular mark of the royal favour for 
no better reaſon, than becauſe the Norman conqueror 
had there ſecured the crown of England to himſelf, and 
his poſterity, by a ſingle victory. 

From the great variety of terms made uſe of in our 
old Exchequer accounts, it has been uſually thought 
that the payments there were made very different ways. 
Mr. Madox, who was incomparably well {killed in our 
antiquities, was of this opinion. But though he is in 
general extremely accurate, he does not ſeem to examine 
this evidence with his uſual judgment. He agrees, that 
the payment ad ſcalam | u | was paying 6 d. advance with 


[:] Dialog. de Scaccar. p. 2 1. 
1] Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 187. 
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every pound or xx ſhillings; and yet he ſays, that the 
payment ad ſcalam was a payment by weight. It is 
impoſſible, if the money had been put into the ſcale, 
that 6d. in the pound, or any one ſum whatſoever, could 
have been in all inſtances the exact equivalent for the 
loſs of weight. And it is very certain from the records 
he appeals to, that theſe two payments ad numerum and 
ad ſcalam were both payments by tale. Ad ſcalam was 
the general term: It implied, that you paid 6 d. in the 
pound above the ſum due, whatever it was: and which, 
in the contingent parts of the revenue, it was not poſſi- 
ble to ſpecify. The payment ad numerum was the 
incrementum added to the ſum due, and divided into its 
ſeveral parts. Thus Henry [w] I. confirmed a grant 
made by his queen Matilda to the priory of the Holy 
Trinity in London of xxv lib. ad /calam. The record ſays, 

ce xxv .libras ad ſcalam de reditibus ipſius reginae in 
% Exonia. 

In the ſheriff of Devonſhire's accounts, this grant was 
annually paid under the following terms : 


« Canonicis 8. Trinitatis Lundoniae, xxv J. xII g. et 
« v1 d. numero.“ 

Hers both the terms were uſed for the ſame pay- 
ment, and make exactly the ſame ſum. And ſo in 
other inſtances. | 

Uron the whole therefore, notwithſtanding this va- 
ricty of terms, there were but two ways of paying money 


[w] Ibid. p. 188. 
i 


into 
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into our Exchequer, either by tale or by weight ; and 
an incrementum was due either way, unleſs you paid in 
bullion quite refined. Our methods of payment were 
the very ſame as the Roman. What Gothofred has 
obſerved of their practice was equally true of ours. 

« Ab 1is quinummos [x] ſolvebant vel etiam mate- 
© riam impuram, incrementi nomine aliquid ſuſceptores 
ce accipiebant.“ 

I Have brought all this buſineſs of the 7mcrementum 
into one view, becauſe I do not remember that Grono- 
vius, in that favourite work of his De ſeſtertiis | y], takes 


[x] Not. ad Cod. Theodoſ. vol. ii. p. 449. 

[ y] Salmaſius, not able to bear a rival in any part of learning, was offended 
with Gronovius for undertaking this argument, upon which he himſelf had 
ſaid ſo much, and often promiſed a great deal more. He allowed that in 
ſome parts of Gronovius's work there was great erudition, though he had not 
cleared up all the difficulties upon that ſubject. Non potuit amicus diſſer- 
« tator noſter nodum ſolvere de denariis Romanis, nec componere diſſi- 
* dium, quod in hanc quaeſtionem incurrit, ft denarii tantum 84 libram 
* Romanam conficiant, et centeni in ea computentur.” See his epiſtle to Sar- 
ravius at the end of Gronovius De pecunia vet. Salmaſius thought that the 
two different ways of computing the Roman pound by 84 and 100 de- 
narii was one of the moſt dithicult things to account for in. explaining the 
woman money. But this diſſiculty is eaſily removed, and not peculiar either 
to the Greek or Roman ways of reckoning. For the difference between the 
pound in tale and in weight has continued in ſome form or other, either 
by increaſe or diminution, from Solon down to the preſent times. It was 
begun and altered juſt as the convenience of public buſineſs, the real exi- 
gence of ſtates, or the ſeeming intereſt of princes, directed and required, 
The Greek and Roman pounds in tale were, in the earlier ages, much hea- 
vier than the real pound uſed at the mint; by degrees they became ſome- 
thing leſs; an zncrementum was required. Our pound in tale is a meer no- 
minal thing, very little more than a third of the original and real pound, 
Salmaſus ran into great inconſiſtencies upon this ſubje& of ancient money, 
Which Gronovius very juſtly retorts upon him, with a modeſt apology for 


the 
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the leaſt notice of the difference there was in eſtimating 
the Roman Libra by tale, and weight ; though much 
depends upon this difference in ſtating the value of their 
coins: and becauſe it ſhews how intirely the Roman 
cuſtoms were adopted by our Saxon princes, and their 
ſucceſſors in our Exchequer payments. They always 
followed the ſame plan, and often in the ſame proportion. 
When the Romans coined ninety fix Denarii out of the 
pound, as they certainly did from the latter end at leaſt 
of the ſecond century, they paid a hundred; and when 
the Saxons coined 48 ſhillings in the pound, they paid 
fifty ; the Saxon ſhilling being then four in the ounce, 
and the Roman Denarius eight. The Saxon laws always 
reckon the pound in the round number at fifty ſhillings, 
when 1t 1s evident that they really coined out of it but 
| forty eight. For if the Saxon pound, as Dr. Hickes 
allows, contained 240 pence, and their ſhilling 5, the 
neceflary conſequence 1s, that there were 48 ſhillings in 
the pound ; for 5 times 48 is 240, Let us try the ſame 
premiſes upon our own ſhilling. We have, like our 
anceſtors, 240 pence in the pound, and 12 pence 1n the 
ſhilling. Admitting theſe two facts, there muſt be, as 
we know there is, 20 ſhillings in the pound. In this 
caſe indeed the pound is nominal, in the other real; 
but this makes no difference in the eſtimate, The 


himſelf. © Sicubi haeſimus, nec ſatis expedire nos potuimus, cum iiſdem hae- 
« ſimus, quibuſcum omnes, qui hoc ſaxum volverunt .. .. nam fi ego dignus 
hac contumelia ſum maxime, at tu indignus qui faceres tamen.“ De pecu- 
nia vet. p. 700, 701. 

number 
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number of ſhillings, and pence will bear the ſame juſt 


proportion to the pound, whether nominal, or real, 
which is the baſis of the computation. 


Troucny this method of calculation appears very 


unexceptionable, yet this objection has been made to it, 


that the concluſion would be very certain, if the pre- 
miſes themſelves were clear. But it is no where faid in 
all the Saxon monuments now remaining, that there 
were 240 pence in their pound. I do not know that 
it is; I am ſure it is in none that I have met with; 
yet, I think, the premiſes are very certain. In Domesday 


book, where the revenues of the Saxon princes are fre- 


quently mentioned, it is very often ſaid, that there was 
20 [] pence in the Ora, an equivalent term for an ounce; 


and this implies the very ſame thing: Hence it follows, 


that there muſt be 240 pence in the pound: for the 
Conqueror, as Mr. Folkes obſerves, made no alteration 
in this reſpect. His own laws are in this caſe the 
moſt deciſive evidence. Theſe are the words, 


„ cStatuimus et praecipimus, quod habeant per uni- 


« verſum regnum menſuras . . . . et pondera . . . , ſicut 


© boni PRAEDECESSORES [a] ſtatuerunt.” 
HERE the Saxon weights and meaſures were eſtabliſh- 
ed through the whole kingdom. Aſſigning this pro- 


portion of 20 pence to the ounce could only be to 


ſhew, that it was the legal eſtimate, and that his re- 


venues, in the return made by theſe commiſſioners, were, 
in moſt inſtances, the very ſame, as his Saxon prede- 


[2] Spelmanni Gloſſarium, v. L1BRa. 
J] Wilkins's Legs. Saxon. p. 217. 


ceſſors. 
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ceſſors. The weight of the Saxon pound was a point, 
which of all others he would have the leaſt incli- 
nation to alter. For the ſame diviſion of the nummulary 
pound prevailed at that time in the greateſt part of 
Europe. His. anceſtors had been uſed to a pound of 
240 pence, ever fince their firſt ſettlements in France: 
among the Franks themſelves it began many years be- 
fore. Charlemagne's imperial authority had ſpred it far 
over his wide dominions. It was certainly the common 
pound in Italy as carly as A. D. 958, if not much 
earlier. For one of their records mentions an eſtate 
ſold there for 60 pounds of 240 [4] pence to the pound. 

Ds. Hickes therefore had great reaſon to look upon 
this as an unqueſtionable fact, that the Saxon pound 
was 240 pence: he did not want authorities for his 
other aſſertions, that the ſhilling was 5 pence, and that 
there were 60 ſhillings in the pound. But theſe were 
facts of different ages: this number and proportion 
could not take place at the ſame time: for if the Shil- 
ling was 5 pence and the pound 240, there could not 
poſſibly be 60 Shillings in the pound. But being ſure 
of his authorities, he let them paſs without examining; 
not conſidering the inconſiſtency of the account, Which 
would have appeared immediately, had he given it the 
leaſt attention. 

Mx, Folkes's diſcovery of the old Tower- pound has made 
this valuation of the Saxon ſhilling at 48 in the pound, 

[] © Argentum per denarios bonos libras ſexaginta, habentes ducenti 


quadraginta denarii libra,” Muratori apud Argelati de num. Italiae, vol. i. 
P- 105, 


if 
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if poſſible, more evident: it ſhews, that what was true 
in theory, appears to be ſo in fact; the very coins now 
remaining eſtabliſh the ſame concluſion: for if the true 
weight of the Saxon pennies is at a medium 22 Troy 
grains and an half, as Mr. Folkes [e] ſtates it, the weight 
of the ſhilling, or 5 pence, would be in that proportion 
112+ Troy grains, exactly the 48th part of the Tower- 
pound: Or, ſuppoſing a ſmall diminution in the pound 
itſelf, this would only raiſe the true weight of the coins 
a very little higher, but make no difference in the cal- 
culation : there would ſtill be the ſame number in the 
pound, Any exceptions taken againſt the uſe and anti- 
quity of the old Tower-pound from the difterent and 
uncertain weight of the Saxon pennies are of no moment, 
Nothing could be eſtabliſhed upon ſuch premiſes. The 
Tower-pound is the only ſure ſtandard to which theſe 
coins can be reduced. 

How long the ſhilling continued at 5 [4] pence, or 


which of the Saxon princes made this innovation in their 
coins, is not quite evident: it was certainly brought 


down to four pence above a century before the conqueſt. 
Several of the Saxon laws, made in Athelſtan's reign, 
oblige us to take this eſtimate. That prince found him- 


ſelf under the neceſſity of demanding conſiderable lab 


[c] Tables of ancient coins, p. 5. 
[4] Rents, fines &c. that were originally fixed at the ſhilling of 5 pence, 
continued, long after that ſhilling was diſuſed, as the cuſtomary payments to 
the crown. Thus in Domesday book: © Franci Norwic. In novo burgo 
* xXXVI burgenſes .... ex annua conſuetudine reddebat unuſquiſque vd. 
Brady on Burghs, p-. 5 The ſame cuſtomary payment, i. e. the firſt Saxon 

ſhilling occurs, in many other places of that return. 
ſidies. 
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ſidies. Every perſon, whoſe whole effects were worth 
zo pence, was within 12 months required to contribute 
four pence as an aid to the king, which in the ſame para- 
graph 1s called his ſhilling [e]. Whether this legal contri- 
bution extended to perſons of that low rank, and in that 
proportion, and whether the Saxon copy is right or wrong 
in that inſtance, it very evidently ſhews the number of 
pence then in the ſhilling. In two more of Athelſtan's 
laws, where the evidence is uniform, and the au thority 
of the Saxon copy ſupported by the old Latin verſion, 
the Thane's Weregild is computed at 1200 [V/] ſhillings, 
and ſaid to be equal to the ſixth part of 120 J. If 1200 
ſhillings were 20 pound, the pound, or 240 pence, muſt 
be 60 ſhillings: and there is no making 60 ſhillings 
equal to 240 pence, but by a ſhilling of four pence. There 
is another inſtance of the ſame kind among his laws. 
Two hundred Sh:/lings [g] are there ſtated as equal to 
266 Thrimſas. Here again we are obliged to ſay 
(whatever Thrimſa may ſignify), that theſe numbers are 
in the proportion of 4 to 3; and conſequently this 
ſhilling muſt be four pence. 

Tux concluſions, which ariſe from the relation of one 
number to another, are ſuch neceſſary truths, fo inva- 
riable in all ages, that they admit of no exceptions. 


[e] Legg. Sax. p. 66. It is highly probable, that the true reading in this 


law ſhould be, p haepbe Þ yppe Þ pæne xxx 7cill pop, qui facultates ha- 
buerit xxx ſolidos valentes. This makes the law itſelf more reaſonable, and 


fixes it in the very ſame proportion with Brompton's verſion. 
J] Ibid. p. 72. et Brompton, p. 846. 
Ig! Legg. Saxon. et Brompton, ut ſupra, 


X Whatever 
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Whatever appearances there may be to the contrary, no 
argument can ſet aſide a ſtric& demonſtration. There 
are other proofs of this reduction of the ſhilling, though 
not quite ſo deciſive. In one of his. laws a ſheep is 
valued at four [+] pence, in another at a ſhilling. All 
the greater ſums mentioned in theſe laws agree with 
this valuation of the ſhilling. They are ſtated at a 120, 
60, 3o ſhillings; which, as aliquot parts of the Saxon. 
pound, prove the {ſhilling to be four pence: and ſeve- 
ral [i] of theſe laws are not to be explained without 
admitting this reduction, 

So it continued to the Norman times: one of the 
Conqueror's laws puts this matter out of all doubt. It 
is there ſaid, that the Saxon ſhilling was four pence. And 
the preamble informs us, that theſe laws were in force. 
during the Confeſſor's reign. * Ice les meiſmes, que le 
Reis Edward ſun coſin tint devant lui.“ 

% Del [4] dei apres le polcier xv ſolz de ſolt Englois, 
©« co eſt ER deners.” 

Tux fine for the loſs of the firſt finger was xv ſolz, i. e. 
of the Engliſh Solt, or Solidus [I], which was four. pence. 


1 Leges Saxon. p. 56 et 66. 

[i] In one of Athelſtan's laws a horſe is rated at half a pound or 120 
pence. L. Sax. p. 66. In another of Ethelred's, at 30 fhillings, p. 126. and 
this laſt was the price upon the borders of Wales, one of the cheapeſt parts 
of England. If this ſhilling was 5 pence, the whole ſum would be 150 pence, 
a much higher price. But 30 ſhillings, at 4 pence the ſhilling, are 120 pence, 
juſt the ſame price as the former, | 

[4] Legg. Saxon. p. 221. 

[/] Dufreſne, not a little ſurpriſed at this valuation of the Solidus, imagined 
that the number was wrong; that inſtead of quarante ſhould be read guerante. 


This 
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This very diſtinction ſhews that the ſhilling [] was the 
common coin by which the Engliſh payments were ad- 
juſted. He obſerves the uſual ſtyle of their laws; for 
the Normans had been long uſed to the French Solidus 
of 12 pence, which had been the only Solidus among 
the Franks for ſome ages, and their common eſtimate 
in all computations. But the fondneſs of the Engliſh 
for their own language, which perhaps was ks 
by the imperious efforts of the Conqueror to introduce 
the French, ſoon altered this appellation. Our coins, 
like our conſtitution, had in that age a very remarkable 
revolution in their names. The French s0L1Dus, though 
t preſerved it's valuation, took an Engliſh name, and 
was called the smiLLING: and the Saxon sHILLING of 
four pence took, on the contrary, a Norman name, and 
was called the GROAT, or Great coin; becauſe it was 
the greateſt then known among them. 

Ds. Hickes [] was ſenfible, that the Saxon ſhilling 
had been ſometimes eſtimated at four pence ; but ſeems 


* Quae quidem verba ultima de quadraginta denariis accipienda exiſtimo, ut 
quer ſit pro querante, ut tunc efferebant.” Dufreſne's Gloſſar. voc. SoLIDus. 
But the reading is right. The Saxons never had a Solidus of 40 pence. 
The ſhilling being the uſual eſtimate in their laws, the Normans called it in 
their own language le Solt Englois. Dufreſne had reaſon to think that the 
Solidus, as a gold coin, could never fall ſo low as four pence. 

Im] Hence the old Daniſh compuration was moſt probably derived. 
«* Unus As, ſive Stilling, olim, et tempore Stenonis ſenioris erat iv nummorum 
«* alborum.” Loccenii Antiqq. Sueogoth. p. 123.1 Upſaliae, P- 1670. 

[:] © Hoc a lectore obſervatum velim; quippe ſunt, qui contendunt Scyl- 


W. © lingum Anglorum ex quatuor penningis conſtitiſſe.“ Diſſert. Epiſtol. p. 


© 10h. 


1 to 
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to caution the reader againſt admitting this valuation, 


though nothing elſe could make his opinion conſiſtent, 
but the certainty of this fact. He fays truly, that the 
Saxon pound contained 60 ſhillings, i. e. when the 
ſhilling was reduced to four pence. For this keeps up 
exactly to the firſt weight and. eſtimate of their pound; 
5 times 48 being equal to 4 times 60, each making 240 
pence. The ſhilling was coined at firſt for, what the 
word ſignifyed, a quarter of an ounee; and and at laſt for 
the fifth. part of it. This alteration happened in Edward: 
the Firſt's or Athelſtan's reign; and was probably owing 
to the incurſions and depredations of the Danes. They 
had for ſome time haraſſed almoſt all Europe by perpetual 
invaſions. We ſuffered in common with our neighbours. 
It is amazing how a nation at that time with little trade, 
without any ſupplies at home, and under a perpetual 
ravage from abroad,, could ſupport the great tributes. 
and exactions, which, were then paid or taken by mi- 
litary execution. The. Saxons were undoubtedly poſſeſſed 
of much more caſh, not long after their firſt ſettlements, 
than is commonly imagined. When Ina the Weſt-Saxon 
carried his arms into Kent to revenge the death of Mollo 
His predeceſſor's brother, that ſingle county raiſed, if we 
could depend upon Malmſbury, 30, ooo marks of gold [9] 


[2] * Nundinantur pacem xxx millibus auri marcis.“ De geſt, Reg. p. 14; 
The Saxon chronicle carries it. {ti]l higher, and makes the ſum 30,000 pounds. 
But furely both theſe accounts are incredible. 30,000 pounds of their money 
was in weight above 87,000 J. of ours: too great a ſum for that county to 
raife immediately; The moſt probable account is Ethelwerd's. The words. 


are “cui committunt ſolides triginta millia per ſingulos conſtanti numero ſex. 


by 
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by way of contribution to purchaſe peace. The Saxon 
chronicle [p] informs us, that in 27 years they paid above 
207,000/. in tributes; beſides the much greater ſums, 
that were wreſted out of their hands by the plunder of 
their country. This is Aſſer's obſervation, one of the 


Weſt-Saxon biſhops, who knew the truth of it by a 


« decim nummis.” Script. poſt Bed. p. 837. Ir ſhould rather be, © pro fin- 
«.oulis conſtanti numero ſexdecim numwmos.” The numerals are the ſame 


in each of theſe authors; the queſtion is only under what denomination they 
are to be placed. Ethelwerd computes the ſum by a Solidus of 16. pence. 
Muſt we not ſay therefore, either, that the ſum being written. at firſt in nu- 
merals, x11 was miſtaken for xv1; or that an imperious conqueror made the 
uncertain weight of their pennies a. reaſon for eſtimating the Solidus above 
its real value. The ſum, that was raiſed immediately, was 2000. of their 
money; not much leſs than 6000/7. of ours, and in its comparative value 
above 113,000/. In ſtating the difference of their money and ours, we 
muſt go upon precarious, though not improbable, premiſes. Mr. Hume 
ſays, that we eſtimate every ſum of their money, as if it were multiplyed 
a hundred fold above a ſum of the ſame denomination at preſent. Hiſt. 
vol. i. p. 162. I believe not quite ſo high: the method, I have taken to form 
this valuation is by eſtimating that part of their ſtock which was kept 
purely for food and: the moſt ordinary uſes, and comparing it with ours. 
An ox was valued at 30 of their pence, near ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence of 
our money, which multiplyed by 20 would be ſeven pound ten: a cow was 
20 Or 24 Saxon pence, near 5 or 6 ſhillings ſterling, and conſequently five 
or ſix pounds at preſent: a hog was 8, or 10 pence of their money, i. e. about 
2 ſhillings, or 2 ſhillings and ſixpence, and in the ſame proportion would now 
be worth 40 or 50 ſhillings. This rule ſeems to bid fair for a very reaſo- 
nable valuation; but in the preſent advanced price of cattle it might go at 
ſomething more, perhaps at 25 to one. Horſes and ſheep were rated higher 
in proportion than other ſtock, becauſe the horſes contributed much to 
the ſtate of the principal inhabitants, and the ſheep to the dreſs of all. Mr. 
Hume has obſerved, that a ſheep's fleece among the Saxons was-3 of the 
whole value; and that William Rufus gave a ſum not leſs than 30 pound 
ſterling for a horſe. . 
[p] Chron. Sax. ad ann, 99 1. et ſequent. What an immenſe ſum was this? 
cqual to eight or nine millions now! Wy 
ſorrowful. 
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ſorrowſul experience, that the Danes looked upon theſe 
tributes, as the leaſt profitable part of their expeditions, 
© majorem [/] pecuniam furtiva praeda, quam pace, 
. adepturi.” This was enough to fink the current caſh 


of the kingdom and oblige the Saxons to reduce their 


ſhillings to a lower proportion. It is the natural effect 
of diſtreſs in every country, There is no other re- 
ſource, but by lowering the weight, or increaſing the 


alloy. They took the wiſeſt method. The bad po- 


licy of many Roman emperors and ſome of our own 
princes induced them to prefer the laſt, to the great 


diſadvantage of their ſubjects trade, and their own 
revenue. 


Tris lower valuation of the Saxon ſhilling has given 


ſome reaſon to believe, that it was taken from what 


Gronovius [V] and others have called the Roman Milli- 
arenſis. 


Milliarenſes ſexaginta libram faciebant, quinque 
% unciam . ... Ergo milliarenfis ſchellingo Britannico 


< par eſt.“ 


Tu eſtimates of the Byzantine Milliarenfis, which 


Gronovius has given us, were taken up much too haſtily : 


it was multiplying, not removing, difficulties. As this 
account was received at firſt, and reſts at preſent chiefly 


[z] Wiſe's Aﬀer, p. 15. 
[7] De pecunia vet. p. 243. 364. Bouteroue in his Recherches, p. 1 fo. obſerv- 
ed that the word Milliarenſis was never mentioned by any Latin writer, except 


the author of the Notitia Imp. He forgot the code. Monſieur Bouteroue has 


not ſcrupled to carry the origin of this name, as high as Severus Alexander, 
but without any authority whatſoever. 


upon 
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upon his authority, I ſhall take the liberty of giving 
it a particular examination. The value of the coin, 
which is here called a Milliarenſis, is taken from a con- 


ſtitution of the elder Theodoſius. The law [s] ſtands 
thus : 


[5] Cod. Theodol. I. xv. tit. ix. p. 381. About fifty years after Theodo- 
ſus, Marcian, a prince of great abilities and excellent judgment, endeavoured 
to put a ſtop to this ridiculous profuſion, He obliged the conſuls, inſtead of 
throwing- away their: money, to apply a certain ſum to one of the moſt uſe- 
ful and laudable purpoſes, repairing the public aquaeducts of the City, in 
which every individual had an intereſt, The conſuls were probably no 
loſers: by this exchange, though the ſum required was centena pondo auri, 
or above 4000 f. ſterling. But what conſtitution could ever bear the cure 
of inveterate maladies? the populace ſoon recovered their Miſſilia, though 
leſs in value, and under ſome reſtriction. Juſtinian very wiſely confined 
theſe diſtributions to their principal ſtate-holidays. What they were appears 
in ſome meaſure by the Novellae; but it may be difficult to aſſign each 
their proper place in the calendar. For this paſſage of the Novellae is im- 
perfect in one part of the deſcription, and wants correcting in another. The 
Roman Faſti were perpetually altering. They were ſo crowded with ſtate- 
holydays by the flaviſh adulation of the ſenate, that there was often a ne- 
ceſſity for making ſome removes. Tacitus's obſervation, that there was a 


motion made in ſenate for this purpoſe under Veſpaſian, © ut faſtos adula- 


« tione temporum foedatos exonerarent,” ſhews, that this practice began ear- 


ly under the Imperial government. I believe, for reaſons too long to be 


inſerted in this place, that the days for diſtributing theſe Miſſilia, as appointed 
by juſtinian, were the following. 
1. The firſt of January, when the new conſuls were inaugurated. 
2. Feb. 27. The ſpring horſe races: the birth day of Conſtantine the great. 
3. The firſt of May; the day for hunting tame beaſts in the Circus. 
4. September the 4th. when the old athletic. exerciſes of the Circus were 
obſerved. | | 
5. September 37. obſerved in-honour of Julius Caeſar. By this means the 
founders of the weſtern and eaſtern empires were tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity with particular and public honours. . 
October. 15. the autumn races. | 
December 31, the day when the old conſuls laid down the faſces. 
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ce Illud etiam conſtitutione ſolidamus, ut, exceptis con- 
ce ſulibus ordinariis, nulli prorſus alteri auream ſportulam, 
ce diptyca ex ebore dandi facultas fit. Cum publica ce- 
ce lebrantur officia, fit ſportulis nummus argenteus, alia 
© materia diptycis. Nec majorem argenteum nummum 
<« fas fit expendere, quam qui formari ſolet, cum argenti 


libra una in argenteos ſexaginta dividitur ; minorem 


ce dare volentibus, non ſolum liberum, ſed etiam hone- 
ce ſtum eſſe permittimus.“ | 

Trroposius made ſeveral excellent regulations; this 
ſumptuary law was one of them. The magiſtrates at 
their entrance into the public offices and upon ſeveral 
other occaſions, were obliged, even under the lower em- 
pire, to be at very great expences. To reduce this uſe- 
leſs extravagance within proper bounds, Theodoſius or- 
dained, that the Miſhlia uſually ſcattered among the po- 
pulace, and the little honorary preſents given to their 
friends upon theſe occaſions, ſhould be diſtributed in 
filver coins, which were none of them larger than five in 
the ounce. This ordinance extended to all the magj- 
ſtrates except the conſuls [?] whoſe names were to be in 


[ft] Juſtinian extended this regulation much further: he confined the con- 
ſular Miſſilia to ſilver only, allowing none of them to be larger than the 
common Denarius. Mr. Selden quotes a paſſage of Theophanes, as then 
tranſlated by Landulphus Sagax (for the original was not publiſhed, when 
Mr. Selden made this extract), which is to be explained only by this edict of 
Juſtinian. The words are, © Ita proceſſerunt, jactantibus imperatoribus hy- 
« patia, tremiſha, et hemiſha, et numiſmata nova, uſque ad magnam eccleſiam.” 
Here Mr. Selden obſerves, that“ the Hypatia, and the reſt, were monies of 
that time caſt among the people, as was the faſhion at ſuch ſolemnities.” 
Titles of Honour, 3. edit. p. 231, The preſent reading in Theophanes is, 20 


the 
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the Faſti for the year enſuing. If any of the inferior 
magiſtrates were diſpoſed to uſe coins of leſs value, they 
had not only the emperor's permiſſion, but encourage- 
ment to do it. Though theſe occaſional coins were 
ſtruck annually, and ſometimes paſſed in traffic, yet all 
of them were not originally intended as part of their 
current money, but ſeveral of them pieces without a 
name, ſuch as are coined upon the births, marriages, 
and inauguration of our princes. As the value of the 
preſent was inconſiderable, this form gave it a more po- 
lite appearance, and preſerved a ſort of dignity in the 
perſon, who made it. Theſe ſumptuary laws were in 
this, as in moſt other caſes, owing to neceſſity: not only 
the magiſtrates, but the emperors themſelves were obli- 
ged to purſue this frugal plan. Heraclius ſtruck a ſilver 
coin exactly the weight of the firſt Saxon ſhilling, as 
Theodoſius's was of the laſt. The uſe of it was, as the 


veged oN ei Pacikas fixloili C aſlelan [ leg. ria] vH, N oipioicy N vH α¹¼ 
Aa e Lg Tg weynang fxxAnciac. ed. Veneta, p. 297. It is highly probable, 
that it was in Sagax's Mſ. uraria, and not drartiar, becauſe he tranſlates it 
hypatia, and not hypatiam. The editors of Theophanes have tranſlated this 
paſſage very inaccurately: vrarcay is there rendered munera, and wpiouals 
nummos; a verſion which is very far from giving us their true meaning. It 
ſhould be, ita proceſerunt imperatores ſpargentes hypatia, tremiſſes, et ſemiſſes, 
et ſelidos recenter cuſos, &c. The hiſtorian riſes in the account. The empe- 
rors, viz, Leo et Copronymus ſcattered ſilver (the conſular Miſſilia) and. gold 
among the populace, even ſome of their principal gold coins juſt freſh from 
the mint. Juſtinian's edi& ſays, © Nos non permittimus glorioſiſſimis conſu- 
« libus aurum ſpargere, aut vaſa majora [i. e. majoris formae nummos argen- 
teos), ſed in miliareſiis, et melis, et caveis, et in quadrangulis mediocribus 
* hujuſmodi facere donationem.” Novell. cy. c. 2. $ 3. The largeſt of theſe 
conſular Miſſilia was not much above ſixpence in value. 


Y | hiſto= 
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hiſtorian [] obſerves, to leſſen the imperial donatives at 


leaſt one half. | 

« Hoc anno, lege lata, nummus argenteus ſex ſcrupu- 
&« lorum cuſus eſt, et in illis nummis factae ſunt largitio- 
ce nes imperatoriae, dimidium tantum veterum largitio- 
« num valentes.“ 

Tux cuſtom of introducing coins of les value for the 
ſake of oeconomy was no new thing. The conſuls, long 
before this, were obliged to make their donatives in ſil- 
ver only. And the emperors at laſt did the ſame thing; 
they reduced their Miſſilia to ſilver; firſt to tetra- 
drachms, and now, in the beginning of the ſeventh cen- 
tury, to coins of half that value. How much was the 
caſh of that empire, which commanded the riches of 
almoſt the whole world, ſunk and diſſipated 1 in a few 
centuries! An event, ſufficient to convince all future diſ- 
penſers of public money, that, how great ſoever their 
funds are, they moſt certainly have a bottom. Thoſe 
princes, who were ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed by their 
public donatives, and uſed to diſtribute their imperial 
munificence in gold, and ſometimes in pieces of great 
value, were reduced to the neceſſity of diſperſing this 


[u] Tary To tre yilovey amo vous vojurua i C. agyvpay, e (Pacing poyai 
01 QuT8 YEYovrct, TL To Nu r apt aurnl0y. Chron. Alexand. ad annum quin- 
tum Heraclii, ed. Veneta, p. 30;. vid. Dufreſne's Diſſertatio de nummis Con- 
ſtantinopolitanis. Very plauſible reaſons were aſſigned for the reduction of 


theſe Miſſilia, to conceal the true one, the poverty of the ſtate. It was faid, 


that it prevented a deal of miſchief in theſe public proceſſions, and made the 
imperial munificence more extenſive. Juſtinian very gravely gives this rea- 
fon in one of his edits: cov 9d purrporepor 7d pinlojutvoy, TOFETW o AmpuCayorlts. 


The ſmaller the pieces were, the more they would be diſperſed. 


cuſtomary 
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cuſtomary benevolence in didrachms, coins worth very little 
more than one of our preſent ſhillings. As theſe occa- 
ſional coins were 'perpetually leſſening through the una- 
voidable exigencies of the ſtate, is it at all probable that, 
a few years before Theodoſius, all their current filver 
money was enlarged? Why Gronovius calls this coin of 
Theodoſius a Milliarenſis, or why he ſuppoſes coins of 
this value to be the only current money in Conftantine's 
time, I know not. He runs into great inconſiſtencies 
upon this ſubject: ſometimes his opinion [w] is, that 
the Milliarenſis was a coin of 60 or 68 in the pound: 
ſometimes it was nothing, but a new name given to the 
old Argenteus or Denarius. In one place we are told, 
that Conſtantine was the author of theſe innovations; 
that he put a ſtop to the circulation of the old Denarii, 
and introduced this new money 1n its ſtead : in another 
place it is ſaid, that theſe alterations were made before 
Conſtantine's acceſſion to the empire, and that he ap- 
pointed the Denarius to be the only current ſilver coin. 
Here is a great. variety of opinions, moſt of them not 
very conſiſtent, all of them a little confuſed, and, I be- 


[w] Milliarenſis nomen primum tulit ipſe vetus denarius.“ p. 367. 
Milliarenſes graviores denario.” p. 343. © Non detractum ponderi mil- 
liarenſium primo, ſed adjectum fuiſſe, et minores tempore anteceſſiſſe; gravi- 
* ores efle, quos ſolos libri legum et hiſtoriae agnoſcunt; ; adeo ut, abſque illis 
* dotis gloſſis eſſet, eos ignoraremus.”” De pecunia vet. p. 369. The 
Roman nummulary language was much altered from about the middle of 
the third century and the firſt part of the fourth. But as Gronovius uſes 


the old word Denarius for the ſilver coin, I ſhall, ro prevent the ambiguity of 
uſing other terms, take the ſame liberty. 


Y 2 lieve 
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lieve none of them exactly right, except this one, that 
the Milliarenſis was only a new name given to an old 
coin: for that neither of theſe coins of 60 or 68 in the 
pound were called Milliarenſes, or that Conſtantine made 
any alteration in the current ſilver money will be eaſih 
ſhewn. | The alteration of a name was a matter of no 
great moment: it might be owing to meer popular fancy, 
We have ſeveral ſuch inſtances in the names of ſome of 
our old coins, and in many, if not moſt, of their's. But 
altering the whole current filver caſh of the empire was 
a work of the utmoſt importance, and what nothing, but 
ſuch reaſons of ſtate as aroſe from great neceſlity or ad- 
vantage, would induce a prince to undertake. Grono- 
vius aſcribes all this to Conſtantine. 

“ Denarios abolevit Conſtantinus, et pro illis intro- 
« duxit milliarenſes, graviores denario , . ſexaginta li- 
ce bram faciebant.“ 

Ont would naturally expect ſome authorities for ſo 


remarkable an aſſertion or event as this: but, inſtead of 


that, we have only his reaſons. Let us examine them 
firſt, and then ſee how the fact ſtands. I entirely agree 
with Gronovius in his firſt poſition, that, under all the 
Byzantine emperors, the Solidus and its parts, the whole 
ſet of gold coins, were reduced to a much lower value, 
i. e. a greater number were ſtruck out of the pound than 
in any of the preceding reigns: and hence he concludes, 
that, as gold was grown ſcarcer, it was neceſſary to en- 


large their ſilver coins. 55 
« Argen- 
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« Argentum [x] in nummis adauQum eſt, poſtquam 
ce yilius, quam fuerat, ejus pretium contra aurum factum 


c eſt.“ 

Hap Conſtantine kept the gold coins up to the old 
ſtandard, this expedient of enlarging the filver might 
have anſwered well enough. But there were two me- 
thods of removing this inconvenience, more obvious, 
more advantageous, and much eaſier to execute, The 
firſt was, to leſſen the gold coins. This had been the 
practice from the very beginning of the imperial govern- 
ment, eſpecially from Nero downwards, except ſome 
few reigns, which kept nearer to the old ſtandard, and 
whoſe coins were diſtinguiſhed by the ſucceeding princes 
in making preſents to perſons of rank upon particular oc- 
caſions. It is agreed, on all hands, that Conſtantine took 
this method: he leſſened the gold coins, fixed them at a 
certain weight; brought them from 4, or rather from an 
arbitrary and uncertain weight, between 4 and 5, to 6 in 
the ounce; and put the mint under better regulations 
than had been known there for almoſt a century before. 
What occaſion could there poſſibly be to do both theſe 
things, to enlarge the filver coins, as well as reduce the 
gold? This ſurely was quite needleſs; an expence and 
trouble that might well have been ſaved. 

Tux other way was to alter the exchange, making the 
Solidi paſs for more Denarii in proportion as gold in- 
creaſed in value. This was the practice of Conſtantine's 


[x] De pecunia vet. p. 343. 
more 
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more immediate ſucceſſors. The ſame Solidus, that 
paſſed for 14 Milliarenſes in his time, went afterwards 
for 20: this continued till after Juſtinian, for we 
meet with no innovations upon this ſubject in any of 
his laws. 


Bur the misfortune is, that neither of thoſe aha 
which Gronovius has aſſigned, were real facts in Con- 
ſtantine's reign. Though he brought the gold coins to 
a lower ſtandard, yet gold itſelf was far from being ſcar- 


cer, than it was before. The anonymous author at the 
end of the Notitia obſerves, 


ce Conſtantini | y] temporibus profuſa largitio: aurum 


© pro acre, quod antea magni pretii habebatur, vilibus 


6 commercus aſſignavit.“ 


Its familiar currency in the lower branches of trade, 
and the proportion which gold and ſilver then bore to 
each other ſhew that gold had never been of ſo little va- 
lue ſince the times of the republic, which was a certain 


evidence of its plenty. 


Ir appears from the law above cited that this ſuppo- 
ſed Milliarenſis, whenever it was introduced, was intro- 


duced purely for the ſake of economy: and oeconomy, 


[x] Labbe's Notitia dignitatum 1 Rom. p. 170. This affluence was 
owing to their late victories in the eaſt. The conquered provinces ſupplyed 
them with more caſh, and opened a larger extent of trade into the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. Aurelian, who, upon the conqueſt of that country, had 
the plunder of Palmyra, was perſuaded, by the riches he met with there, 
that gold was more common than ſilver; “ dicens,” ſays Vopiſcus, * plus 


Lauri eſſe in rerum natura, quam argenti. L Hiſt. Aug. ſcript. vol. ii. p. 550. 


If this obſervation was applyed only to the kingdoms of the caſt, it was moſt 
probably right, 


as 
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as almoſt all his hiſtorians obſerve, was not the diſtin- 
guiſhing part of Conſtantine's character, or at all the ob- 
ject of his adminiſtration. His reign was a reign of 
great affluence and expence. His nephew Julian, who 
had not the leaſt ſuperſtitious regard to his uncle's me- 
mory, has given us his true portrait: oxa2 [2] #nodpevoy, 
ro yagioxolai. Conſtantine had ſubdued many rivals 
in his way to empire, and was obliged to uſe great munifi- 
cence towards his ſoldiers. The magiſtrates, to make 
their court to him, would in their public appearance be 
diſpoſed to follow his example. 

As the reaſons, which Gronovius has aſſigned for this 
imaginary alteration, are of no weight, let us ſee how 
the fact ſtands, the enlarging of the filver coins. Conſtan- 
tius made a law to prohibit the exportation of money, i. 
e. to carry it off as a mercantile article, like other goods. 
Such a prohibition muſt have ſome effect, though (as we 
know by experience) it is impoſſible to prevent the ex- 
portation of money, when the balance of trade can be ad- 
juſted no other way. This law, made not twenty years 
after Conſtantine's death, may ſerve to clear up this 
whole matter. Theſe are ſome of the clauſes. 


“ Quicunque [a] pecunias ad diverſa, vendendi cauſa, 
« transferre detegitur, capite plectatur. Placet deniqug, 


[2] Julian's Caeſars, edit. Spanheim, p. 335. So the other hiſtorians of 
that reign. aowriav yam jeu. Zozim. ed. Oxon. p. 115. prodigalitatem 
pro muntficentia ducebat. | 1 

| [a] Cod. Theodoſ. lib. ix. tit. xxiii. p. 185. The great ſcarcity of money 
appears by ſeveral of the imperial conſtitutions; ſome of them not much to 
the honour of Chriſtian princes. One of Gratian's edicts, to prevent the ex- 


* 


which the magiſt 
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© ut ſiquis forſitan nummus, praeter eum, qui in uſu 
e publico perſeverat, apud aliquem mercatorem fit in- 


© ventus, fiſci dominio cum omnibus delinquentis fa- 


© cultatibus vindicetur.” 

« Et 6 forte aum mercibus ad quaſcunque provincias 
« venerint, cuncta ſolita licentia mercabuntur - praeter 
© PECUNIAS, quas, more ſolito, MajoRINas, vel CENTENI10- 
8 NALES communes appellant, quas. vetitas eſſe . 
de cunt.” 


Ir appears by the language of this law, that their 


current filver coins were of more ſorts than one; the 


Majorinae et Centenionales communes. 'The Majorinae 
were of ſeveral ſizes from two, to four, and ten Denarii 
in weight; beſides, many of thoſe occaſional coins 
ſtrates ſtruck every year, and ſome of 
them perhaps no aliquot parts of their pound. Upon 
this account theſe larger coins were not ſo. eaſily redu- 
ced under one common appellation : the moſt obvious 
method was that here taken. They were all much lar- 
ger than the Denarius, and therefore in' general called 
the Majorinae. The next claſs, the Centenionales com- 
munes could be nothing elſe but the common Argente- | 
us or Denarius. 


portation of gold, ſays, Non ſolum barbaris aurum minime praebeatur, ſed 
etiam, ſi apud illos inventum fuerit, ſubtili auferatur ingenio: ſed: fi 
« ulterius aurum pro mancipiis, vel quibuſcunque ſpeciebus, ad barbaricum 
* fuerit tranſlatum a mercatoribus, non jam damnis, ſed ſuppliciis ſubjugentur. 1 
Cod. Theodoſ. lib. iv. tit. Ixiii. What equitable and admirable e 
* were theſe for Cuſtom-houſe officers: 


T HEO- 
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TazoposIus's conſtitution implies the very ſame 
thing; that there were ſeveral ſorts of current money, 
and that the inferior magiſtrates were at liberty to make 
their Miſſilia in the leſſer coins. Both theſe laws give us 
ſufficient reaſons to believe that Conſtantine was very 
far from enlarging, or even altering, the ſilver money, 
and never thought of aboliſhing all the old coins ; but 
ſuffered them to circulate in all forms whatſoever, juſt 
as they had done before. | 

GRroNoy1us goes further yet, and aſſerts that theſe 
coins of ſixty in the pound were called Milliarenſes ; and 
yet he admits, that the Denarius had now loſt its name, 
and was called ſo likewiſe. But is it poſſible to make 
both theſe accounts agree? coins of ſuch unequal value, 
as eight and five in the ounce, could never have the 
ſame numerical relation to the ſame pound, It is now 
agreed, that the Milliarenſis was ſo called from being the 
thouſandth part of the gold pound. We owe this diſco- 
very to one of the Gloſſae baſilicorum, and ſo far at leaſt 
it is of unqueſtionable authority. I ſhall here inſert juſt 
as much of it as relates more immediately to this matter, 
and give the whole in a note. I; 

« Miliareſfium [5], milleſima pars librae aurt...... 
2... ++ + +» adeo ut pro omni ſolido (d) quatuor- 
« decim acciperentur miliareſia. I 

[5] Miniapnoroy 73 x, TE Npuois AiTpas" fins Yap of Pwpoie: Ta x¹ N, 
„0 Aro xalanHνẽuða TO WOT THF Nr, iva 0 avrs ouwenla De Rü ie, 


ore xal2 vopiopale raſydvar piiapioia 1d. Everard. Otto in Theſaur. juris ci- 
vilis, p. 1764. edit. 1733. Miliaręſium, millgſima pars librae auri. Romani 


enim voc ant xi ua, mille, et adeo minutatim conciderunt libram, ut ex ea mille cu- 
& - I xxow 
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I x now this pallage has been corrected from Suidas [c], 
from the old 2oyazm, and even from other parts of theſe 
Gloſſes; and inſtead of 19”, 14, they would read 18% 12; 
becauſe they never conſidered the difference of exchange; 
that, at the time theſe accounts were given, the proportion 
was altered, ſilver was riſen much in value, fo that 12 
Denarii were equal to a Solidus. I know likewiſe that 
Gronovius [d], to favour his own hypotheſis, has taken 
much greater liberties, and inſtead of 19” 14, would read 
x, 25 Miliareſia. But critics ſhould keep off their hands 
upon ſuch occaſions. Numbers are ſtubborn things, and 
form ſuch concluſions, as bear down all conjectures, eſpe- 
cially ſuch ſtrange conjectures as this. The Gloſs evi- 
dently tells us theſe two things; that the Milliarenſis was 
the thouſandth part of the gold pound, and that 14 Milli- 
arenſes were equal to a Solidus. The number of Solidi 


then coined out of their pound was cetainly 72, and 14 


times 72 is a 1008, The Milliarenſis therefore was what 
the Gloſs calls it, the xo00® part of the gold pound, 
and 14 of them made a Solidus. The very inconſider- 
able exceſs in the whole-number was not regarded. But 


derentur milliarenſes, ut pro omni ſolido quatuordecim acciperentur millia- 
tenſes, The author of this gloſs ſeemed to think that the name Millia- 
renſes was owing to the minuteneſs of the coins without conſidering the ex- 
change. But there was no alteration in the coin, the weight was juſt the 
ſame as it had been for ſome ages before. 

[<] That article in Suidas ſhould rather be corrected: inſtead of purAiapon 
T0 72 vouirpdlE»> d, ſhould be read, dodo. For this was the exchange 
under the Byzantine empire, in the eleventh century, and for ſome time 
before. 

{4] De pecunia vet. p. 367. 
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ſtill what this coin was is the queſtion. The old 
a [e], or computation table, made for the uſe of the 
lower Byzantine Exchequer, knew of no Milliarenſis but 
the common flyer coin; the Milliarenſis and Argenteus 
were then ſynonymous terms. 

« Milliarenfis enim pro argenteo putatur, et argenteus 
« pro milliarenſi. And fo Epiphanius [ 1 33 * Argen- 
« teus vero a Romanis miliareſium dicitur.“ 

Wuar could this Argenteus be, but the old Roman 
Denarius, which had now taken a new name? For, long 
before this, the Roman Denarius was, like the empire 
it ſelf, much ſunk from its ancient figure and eſtimation. 
From the middle of the third century, during the ex- 
ceſſive poverty and confuſion of that period, to the be- 
ginning of the fourth, great innovations were made in 
their nummulary language. To indulge themſelves in 
the pleaſing ſound of more property than they poſſeſſed, 
the names of the old ſilver coins were, by a ridiculous at- 
fectation, transfer d to the braſs. I muſt juſt mention 
this alteration, becauſe it gives a proper opening to the 
point in queſtion, the names that were given ſoon af- 
terwards to the Byzantine ſilver coins. The Roman 
coins were then, as uſual, the Aurei, Argentei, and Aerei. 
When the Aureus was mentioned without any addition, 
it meant the Solidus or principal gold coin, The old 
Denarius had now the name of Argenteus; and the As 


le] Audoca Magica, 7 dad aue 10 vob NMR ile » » « . T0 va 
tio eri Tg agyves, To 0: ren n Ts PAANGpNT 12, Gronov, De pec. vet. 


P. 709. 
[/] De pond. et menſuris, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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was called Denarius. The Aerei were of ſeveral 
ſorts, the Denarius aereus, the Follis, and Seſtertius ae- 


reus; i. e. the As and its ſubdiviſions. Thus when the 


emperor Valerian ordered the prefect of the city to fur- 
niſh the proper appointments for Aurelian during his 
ſtay at Rome, he was to receive every day in caſh, 

ce Aureos [g] Antoninianos binos, aRGENTEos Philip- 


© peos minutulos quinquagenos, aeris DENARIOS cen- 


& tum. | 

To enable Aurelian to exhibit the Circenſian games, 
the emperor gave orders for the payment of the follow- 
ing ſum: 

« Aureos [Y] Antoninianos trecentos, aRGenTEo0s Phi- 
ce lippeos minutulos tria millia, in aere HS. quinqua- 
66 gies. 

Tux ſame emperor, when he promoted Probus to the 
command of a legion, directs his Praefectus praetorio to 
preſent him among many other articles with 

« Aureos [i] Antoninianos centum, ARGENTEos Aureli- 
« anos [A] mille, acreos Philippeos decem mille.“ 

[g] Hiſtor, Auguſt, ſcript. vol. ii. p. 442. 

Y] Ibid. p. 446. 

[i] Hiſt. Aug, ſcript. vol. ii. p. 646. Salmaſius makes this preſent of Va» 
lerian's to Probus 240 Aurei, and ſays, that this was the regular annual pay- 
ment of a Roman tribune. His way of reckoning it is this. 1. There was 
an hundred Aurei in ſpecie; 2. a thouſand Argentei, which made forty 
Aurei; and laſtly, ten thouſand Aerei. Theſe Aerei are computed, as ſo 
many ſeſterces, or fourth parts of an old Denarius; if ſo, a hundred Aerel 
were equal to an Aureus, and: conſequently ten thoufand were à hundred 


Aurei, and made the whole ſum, 240. But what authority is there for ma- 
king this Aereus the ſame as the old Seſtertius? nothing is here ſaid of Se 


BoNosUs 
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BonosUs upon his wedding received the ſame fum 


in gold and ſilver from the emperor Aurelian, but a much 
larger in braſs. 


« Aureos Philippeos centum, AGENT EOS Antoninianos 
« mille, aeris [I] HS. decies.“ 


ſtertii in the hiſtorian: or were there any braſs Seſterces at that time of the 
value of four Aſſes? Salmaſius himſelf did not ſeem to be convinced of this; 
for in one of the following notes he ſays, Aeris ſeſtertios hoc loco vocat Au- 
« relianus, quos Aereas ſimpliciter dixit Valerianus; Aerei, et Aerei ſeſtertii, 
« et Aerei denarii, et Folles ea tempeſtate de eodem pecuniae genere dice- 
« bantur.” Hiſtor. Aug. ſcript. vol. ii. p. 775. How is it poſſible to make 
both theſe opinions conſiſtent? Folles and Aeris denarii could never be the 
ſame coins, as the old ſeſterce. It is highly incredible, that they ſhould 
have no braſs coins of a lower value, than almoſt two pence ſterling. The 
very coins of that age now remaining are a demonſtration to the contrary. 


The value therefore of this preſent of Valerian's. muſt be taken from ſome 
other eſtimate; ſee note [/]. 


[+] Caſaubon imagined, that inſtead of Aurelianos ſhould be read Aure- 
lianeos, as Philippeos in the ſame paragraph. If the coin had been named 


from Aurelianus, the emendation had been right: but when Valerian made 


this preſent, no Aurelianus had been emperor, but two or three Aurelii, 


From Aurelius, the appellative Aurelianus is very proper; and therefore 


there is no occaſion for any alteration, Theſe were probably Marcus An- 


toninus's coins, whoſe Aurel. (as appears by theſe now remaining) kept nearer 
the old ſtandard, than any others, from Nero downwards. 

[/] Hiſtor. Aug. ſcript. vol. ii, p. 774. Salmaſius, and Gronovius after 
him, were much at a loſs. how to explain. the braſs coins of that age under 
theſe new appellations. Gronovius ſays, © Pro. ſeſtertio extitit follis ex uncia 
« aeris, eique quatuor ſubjecti aſſes quadrantarii, ut ſeſtertius argenteus ha- 
* buit quatuor aſſes unciales . ... hic follis, et denarius aeris, et ſeſtertius aeris, 


get obolus appellari meruit.” De pecunia vet. p. 439. Sometimes the Aeris 
ſeſtertius was a braſs. coin of an ounce; ſometimes the Aereus, Denarius aeris, 


Follis, et Seſtertius aereus were all the ſame coin. Theſe are the very ſen- 
ments of Salmaſius in the notes. juſt mentioned. One would imagine that 
nothing could have 5 this unuſual harmony, but the cleareſt evidence. 
But whence does it t ariſe: What is it that ſupports theſe aſſertions? The 
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Tuts was the common way of reckoning, and diſtin- 
guiſhing the Roman money long before the Byzantine 


moſt natural concluſions from all theſe paſſages in the Hiſtoriae Auguſtae 
ſcriptores are very different; which are theſe. 1. that the Aereus, or Aeris 
denarius, was the ſame thing which the As was before, their principal braſs 
coin: 2, that the analogy of their language was moſt probably preſerved, 
when the meaning of the words, as to their object, was quite altered; that 
the Aeris ſeſtertius was, what it originally implied, a quarter of the Dena- 
rius: and if the Denarius then was, as 1t certainly was, a new name for the 
As, the Aeris ſeſtertius could be nothing more than a farthing. But if the 
Aeris ſeſtertius was then four times the value of the Aeris denarius, it not 


only deſtroys, but reverſes this analogy: or, if theſe coins were all the ſame, 


it introduces ſuch a confuſion in language as is quite incredible. Beſides, 
the very language of theſe grants is a preſumptive evidence againſt 
both theſe opinions. When the Aeris ſeſtertii are mentioned, the ſums are 
vaſtly increaſed; in one inſtance, HS. decies; in the other HS. quinguagies, 
i. e. one million, and five millions of ſeſterces: whereas the higheſt fum of the 
Aerei, or Aeris denaril, is only decem mille. Hence it is natural to conclude 


that theſe laſt-mentioned -coins were of greater value, If, according to Sal- 


maſius and Gronovius, theſe Aeris ſeſtertii were each of them an ounce of 
braſs, the preſent to Aurelian was one of the weightieſt preſents in money, 


that ever was made and to a prime miniſter; very little leſs than a hundred and 


forty tun. What the weight of the Denarius was at that time is not quite 
certain, nor perhaps was it thought neceflary to keep to any ſtrict ſtandard 
in their braſs coins. Gronovius makes it a quarter of an ounce. But what- 
ever it was, the Aeris denarius, Follis, and Seſtertius were in all appearance 
the three ſeveral forts of their braſs coins, the Penny, Halfpenny, and Farthing; 


to which was at laſt added the Mite or Half-farthing. If this was the cafe, 
the Aerei, in Valerian's preſent to Probus, were only a quarter of that ſum, 


at which Salmaſius computes them. The whole, 165 Aurei, or about 1501. 
ſterling. Such imperial preſents to perſons of ſuperior merit and diſtinction 
(for both Bonoſus and Probus were afterwards emperors) diſcover the in- 


-credible poverty of that overgrown and ill- governed empire. What an ap- 


pearance would it now have, if his preſent majeſty ſhould preſent a General 


officer of the firſt rank and eminence, with 150/. and ſend hve and twenty 
of it by a porter in braſs, for his private expences? 


It follows likewiſe from theſe accounts, that the coins of different empe- 


'rors, Which circulated under the ſame name, were not of the ſame value; 


empir C 
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empire was ever thought of. The Argentei or Argentei 
minutuli were their common ſilver coin, which was at 
firſt called the Denarius, and paſſed currently many ages, 
before it was reduced one eighth, with the Drachinac of 


the Greeks. 

Tux very language of this gloſs, the ru xx]arzgutrnr3y, 
ſhews that, whatever the coin was, it was far from being 
enlarged. Conſtantius's edi& calls their common ſilver 
money, Centenionalis communis, or coins of a hundred 
in the pound, reckoning, as was uſual, in the round num- 
ber. In Honorius's time, long before theſe Gloſſae were 
written, or the laws, which they illuſtrate, the Centenio- 
nalis communis, or the Denarius, and it's parts were the 
only current ſilver coins in that empire. One of his edicts 
ſays, 

« Centenionalem n] tantum nummum in converſati- 
* one publica tractari praecipimus, majoris pecuniae figu- 


otherwiſe the Antoniniani, Aureliani, and Philippet had not been ſo particu- 
larly ſpecifyed. This difference appears even now in their weight. And 
laſtly, the Argentei minutuli muſt imply, that there were ſilver coins of differ- 
ent ſizes; that there were then Argentei majuſculi, which occaſioned this di- 
ſtinction. 

[m] Cod. Theodoſ. lib. ix. tit. xxiii. p. 187. Salmaſius concluded that 
Centenarius and. Centenionalis were words of the ſame import, and might 
be uſed indiſcriminately, '« Centenarius et centenio, nummus qui centum 
« aureorum pondus habet.“ Not. in Hiſt. Aug. ſcriptor. vol. i. p. 968. The 
Centenariae formae of Elagabalus were certainly coins of a 100 Aurei. Gu— 
therius, by a. very remarkable blunder, turned theſe Aurei into pounds, 
« Centenionalis, aureus nummus eſt, qui centenas auri libras efficit.” De offic, 
domus Auguſtae, lib. iii. p. 19. A moſt monſtrous coin indeed! Elagabalus's 
were nothing to do it. It had one peculiar advantage, that no body would. 
be robbed of it, not even this author. But, I believe, both theſe gentlemen, * 

cc ratione 
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«' ratione ſubmota. Nullus igitur decargyrum num- 
cc mum alio audeat commutare, ſciens fiſco eandem pecu- 
© niam vindicandam, quae in publica potuerit converſa- 
{© tione deprehendi.“ 

Tux preſent copy of the Notitia, drawn up in one of 
the following reigns, ſhews the effect of this law, that 
no ſilver was allowed to circulate, but in the ſmaller 
coins. The Comes largitionum, a ſort of lord trea- 
ſurer, who had the care of receiving and iſſuing the 
public revenue, diſtributed the accounts of all the falver 
in the Exchequer into two claſſes; the Scrinium || ab 
argento, and the Scrinium a milliarenſibus. What we 


are to underſtand by {rgentm is plain from the Digeſt [o]: 


and Pitiſcus after them, were miſtaken in the uſe of the word Centenionalis, 
Pitiſcus, who collected ſeveral opinions, and inſerted much out of Gothofred, 
has very unluckily omitted what was moſt to his purpoſe in this article.“ Ego 
« putem, (ſays Gothofred) centenionales nummos, communes dictos denarios 
* argenteos, qui centum in libra ſignati, quique adeo centeſimam librae partem 
« efficiebant.” Not. in Cod. Theodoſ. lib. ix. p. 188. Savot was of the ſame 
opinion, that theſe Centenionales nummi were the common Milliarenſes. Lib, 
iii. c. 25. Both undoubtedly right; in value the thouſandth part of the 
gold pound, when they were firſt called Milliarenſes; in weight, for many 
ages, the hundredth part of the ſilver pound. This makes a very remarka- 
ble difference in the uſe of Centenarius and Centenionalis worth obſerving. 
Centenarius is uſed in a collective ſenſe. © Centenarius dicitur, eo quod cen- 
« tum libras continet,” &c. and ſo Librae centenariae were a hundred pounds; 
Nummi centenarii, Formae centenariae, coins that contained a hundred Aurei 
or Denarii in one piece. But Centenionalis was uſed diſtributively; for the 
hundredth part of a pound, or any integer to which it was applied. Thus 
Nummus centenionalis, one of the common Milliarenſes or Denarii, which 
were reckoned a hundred to the pound. 
[a] Notitia imperii occidentalis, c. xiii. 
[0] Lib. xxxiv. tit. ii. § 19. 
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it extended to all the ſilver not coined, whether wrought 
into furniture, or only in bullion: Pecuniam autem „i- 
natam in eo non contineri. Other clerks had the Scrinium 
2 nnilliarenſibus in their office: and, as it appears by the 
Theodoſian code, that there was no other ſilver money 
then current, but tlie Denarius and its parts, the Milli- 


arenſis could poſſibly be nothing elſe, but the Dena- 
rius [p] only. Theſe plain teſtimonies are even now 


[p] The Juſtinian code, which very minutely deſcribes all the diſſerent 
articles in the Scrinium ab argento, takes no notice of any variety at all in 
their ſilver coins, or Scrimum a milliarenſibus. The reaſon of this appears 
very plain in both the codes. There were no other ſilver coins then current 
but the Milliarenſis and its parts. All the reſt were prohibited. Cod. Juſtinian. 
|. xii. P. 24. The Comes largitionum had all the public money belonging to the 
Exchequer under his care. This office is diſtributed in the Notitia into 
five different chambers or claſſes; which had each of them ſeveral clerks, 
under the direction of one principal clerk or primicerius. There was 

Primicerius Scrinit aureae maſſae. 

e Scrinii auri ad reſponſum. 

„ Sqerinii ab argento. 

e Scrinii a milliarenſibus. 

„ . Scrinii a pecuniis. 

What the Scrinium aureae maſſae, argenti, and a milliarenſibus were is 
very obvious: they are not eaſily miſtaken; though Sperlingius was diſpoſed 
to take the Milliarenſes into his great claſs of uncoined money: vid. De 
nummis non cuſis, p. 22. Pancirolus in his very uſeful and learned commen- 
tary upon the Notitia (from which Mr. Selden borrowed much in his Titles 
of Honour) was at a loſs how to explain the two other branches of the Ex- 
chequer. He imagined that the Aurum ad reſponſum was gold allotted for 
the payment of thoſe couriers, who carried the imperial edits and diſpatches 
into the ſeveral provinces of the empire. It is not credible that theſe meſ- 
ſengers ſhould be treated with ſuch ſingular marks of diſtinction, as to have 
a particular office erected to iſſue the ſums due to them, and inſpect their 
accounts; or that theſe expences ſhould be diſcharged in gold only. Muſt we 
not rather conclude, that, as one branch of the Treaſury was allotted for 
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c ratione ſubmota, Nullus igitur decargyrum num- 
«© mum alio audeat commutare, ſciens fiſco eandem pecu- 


© niam vindicandam, quae in publica potuerit converſa- 


{© tione deprehendi.“ 

Tux preſent copy of the Notitia, e up in one of 
the following reigns, ſhews the effect of this law, that 
no filver was allowed to circulate, but in the ſmaller 
coins. The Comes largitionum, a ſort of lord trea- 
ſurer, who had the care of receiving and iſſuing the 
public revenue, diſtributed the accounts of all the ſilver 
in the Exchequer into two claſſes; the Scrinium [n] ab 
argento, and the Scrinium a milliarenſibus. What we 
are to underſtand by Argent is plain from the Digeſt [o]: 


and Pitiſcus after them, were miſtaken in the uſe of the word Centenionalis, 
Pitiſcus, who collected ſeveral opinions, and inſerted much out of Gothofred, 
has very unluckily omitted what was moſt to his purpoſe in this article.“ Ego 
« putem, (ſays Gothofred) centenionales nummos, communes dictos denaris 
* argenteos, qui centum in libra ſignati, quique adeo centeſimam librae partem 
« efficiebant.” Not. in Cod. Theodoſ. lib. ix. p. 188. Savot was of the ſame 
opinion, that theſe Centenionales nummi were the common Milliarenſes. Lib. 
iii. c. 25. Both undoubtedly right; in value the thouſandth part of the 
gold pound, when they were firſt called Milliarenſes; in weight, for many 
ages, the hundredth part of the filver pound. This makes a very remarka- 
ble difference in the uſe of Centenarius and Centenionalis worth obſerving, 
Centenarius is uſed in a collective ſenſe. © Centenarius dicitur, eo quod cen- 
« tum libras continet,” &ec, and ſo Librae centenariae were a hundred pounds; 
Nummi centenarii, Formae centenariae, coins that contained a hundred Aurel 
or Denarii in one piece. But Centenionalis was uſed diſtributively; for the 
hundredth part of a pound, or any integer to which it was applied. Thus 
Nummus centenionalis, one of the common Milliarenſes or Denarii, which 
were reckoned a hundred to the pound. 
[a] Notitia imperii occidentalis, c. xiii. 
[L Lib. xxxiv. tit. ii. F 19, 
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it extended to all the filver not coined, whether wrought 
into furniture, or only in bullion: Pecuniam autem fio- 
natam in eo non contineri, Other clerks had the Scrininm 
@ milliarenfibus in their office: and, as it appears by the 
Theodoſian code, that there was no other filver money 
then current, but the Denarius and its parts, the Milli- 


arenſis could poſſibly be nothing elſe, but the Dena- 
rius y] only. Theſe plain teſtimonies are even now 


ſp] The Juſtinian code, which very minutely deſcribes all the different 
articles in the Scrimum ab argento, takes no notice of any variety at all in 
their ſilver coins, or Scrinium a milliarenſibus. The reaſon of this appears 
very plain in both the codes. There were no other ſilver coins then current 
but the Milliarenſis and its parts. All the reſt were prohibited. Cod. Juſtinian. 
|. xii, p. 24. The Comes largitionum had all the public money belonging to the 
Exchequer under his care. 'This office is diſtributed in the Notitia into 
five different chambers or claſſes; which had each of them ſeveral clerks, 
under the direction of one principal clerk or primicerius. There was 

Primicerius Scrinit aureae maſlae. | 
WEIS Scrinii auri ad reſponſum. 

„ Scrinii ab argento. 

n Scrinii a milliarenſibus. 

SOT. « + Scrinii a pecuniis, 

What the Scrinium aureae maſſae, argenti, and a milliarenſibus were is 
very obvious: they are not eaſily miſtaken; rhough Sperlingius was diſpoſed 
to take the Milliarenſes into his great claſs of uncoined money: vid. De 
nummis non cuſis, p. 22. Pancirolus in his very uſeful and learned commen- 
tary upon the Notitia (from which Mr. Selden borrowed much in his Titles 
of Honour) was at a loſs how to explain the two other branches of the Ex- 
chequer. He imagined that the Aurum ad reſponſum was gold allotted for 
the payment of thoſe couriers, who carried the imperial edicts and diſpatches 
into the ſeveral provinces of the empire. It is not credible that theſe meſ- 
ſengers ſhould be treated with ſuch ſingular marks of diſtinction, as to have 
a particular office erected to iſſue the ſums due to them, and inſpect their 
accounts; or that theſe expences ſhould be diſcharged in gold only. Muſt we 
not rather conclude, that, as one branch of the "Treaſury was allotted for 
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confirmed by the coins themſelves. The common Ar- 
gentei under the Byzantine emperors may be ſeen in all 


iſſuing the ſilver, there muſt be another for the gold? We cannot ſuppoſe 
that the Notitia had intirely omitted this important article, The Aurum ad 
reſponſum therefore muſt be the gold in ſpecie, money ready to anſwer the 
demands made upon the Exchequer, by orders from the court or army. The 
Aurea maſſa, the gold in bars or ingots, would not anſwer this purpoſe; it 
could not be diſtributed immediately in ſuch payments and proportions, as. 
thoſe occaſions muſt require. If the Notitia therefore gives an exact account 
of their Exchequer, and there were any gold coins at all in it, they could be 
in no other office but this: they muſt be the Aurum ad reſponſum. We 
uſe the word reſponſible almoſt in the ſame ſenſe. The laſt article, the Scri- 
nium a pecuniis has more difficulty. Pancirolus thought that the whole 
produce of all the mints in the empire was regiſter'd and accounted for by 
theſe clerks, But this buſineſs was certainly aſſigned to other hands. The 
Procuratores monetae, who were likewiſe under the direction of the Comes 
largitionum, had the care of theſe accounts. Moneta, and not Pecunia, was 
their language, when they ſpoke of the mints. Is there any other way of 
explaining this article agreeably to the cuſtoms of that age, and the order 
in which it is here placed, but by admitting that, after pecuniis, aereis was 
underſtood; that in this part of the treaſury they kept their braſs coins, 
and that all ſums of that kind were paid and received there, which perhaps. 
by their conſtant uſe were called pecuniae xa iZoylw; from. whence, by 
dropping the ſirſt ſyllable, the word coin was probably derived. This was, 
certainly no inconſiderable branch of the public accounts. As in the infancy 
of that riſing empire all their payments were in braſs; in its decline they 
were obliged to return again towards the ſame practice, and make a great 
part of their payments in that ſpecies. There was fcarce a preſent ſent to 
perſons of the firit rank by the emperors. themſelves, but part of it was in 
theſe braſs coins, which might be truly called the Aes grave. Hence it is, that 
ſuch immenſe quantities of them are found all over Europe. An oflicer of 
very conſiderable diſtinction, who had the care of the emperor's private re- 
venue, and the charge of all rhe treaſur2-trove in the provinces was, perhaps 
for this reaſon, called uAGIST ERK AERIS. An edict of the emperors Theo- 
doſius and Valentinian obliging the provinces to furniſh the public magazines 
with the uſual ſupplies of corn, bay, &c, is dircéted,“ Omnibus tam viris 
* Spetabilibus quam Clariſſimis .... necnon Comiti commerciorum, MAGISTRO 


„ARIS, five PRIVATAE REI RATIONALL,” Cod. Juſtinian. lib. i. leg. 52. 


th: 
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the cabinets of the Roman coins. Their weight ſhews 
what they were; Gronovius might have ſaved himſelf 
much trouble, if he had let the medaliſts decide this 
queſtion from thoſe remains. 

Gronovius has likewiſe given us, from the ſame 
Gloſſae Baſilicorum, another Milliarenſis [], ſomething 
leſs than the former; and this not without authority : 
the gloſs is the voucher for the appellation. 

« Eſt ct alius follis conſtans ex argenteis minutis, mi- 
« litibus dari ſolitis, ideoque Miliarefiis vocatis. Va- 
« let autem unumquodque minutorum horum argente- 
« orum ceratium et dodrantem, i. e. tres partes alterius 
ce ceratii.“ ; 

Ix the former inſtance he gave us the true weight of 
the coin, but had no reaſon for calling it a, Milliarenſis, 
no authority for placing it in that claſs; if this liberty 


is taken in matters of antiquity, we may wander for 
ever in endleſs conjectures, without finding any thing to 
fix our ſentiments, or deſerve our attention. In this 


making a compoſition, or an allowance for theſe articles, was called adaerare, 
i. e. paying the equivalent in money, perhaps uſually in theſe braſs coins. 
Thus the emperor Valerian, in a letter to the Procurator of Syria, when he 
has ſpecifyed the particular allowances that were to be made to the Roman 
general, ſays, © caetera, quae propter minutias ſuas ſcribi nequeunt, pro mo- 
« deratione praeſtabis; ſed ita ut nihil adaeretur.” Hiſtor. Auguſt. ſcript. 
vol. ii. p. 394. In this view the ſeveral offices and branches of the revenue 
are diſpoſed in a natural and conſiſtent order. The Notitia includes them 
all. Firſt, the gold in bullion, plate, or jewels. adly, the gold coins. 3dly, 
the ſilver in bars or plate. 4thly, the ſilver coins, and 5rhly, the braſs. 

[9] "Ex: d Tre g, ouayeuercs o Gpyveiuy Newly, Tois rpaliwrars Oidopivur, 
Kal did T2379 putapnoiuy xanapivuy INE di Tucgoy Toy reid Aemlay afyveruy Negri 
© Ii vfl. De pecunia vet. p. 374. 
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caſe the error is reverſed, the name is right, but the 
value of the coin is quite miſtaken; for he calls it a 
Milliarenſis of 68 in the pound. But what we truly 
learn from this gloſs is, that the writer was a differ- 
ent perſon from the former; he was a ſtranger to 
the true meaning of the word, otherwiſe he would 
never have ſaid, that theſe coins were called Miliareſia, 
becauſe they were given to the ſoldiers: He lived like- 
wiſe when the coins themſelves were leſſened : He calls 
theſe Miliareſia, aoyvein , and ſays that the value 
of them was a Ceratium and three quarters, 1. e. that 
they were an eighth leſs than the former Milliarenſes, 


which were two Ceratia. Ceratium is the uſual term 


for the Half-denarius in the Byzantine writers: The De- 
narius was for that reaſon called 0:xeea]oy ; it is almoſt the 
only word uſed for it in the old rationale 7]; and this 
is the common language of that age. Cedrenus, after 
an account of the conqueſts made by Chagan, general 
of the Avari, one of the branches of the Huns, ſays that 


he offered to releaſe his priſoners upon theſe terms; firſt, 


e Accepto [s] in ſingula capita. folido ; rurſuſque 
« binos uno folido; denique ſingulos quatuor ceratiis,” 


[ Eg 0 ») A G&TrHTNCI CLXEPAT2Y a TW TUYTO TE Lexp:rs, Sic ſe habet exàdlio 
dicerati [ſive milliarenſis] ex praeſeripto Secreti. De pecun. vet. p. 710, 

[IJ Aide, T25 ax j487)uTzs yd v0/aiopzl0y,. x% πτ —“ , 09 v 1410p P, x way 
„ 1 ; 
Eve. xt, q Cedrenus ad ann. x viii Mauritii, p. 315. ed. Venet. The tran- 
ſlators of the Byzantine hiſtorians render vopirnale ſometimes monctam, and 
ſometimes nummos, which ſhould be uniformly /o/zdos. Thus this hiſtorian 
ſays of Heraclius, N v ανανπνια X64 A,, cudit oli dos ct miltarifia.. 


Il Horace uſes it in this ſenſe, 2 Ep. I. 34. 


« Rettulit acceptcs, regale nomilma, Piulippos.” 
When POLULT AG 18 applyed tO ll ver, Zpyv; av is added. 


TE 
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Tux fame author in accounting for the origin of this 
coin obſerves its antiquity. 


« Idem [Numa] [z] officium quoddam conſtituit, quod 
« quidam ipſius famulorum gerens, ab unoquovis eorum, 
« qui a palatio ſtipendium ſumebant, accipiebat folles 
« x11, {eu unum ceratium ; 1deoque ceratium dicebatur.“ 

Tuovon his accounts, as an antiquary, are truly 
ridiculous ; that the Oboli or Folles were called Nummi, 
becauſe they were firſt coined by Numa; and that the 
Half-denarius was called Ceratium, becauſe they were ori- 
ginally a capitation tax, which he had impoſed upon his 
courtiers; yet he certainly ſpeaks of the Ceratium as a 
coin; and a coin which had been current at Rome in 
the remoter ages; as it truly had under it's firſt name, 
the Quinarius. Their other hiſtorians mention it in 
the fame manner. 'Theophanes ſays, that Leo Iſaurus 
in order to repair the walls of Conſtantinople, which 
had been thrown down by an earthquake, made a law, 
that every one of the inhabitants ſhould pay two Ceratia, 
or a Milliarenſts, over and above every Solidus which was 
due to the Exchequer. | 

{© Indeſz}] mos invaluit, ut duo ceratia procuratoribus 
« regiis conferantur.” | 


3 Od reg u 622K ETV TWO:VS Une Ag Twy evIewrry avrs e, %αννπ , 15 X54 
r, und T3 @&NGTIS poyeuofuivuy SD ie, Brei XepdkT1:v £v* G10 Xa EDαd,¹ Keparicy. 
Id. ad ann. xxrv Leonis Iſauri, p. 361. ibid. The Romans uſed the tel; of 
ſ:ycral plants for their ſmalleſt nummulary weights; and from thence the 
loweſt of our money weights are called grains, The xegdr.z or Siliquae were 
one ſort of theſe feeds; and hence the word carats is {till uſed to expreſs the 
degrees of fineneſs in gold. 

(1 ] "Eyriv) , tnmodrnow 1 ounidax elde r d xh, T5 da asg. Theo- 
Than. ad ann, xxiv. Leon. Iſauri, p. 275. | ONE 
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Ox of the ſcholiaſts upon the Baſilica is ſtill more 
particular 1 in the account : 


« Sciendum [] eſt, quod unum ceratium valet xn 
c folles, vel dimidium miliareſii: duodecim enim cera- 


cc tja ſunt dimidium fſolidi.” 


Axp thus Moſchus, in his diſcourſe De prato ſpiri- 
tuali: | 

« Unum [x] tibi conſtituam ceratium . . . . quando 
ce joitur viginti quatuor ſupplevit ceratia, quae unum 
« ſolidum faciunt.” 

Ir is needleſs to multiply citations: all theſe writers 
ſpeak of the Ceratium, as one of their common ſilver 
coins, and tell us the value of it in braſs. The proportion 
aſſigned by the Gloſs determines what the value of this 
new Milliarenſis was in ſilver: it was one eighth leſs than 
the former, and the government availed themſelves of 
this diminution by paying the ſoldiers with it: and 
hence that idle a Sons about the origin of the 
name. 


Ir Gronovius's opinion is right, theſe ' &&yVpiz den, 
inſtead of being leſs, were much heavier than any of the 
old Denarii, even in the conſular times: but as the caſh 


of that empire was perpetually decreaſing and growing 
ſcarcer from Caracalla downwards ; as this appears by 


hiſtory, by facts, by all the evidence of the coins now re- 


[w] Xen yuucxer di 70 „ xegcrieor p £01 18 , roi MNIQ&pnTiZ T0 nao v* T& 37 
fy ee £40k TB _Popalopaolles I Np Tv, Gloſſae baſilic. Eclog. 3. 


[x] Tage cel ty XEpATON a » . dr By kεφννν TR A KepcTIGy & ig vνð ¶ it, 


Prat. Spiritual. 
maining 
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maining, his ſentiments about increaſing the weight of 
the Milliarenſis cannot poſſibly be right. 

Gronovius fell into theſe miſtakes by throwing the ac- 


counts of different reigns indiſcriminately together, and 


by that means mixing very wide extremes, 
one place, 


« Nomina [y] pecuniae a Conſtantino introduce 
e fuerunt et ante Conſtantinum. Solidus idem, qui 


« priſcis Aureus: Milliarenſis, qui et Minutus et Argen- 
« teus, pro Denario: Follis, qui Seſtertius, ſed ex acre, 
e difti, Sic ſolidus erat viginti quinque minutorum 
« five milliarenſium; ut viginti quinque denariorum 


aureus. . 


AND in another place. © Nam ad ſimilitudinem au- 
rei ſolidi, qui ſub Conſtantini Magni ſucceſſoribus fuit, 
et duodecim milliarenſibus vertebatur, percuſſerunt 
% Franci et hae nationes argenteum, quem duodecim 
« aeſtimabant denariis fave ſterlingis.“ 

Nor to make any obſervations upon theſe paragraphs, 
but what relate immediately to the point before us, 
might we not preſume that one or both theſe pro- 
portions of exchange between the Solidus and the Millia- 
renſis were obſerved under Conſtantine, or ſome of his 
more immediate ſucceflors ; that the Solidus paſſed for 
25 Denarii, and then again for 12, ſome time in the 
fourth or fifth centuries; and wiſh only, that we knew 
a little more particularly when they began, or when 


He ſays in 


[ y] De pecunia vet. p. 359. 153, &c. = 
| they 
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they were altered, or whether both of them are right, 
This is at beſt but a looſe way of treating this ſubject; 
but, what is ſtill worſe, in that period, to which they 
ſeem to be aſſigned, neither of them are right. There 
was no ſuch exchange between the Solidus and Millia- 
renſis from the time that the ſeat of empire was fixed at 
Byzantium, to the utter deſtruction of it in the weſt, 
It was not the exchange under Conſtantine, when, as 
the Gloſs aſſures us, 14 Milliarenſes made a Solidus; nor 
under any of his ſucceſſors till after the end of the faxth 
century at leaſt, in which period, as the laws inform us, 
the value of a Solidus was 20 Milliarenſes. The reaſon 
of the thing, as well as the authority of the evidence, 
is very ſtrong againſt both theſe aſſertions. For if 12 
Milliarenſes were equal to a Solidus, the Milliarenſis had 
then been very conſiderably more than the thouſandth 
part of the gold pound; if 25, then the Milliarenſis 
would have been much below that proportion; there is no 
accounting for the name Milliarenſis upon theſe princi- 
ples. I know indeed, that Gronovius has carried the 
origin of this name much higher, and deduces it from a 
period, in which it had certainly no exiſtence. He fays 
the Denarius was. firſt called Milliarenſis [S], when a 


pound of gold was cut into 40 Aurei, each of them 25 
Denaru in value, and by conſequence a thouſand Dena- 


[2] © Libra auri, decem libris argenti reſpondens, quod ad denarios attinet, 
erat milliaria; nam argenti libra centum denarii .... E libra autem auri 
* feriebantur aurei quadraginta, ſinguli viginti quinque denarium.” De pe- 


cunia vet. p. 367, Theſe facts were true, but did not take place at the 
{ame time, | 


Ill 
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rii to the pound of gold. It is certain that 25 times 
40 is exactly a thouſand : but muſt we therefore con- 
clude, that the origin of the name Milliarenſis muſt be 
carried up as high as the republic, when all the revenue 
of that empire was accounted for in filver only! For the 
misfortune is, there is no ſtopping ſhort of that period; 
there was no time from the firſt emperors downwards 
(if we may give any credit to Pliny or the coins them- 
ſelves now remaining) when this proportion was ob- 
ſerved: nor do we know that it was obſerved at all. All 
the accounts we have, during the republic, make the uſual 
exchange between gold and filver as about 10 to one, 
or that 20, not 25, Denarii were then equal to an Au- 
reus. The proportion of 20 to 40 is much too low to 
make the Denarius the thouſandth part of the gold pound; 
for 20 times 40 is only 800. If we come to the Imperial 
times, and take the mean proportion from the accounts 
Pliny has given us, reckoning the Aureus at 43 only to 
the pound, the exceſs will be too great the other way; 
and, at 45 in the pound, ſtill greater. In ſhort, there is no 
accounting for the name Milliarenſis but from the ex- 
change in Conſtantine's reign of 14 Milliarenſes to a Soli- 
dus; nor was that appellation for a Roman coin ever 
known before. 
AxorRRR occaſion of theſe errors was, that Gronovius 
did not allow the Ceratium to be a coin. But this is ut- 
terly incredible: no one can imagine that all theſe hiſto- 
rians, lawyers, &c. in aſcertaining the value of a few 
braſs half-pence, or Folles, ſhould tell you that they "Ou 
TS 0 
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fo many Siliquae or xeedTi« in gold. This had been a 
ftrange method of information: to make it any informa- 
tion at all, the proportion between the. value of gold and 
braſs muſt be adjuſted, which perhaps was very ſeldom 
regarded. How few are there that can now tell, when 
our coins are ſo exactly minted, what the value of a few 
pence is in gold, or who ever ſpeaks of them under that 
exchange? It is moſt probable, that theſe writers beha- 
ved juſt as we do at preſent; that they did not tell us 
the value of their braſs-money in gold, or ſend' us to a 
table of fractions to ſettle ſuch an account. The xeedr1y 
therefore muſt be, as Scaliger, Antonius Auguſtinus, Ho- 
toman, Dufreſne, Pitiſcus, all agree it was, a filver coin. 
Gronovius,, who could ſcarce ever reſiſt the pleaſure he 
had in the very appearance of correcting Scaliger or Sal- 
maſius, thought he had ſufficiently confuted Scaliger $ 
account of the Ceratium by ſaying, 

Male fa] inter ſpecies argenteas ponit ze47y, five 
e filiquam; nam nec ſpecies [ nummi ] erat, nec argentea, 
ce fed ſummula aereorum; duodecim ] folles, dimidium 
„ milliarenſis, Siliqua et Auri filiqua dicebatur.“ 

By this account it was neither filver, gold, nor braſs, 
but one of the ſmaller gold weights, which implyed a 
particular value in each of theſe coins: but it could 
never be a meer ideal denomination of money in every 
ſpecies. The truth is, that Scaliger was right in both 
rheſe aſſertions; et ſpecies erat nummi, et argentea, juſt half 
la] De-pecunia vet. p. 433. 


[+] De pecunia vet. p. 389. 423. 
| the 
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the Milliarenſis, as he ſtates it. It is very plain from 
all theſe accounts, that the Milliarenſis was nothing more 
than the common old Denarius, and the Denarius only; 
but altering in value, as the proportion between gold 
and ſilver altered, and the neceſſity of the times required. 
The different ſentiments of Scaliger, Petavius, Gronovius, 
&c. &c. have occaſioned many difficulties in this ſub- 
ject, which were owing to one or other of theſe cauſes : 
cither not attending to the exchange between gold and 
filver, as it ſtood at different times; or not obſerving 
that particular proportion, which occaſioned the name 
Milliarenſis; or imagining that ſome of thoſe coins were 
real Milliarenſes, which were ſtruck occaſionally to diſ- 
perſe among the populace by the emperors, or chief ma- 
giſtrates, on their ſtate-days. 

Tux plain and ſhort view of the whole matter is no 
more than this : about the middle of the third century, 
the popular humour went ſo far ameng the Romans as 
to turn the names of all their braſs coins into ſilver: 
and in the beginning of the next, they advanced the 
names of all their ſilver coins into gold. The accounts 
of the Byzantine revenue were kept in Solidi, or gold 
only, and this faſhionable way of reckoning was ſpred 
through all their common filver money, i. e. it received 
ſuch appellations as related to that metal. Thus the 
old Denarius or Argenteus was now firſt called the 
Milliarenſis, becauſe it was the thouſandth part of the 
gold pound: as the whim took, and they ſeemed much 
pleaſed with this ludicrous innovation, it was not difficult 

B b 2 | to 
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to: find ſome proportion or other in the gold weights, 
that would ſuit the Half-milliarenſis likewiſe. They 
then called the fixth part of a ſcruple of gold by two 
different names, the Siliqua and xze4riov, from the two 
different languages [c] then in uſe. This proportion 


came neareſt to the value of the Half-denarius, there 


[c] Ceratium, I believe, was not uſed in Latin, but only Siligua. This was 
at leaſt the common language of their laws. Theodoſius and Valentinian, 
in order to raiſe ſupplies for the current ſervice, obliged their ſubjects to 
pay a Siliqua to the government, upon every Solidus that was laid out in any 
purchaſe whatſoever. © Ut in omni venditione per ſolidum dimidia filiqua 
ab emptore, dimidia a venditore, per omnem contractum aequaliter confe. 
ratur. The Siliqua was then the fortieth part of the Solidus. In order 
to levy this tax, it was neceſſary to appoint public markets in every pro- 
vince, and confine almoſt the whole inland trade to thoſe places. The edict 
enjoins this. © Nulli igitur mercatori, niſi ad defignata loca temporibus 
* praeſtitutis ad negotiationis ſuae ſpecies diſtrahendas paſſim licebit acce- 
dere.“ Leg. Novell. in tom. vi. Cod. Theodoſ. p. 29. The ſame method 
of raiſing the crown revenue was practiſed even in this country by the 
Saxons. Thus at Lewes in Suſſex, among the cuſtoms of that borough 
mentioned in Domes-day book, we find this was one. Qui in burgo vendit, 
dat praepoſito numerum, Il. nummum], et qui emit, alium. De bove obolum; 
de homine iv denarios.” Gale's xv ſcriptor. p. 762. The ſum paid to the 
Praepoſitus or Port-reeve was adjuſted according to the value of the thing. 
The whole buſineſs of traffic, except in ſome ſmaller articles, was, as the 
Roman laws had directed, confined by the Saxons to their market towns, 
It was by them enacted, Þ man nacanne ceap ne ceapiqe budan pode, open x: 
peninga, quod nemo mercatum aliquem mercetur extra portam oppidi ſupra xx 
denarios, Legg. Sax. p. 58. F 12. et vid. p. 48. F 1. The prohibition was 
general; the Portreeve or fome credible perſon was to be witneſs to the 
bargain. The Saxons found it neceſſary to continue this practice, not only 
upon the account of the revenue; but to prevent the vending any ſtolen 
goods. The cities and market towns foon found the great advantage 0i 
this reſtriction; and hence the origin of granting and procuring charters for 


fairs and markets. From the Saxon ceapan, to buy, came, as Mr. Somner 
has obſerved, the Engliſh word bop; and, keeping cloſer to the old pronun- 


ciation, the ſtreets in London, Cheapſide and Eaſt- cheap. 
Was 
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was not above half a grain difference. It was near 
enough to anſwer the ſame purpoſe, They adopted 
both the words: half the Denarius or Milliarenſis 
paſſed for the future under theſe appellations; and 
at laſt this ſame three penny half-penny piece, which 
had acquired two names from the weights, or eſtimates 
of the gold pound, was honoured with a third, and 
called diyevoo; [4]: becauſe this coin was, as it were, 
double gilt before, being a zero» and a Siliqua 
likewiſe. | 

Sven was the ſtate of the Byzantine money from 
Conſtantine downwards, and there appears nothing very 
difficult or obſcure in the whole account. The Millia- 
renſis kept its name, as the Denarius did at firſt, when 


LA] Aiypuoov of ixaazy 0; WHAQIel T0 nuiou TE apyups, T0 d apyvpey T tow © 
Pumaios prrnicpnoiov xanzor Bis aureum antiqui vocabant argentei dimidium; 
argentea vero ſunt quae miliareſia vocant Romani. Epiph. De ponder. et men- 
ſuris, vol. it. p. 183. The remarks, which Gronovius has made upon this 
paſſage, ſhew what great difficulties he was under ro get quit of this little 
coin, the Half-milliarenſis. Verum eſt, ſays he, quod utroque membro hujus 
* orationis pronuntiatur : nempe et dxevooy eſſe rd 1wov 73 apyups, Et 79 wpyvpsy 
v efſe milliarenſem: ſed non de eodem &pyves accipiendum eſt: nam priore 
loco &gyrpꝭs eſt mina, poſteriore loco 75 veyvpsy veuiops appellatur, ut millia- 
© renſem vocat et Zonaras. De pecun. vet. p. 435. Is it poſſible to under- 
ſtand Epiphanius in this ſenſe ? What lengths do we not go, even in matters 
of no moment, to ſerve an hypotheſis? Muſt not the vd «pyvpzy 73m be the 
very ſame thing, whatever it was, as the qpiov 72 apyves, When not a word 
intervened? To underſtand this Argenteus in one place, of a pound; in the 
other, of a ſixpence; is doing the greateſt violence imaginable to a plain 
paflage, and impoſing ſuch a ſenſe, as the author never dreamt of, The 
word digg was uſed by the ancient Greeks for their Stater or Double- 
aureus, 


the 


by YO 
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the proportion that gave occaſion to it was quite altered; 


and when the very origin of the name, as appears by 


theſe gloſſes, was intirely forgotten. Gronovius, by re- 
fining too much, has run into many difficulties: he re- 
moved all the old Denarii to make way for theſe new 
coins, and yet was obliged to recall them again, and ſay, 
Solus [e] in uſu manſit denarius. A very bold po- 
ſition, which nothing could have induced him to make, 


but not taking the Ceratia for real money, and not ſut- 


fering them to paſs in his accounts. But if the hiſto- 
rians and gloſſographers had ſaid nothing of theſe coins, 
there could be no queſtion, but the Half-milliarenſes, 
like the Half-denarii before, were always part of their 


current ſilver money. The coins now remaining ſpeak 


for themſelves, and, I believe, every cabinet of Byzantine 
money might have convinced Gronovius, that this aſſer- 


tion had nothing to ſupport it. 


I nave been longer upon this point; becauſe, in all 
that Gronovius has ſaid upon the Roman money, he is no 
where elſe ſo much embarraſſed or miſtaken, at leaſt as 
far as I am able to judge. For many parts of the chap- 
ter upon this ſubje& are ſo obſcure, and overflow with 
ſuch an inundation of good old Roman arithmetic upon 
wrong principles, that it is not always caly to arrive at 
the point in view, or even to keep fight of it. 

Tux firſt Saxon ſhilling ſet out upon an eſtimate 
twice the value of theſe real Milliarenſes, and conſiderably 


heavier than either of thoſe imaginary ones, which he 


[e] De pecun, vet. p-. 360. 


has 
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has mentioned. It was a coin well known among the 
Greeks and Romans, and then uſually called by its Greek 
name, the Didrachm. The Saxons had it from this ori- 
ginal; and made uſe of it likewiſe for ſuch purpoſes, 
as were taken from the Roman cuſtoms. The Romans 
had a MWotitia, and a Rationarium imperii: The Wotitia 
gave an account of all the civil and military officers 
upon the eſtabliſhment ; what their buſineſs was ; what 
number and kind of troops were in pay; where ſtationed, 
and under whoſe command. A copy of this Motitia, as it 
ſtood in the reign of the younger Theodoſius, is come down 
to us, and 1s a very valuable remain. The Rationarium 
contained an account of their whole revenue ; what 
every province paid, and in what manner it was collected: 
it included all the expences of the current ſervice; what 
were the neceſſary ſupplies, and what was remaining in 
the Exchequer, when all theſe demands were anſwer'd. 
What a variety of curious. obſervations would this work. 
have furniſhed, had it been preſerved! This whole plan 
was owing, to Auguſtus [f]. He brought that vaſt 


[/] Auguſtus, though he had very able aſſiſtants in the. cabinet, was a 
greater maſter of his own affairs, than any of his miniſters. The plan. of 
every thing, which related to the revenues and government of that vaſt em- 
pire, the accounts of the taxes raiſed, of the troops ſtationed in every pro- 
vince, were all written with his own hand. His ſurpriſing diligence and 
attention to the public buſineſs appears by the volumes he left behind him. 
This is one of thoſe facts, which is related differently by different hiſtorians, 
without the leaft impeachment either of their judgment or veracity, Sue 
tonius's account is, that he left, as a ſacred' depoſttum in the hands of the 
Veltal virgins, one copy of his will, © TRIBus ſignatis acque voluminibus: uno, 
* mandata de funere ſuo complexus eſt : aLTERo, indicem rerum a ſe geſta- 
rum: .. . . TERTIO,, breviarium totius imperii: .. . et adjecit libertorum 

empire. 
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empire under a very regular and judicious eſtabliſhment; 
and ſpent great ſums of his own upon the public ſervice, 


© ſerrorumque nomina.“ 10 Auguſt. c. 101. Dion makes them four volume, 
beſides his will; he divides this laſt volume into two. "Eoaopictn dn g G. 
TETLAPA. vol. ii. lib. Ivi. c. 33. Tacitus, Paterculus, and Zonaras mention 
only one. Tacitus entered into this affair not a ſingle ſtep further, than 
what concerned the public: Paterculus no further than what concerned 
himſelf, Tacitus ſays nothing of the two firſt volumes; he had no 
inclination to do any honour to the memory of Auguſtus: Parercy. 
lus, making court to Tiberius to ſerve himſelf, ſpeaks only of the laſt. Ty. 
citus gives a very particular deſcription of the volume he mentions: * Opes 
« publicae continebantur :” this was the ſubje& in general. Then he add; 
the following particulars. © 1%, Quantum civium ſociorumque in armiz, 
2. Quot claſſes, regna, provinciae. 3. Tributa et vectigalia. 4. Ne. 
« ceſlitates et largitiones:” and then ſays, © adj eceratque conſilium coercendi 
intra terminos imperii.“ Annal. lib. i. c. 11. This volume is mentioned in 
equivalent terms by Dion, Aoy1Tpcs TWy On prooioy n Hhον 2252 Gi Tay PIE 
A £4 + + rale GYGAWhTWN 700 ontueoc i. By Suetonius,“ Breviarium, rationes, 
* rationarium imperii.” That part of this work, which is come down to us, 
is now called NoTITIA imperii Romani. Tacitus, I believe, uſes Notitia in 
the ſame ſenſe. © Britannia inſularum, quas Romana NoTITIA completti- 
tur, maxima.” Vit. Agricol. c. 10. And thus, as Pancirolus has obſerved, 
Netitia is uſed in the code, for a particular of the ſum, which each province 
was to pay, for a catalogue of the great officers, and troops under their com- 
mand, &c. « quorum nomina in ſubjecta notztza continentur .. , , ſecundum 
« quod notitia ſubjecta declarat.” This whole work ſhews what attention 
this great monarch gave to the buſineſs of government, and the intereſts of 
the ſtate. A late celebrated writer has made ſuch reflexions upon this 
prince's conduct, as place it in a very different light. But that penetrating 
diſcernment, which is in general ſo juſtly admired in Monteſquieu, was here 
loſt in contemplating a more ſtriking object. Auguſtus's whole conduct 


certainly proves, that he was formed for that very work, which was given him 


to do. Though he had not that variety of ſhining abilities which his great 
uncle Julius had; yet in all his views, which were moſt of them points of 
the higheſt importance, and many of them of the utmoſt difficulty, he very 
happily ſucceeded. The greateſt genius could have done no more. To 
call this a /ittle loo policy, 1 is degrading both the means and the end, We 


may ſafely truſt the ancients upon this ſubject. The Romans were never ſo 


His 
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His meaſures were extremely popular : a very neceſſary 
expedient when ſo great a revolution was not firmly 
eſtabliſned. His firſt ſtep was to correct, as much as 
poſſible, the avarice and rapacity of the provincial go- 


vernors. Every province was to pay a certain ſum, and 
the governors of thoſe provinces had no power to raiſe 


any further ſupplies | g], without an expreſs order from 
the ſenate, or himſelf. The Solidus or Roman Aureus 
was ſometime afterwards made the common eſtimate, 


happy, as under his government. Dion ſays of him, what can be ſaid of few 
princes in all ages of the world, that, during his reign, the Romans had all 
the advantages of a monarchy without flavery, and of a republic without 
ſedition. Dion. Cafl. lib. Ivi. c. 43. 

[g] Dion. Caſſ. vol. i. lib, liii. p. 708. This was a reſolution worthy of 
a great prince: it was removing one of the moſt preſſing grievances in the 
former conſtitution. Cicero has left us an everlaſting monument of this pro- 
fligate corruption in his accuſation of Verres. The provinces were averſe 
to the republican government, becauſe they were treated with ſo much ra- 
pine and oppreſhon as raiſed univerſal clamours. Tacitus, who was a 
thorough republican, and, upon that account, not very favourable to Au- 
guſtus's character, allows this. Speaking of the public ſentiments upon that 
change of government, he adds, © neque provinciae illum rerum ſtatum ab- 
* nuebant, ſuſpecto ſenatus populique imperio ob certamina potentium et 
* AVARITIAM MAGISTRATUUM ; invalido legum auxilio, quae vi, ambitu, 
poſtremo pecunia turbabantur.” Ann. I. c. 2. Such indeed was the inva- 
riable tendency of that republic, after the reduction of Greece, Mithridates 
founded all his hopes of ſucceſs againſt the Romans upon this ſingle princi- 
ple, that all Aſia was weary of their oppreſſions; © tantum ſe avida exſpectat 
* Aſia, ut etiam vocibus vocet; adeo illis odium Romanorum incuſſit RA A- 
* CITAS PROCONSULUM, ſectio publicanorum, calumniae litium.“ Juſtin, lib. 
xxxviii. c. 7. Nor did the change of the government make any great alte- 
ration in the condition of the provinces, except under a few princes of diſtin- 
guiſhed virtues. Procopius makes the ſame ſevere reflexion upon a gover- 
nor's character. Id unum ſtudens, ut ex attributis ſibi provinciis quaeſtum 
* quam maximum faceret. Hac ille avaritia res Romanas afflixit.“ Hiſt, 


Gothor. 
Co by 
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by which moſt of theſe payments were adjuſted: the 
collectors rolls were drawn up in this form: ſuch a pro- 
vince pays ſo many Solidi; and then the particular ſum 
allotted to each province or diſtrict in their ſtated pro- 
portion. This is one of thoſe facts, which may paſs 
current without any danger of being controverted; Sal- 
maſius [Y] and Gronovius both agree in it. The old 
rationale of the Byzantine Exchequer proves that this 
was their method of aſſeſſing. The uſe of that table 
was to ſhew how many ways there were of paying a 
Solidus in other money; and what incrementum was to 
be taken on every ſum, from one Solidus to a hundred, 
It was nothing more than a computation table for the 
clerks of the Exchequer. When this method began of 
ſtating all the public accounts by Solidi, is not certain. 
If we could depend upon the authority of that table, 
it began under Auguſtus, #&J Thy πνjůãC Wrpddoo!y 
Abyss [i] Kaiozzog, But the tradition here mentioned 
muſt relate only to the method of eſtabliſhing the re- 
venue, not the ſums paid, or the manner of collecting 
them. Theſe were different in different ages. Com- 
puting the revenue by Solidi was begun moſt probably 


before the elder Pliny's time; for he wonders why the 


[þ] « Sciendum eſt in tributis et capitationibus indicendis, non argenti, 


non aeris factam eſſe mentionem, ſed aureorum, et auri pretium . . . . fic enim 


* notatum erat in hbellis et brevibus exactorum, poſſeſſorem illum debere ſo- 
lidi partem, . . . . aut ſolidos duos, tres,” &c. Not. in Hiſt. Auguſt. ſcriptor. 
vol. i. p. 962. et Gronoy. de pecun. vet. p. 346. 379. This was the rule in 


the Byzantine empire; but when it began, and how far it extended in the 
Weſtern empire, is uncertain. 


[ De pecunia vet. p. 712, 
Romans, 
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Romans, during the republic, rated all their tributes in 
filver, and not in gold. The reduction of Egypt and 
all the Eaſt brought great quantities of gold into the 
Roman treaſury. The account, which Suctonius [ 

gives us, of Caligula's rolling over the floors of whole 
rooms covered with Aurei, ſhews what immenſe ſums 
were then paid in gold. When the Denarius was ſunk 
from ſeven to eight in the ounce, the public could not 
avail themſelves, as they had before, by eſtimating their 
revenues in filver; the benefit of that incrementum was 
quite loſt. But whenever this practice of reckoning by 
Solidi began, it certainly continued through all the re- 
volutions of that empire to its final period. 

Nox did it end there. The Goths [/] and Franks, 
when they had made themſelves maſters of the Roman 
provinces, followed the ſame plan. Their fines, tributes, 
and public contributions of all kinds were at firſt eſti- 
mated in gold. The Saxons, upon their ſettlements in 
this country, were not able to ſet out in ſo ſplendid and 
opulent a manner. They introduced the ſame methods, 
but their payments were rated in a much lower propor- 
tion: the ſhilling, or Roman Sicilicus, being made the 


[4] « Saepe inter immenſos aureorum acervos, patentiſſimo diffuſos loco, 
et nudis pedibus ſpatiatus eſt, et toto corpore aliquamdiu volutatus.“ Suet, 
in Caligula, c. 42. 5 

I] © Quum pateat ad inſtar bigatorum, et denariorum veterum, aureos et 
* argenteos Gothorum nummos fuiſſe percuſſos.““ Spanheim De numiſmar. p. 
72. ed. 4to. So Gronovyius: © Franci, occupata Gallia, ad imitationem Ro- 
* mani ſolidi, et ipſi ſolidum aureum xl denariorum ſuorum percuſſerunt.“ 


De pecun. vet. p. 366. Vid. Freherum De re monetaria, &c. et Antoni 
Auguſtini dialog. v1, v11, vIII. 
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ſtandard of their computations. Gronovius [i] indeed 
has ſaid, that the Romans never had any ſuch coin, as a 
Sicilicus or a piece of two Denarii. 

e Sicilicus apud Romanos ponderis numero aut divi- 
“ ſorts, nunquam nummi, fuit.“ 

Tuovon he was perſuaded at the ſame time that 
Nummus is always uſed in Plautus for the Sicilicus or 
Didrachmus only; and perhaps with equal reaſon in 
both caſes. Without being attached to prejudices, no 
one would be inclined to think, that the Romans, who 
in almoſt all their money affairs copied the Greeks, 
ſhould never follow them in coining Didrachmi, which 
were ſo common in Greece: or that, amidſt the great 
variety of occaſional coins ſtruck for the Miſſilia of the 
magiſtrates, none of them fhould ever fall upon this an- 
cient and obvious proportion. The Greeks had al- 
moſt as many ſorts of coins, as they had nummulary 
weights, at leaſt from the Obolus to the ounce. Thus 
the Obolus, Diobolus, Tetrobolus . . . Drachma, Di- 
drachmus, Tetradrachmus, Pentadrachmus, as appears 


In] De pecun. vet. p. 334. And again, « Didrachmus, qui Graecis num- 
mus, Romanis nullus unquam fuit.“ Ibid. p. 369. But if the Romans un- 
derſtood Plautus, as Gronovius did, they muſt be very well acquainted with 
this coin. He advances this as a clear point.“ Conſtat inter eruditos Num- 
« mi yocabulum apud Plautum, quaſi in Graeca ſcena loquentem, ubique fere 
« poni pro didrachmo.” Ibid. p. 106. This appears to be a miſtake. Num- 
mus in Plautus, when gold is mentioned, lignifies the Half-aureus; but when 
ſilver, or when Nummus is abſolute pgſitus, it ſignifies the Drachma only. 
See the Engliſh preface to Monteſquieu's Reflexions on the cauſes of the 


riſe and fall, &c. 3d. edit. p. vi. and more on this _ in the Appendix to 
this chapter, NY, J. 


by 
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by the coins now remaining. And is it not a little unrea- 
ſonable to conclude, that the Romans, inſtead of fol- 
lowing the ſame practice, had no ſilver coins at all, 
but the Denarius and its parts, the Quinarius and Se- 
ſtertius? Does not the very language of the writers upon 
ancient weights oblige us to have different ſentiments? 
Epiphanius, who lived in the fourth century, muſt ſpeak 
of the Roman practice: He ſays, 

cc Argenteorum * multae formae diverſis tempori- 
« rjbus extiterunt. 


TrxRE were by this account at different times many 


EB forts of filver coins among them. And again. 


« Siclus [o], qui et Quadrans appellatur, quarta pars 
« eft unciae, ſtateris dimidia duas drachmas habens; nam 
cc uncia oo drachmas continet.“ 

Siclus and Sicilicus, as the Gloſſes inform us, were 
the ſame thing. If Epiphanius had meant that Siclus 
was only a weight, he would ſcarce have ſpecified the 
value of it in filver. As a coin this was neceſſary, to 
ſhew what it paſſed for, and what proportion it bore to 
other coins. 

Bur there is no occaſion to have recourſe to proba- 
bilities in this queſtion, St. Matthew's goſpel [y] may 


(#] Apyupiuy N wo Ne ro- xala *g vr νν.. Epiphan. De ponder. &c. 
vol. ii. p. 183. 


le] Tn Y Nil 25 xodpetsIng, Tiraploy who is Ths ,d, I d vd galngos, 
dio Þdxuas Hxov, Id. ibid. 

[] Chap. xvii. 24. That the Jews were then tributary to the Romans. 
appears, by that inſidious queſtion of the Phariſees, whether it was lawful 
to give tribute to. Caeſar, and that falſe accuſation of the people, that J. 


be 


EEE = - 
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be allowed to give us ſufficient information of this fac 
The collectors of the Roman tribute muſt underſtand 
the language of their office very well, and know that 
the Imperial revenues were uſually paid in their own 
money. When they came to Peter to aſk him, whether 
his maſter paid tribute, the queſtion was ſo particular, 
as to mention the very coins. O didzozxrcs vuay e regel 
rd Oeaxua; Does not your maſter pay the Didrachm? 
They had never expreſſed themſelves in this manner, 
if the Didrachm had not been a common coin among 
them. But their laws [y] and hiſtorians (as was ob- 
ſerved above) are certain evidence, that they had a great 
variety of the larger filver coins from the Didrachm to 
the Decargyrus, or piece of 'Ten-denarii, about one fifth 
heavier than our Crown piece, We ſometimes meet 
with them under different appellations. Thus the Alex- 
andrine chronicle [7] calls the Didrachm, &gyveoy &£4- 
ec hh¹., or coin of fx ſcruples, which is the ſame thing. 
For there were 24 ſcruples in the ounce, and con- 
ſequently fix in the Didrachm, or quarter of an ounce, 


Chriſt forbad the paying of it. This diſcourſe with Peter was manifeſtly 
occaſioned by the demand of this tribute. Every other interpretation is 
extremely forced and unnatural. vid. Mr. Selden, De jure naturali et gen- 
tium. lib. vi. c. 18. I do not wonder that the expoſitors of the church of 
Rome run into different ſentiments; that this Didrachm was the Half. 
ſhekel then paid for the ſervice of the temple. Such an example as 
this was a deciſive anſwer to that favourite claim of theirs, the independency 
of the church, 

[] Cod. Theodoſ. I. ix. tit. xxili. p. 187. 

]r] Chron. Alexandrinum ad ann. 111 Heraclii. 


Gramma 
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S Gramma, as Priſcian ſays, was only another word for 
| , Scriptulum. 

« Toxppe [5] vocant, Scrip'lum noſtri dixere priores.” 
As money grew ſcarcer, and the circulation of all 


the larger filver coins was prohibited, moſt of them 
BY were taken into the mint, and melted down into the 
WS ſmaller ſpecies. But ſeveral of the Roman Tetra- 


BY drachms [7] are now remaining; and, I do not queſtion, 


but, if the great collections of Roman coins were well 
examined, many of the Sicilici or Didrachms would be 


found among them. Montfaucon [], whoſe views 
WT were only to produce ſpecimens of the antiquities, he 


vas cxplaining, has exhibited two of theſe coins; one 


of them probably a conſular coin, having a Janus imber- 
67, crowned with laurel, and without a legend, on one 
WE ide; on the reverſe, roma, The other was a coin 
of Nero's; on the reverſe the Iituus and fimpulum, 
BY with the legend. ATAPAXMON. Theſe, though under a 


8 Greek name, were the Roman Sicilict. 


« Drachmam [wo] fi gemines, erit is quem dicier audis 
„ cSicilicus.“ 


Urox the whole, from this variety of evidence muſt 
we not conclude, that the Romans, inſtead of having 


[5] Rhemnius Fannius, ut vulgo, ſed potius Priſcian. Graev. Antiqq. Rom. 
vol. xi. p. 1693. 8 | 

[] Joubert's Science des medailles, p. 277. * nonne numiſmata argentea, 
quae Yocant maxima, manibus noſtris quotidie teruntur?“ Vaillant's Nu- 
milmata Impp. in coloniis, par. i. p. 93. 

L] Antiquité expliquee, tom. iii. par. 1, 

[0] Priſcian, ut ſupra. tom. xi, 1693. 


no 
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no Sicilici, made as frequent uſe of them, as any of their 


larger coins [x]. 
Id diſmiſſing theſe enquiries about Roman money, [] 


cannot but obſerve, that the fate of the Sicilicus has been 
ſomething odd; for its very exiſtence, not only among 
the Romans, but the Saxons, has been entirely given up, 
I think all our antiquaries have agreed, except Sir An- 
drew Fountaine [y, who ſpeaks with ſome diffidence 
and reſerve, that the Saxon ſhilling was only a denomi- 
nation of money, and not a coin. Biſhop Fleetwood [2] 
ſays, © that as common as this word is in all books and 
ce accounts, yet there never was (as appears) any piece 
cc of ſilver of chat denomination coined in * till 


cc the year 1504. 
Tuls, I believe, is all that can be ſaid * this opi- 
nion: No Saxon ſhillings have been found, and therefore 


none were ever coined. 


[x] The cuſtom introduced by the medalliſts of diſpoſing their coins me- 
chanically under the ſeveral claſſes of maximi, medii, and minimi moduli, has 
made this part of knowledge more imperfect. Placing them in ſuch a ſerics 
might do very well in braſs, where the metal was of no value; but in gold 
and ſilver they ſhould have been diſtinguiſhed according to their weight, 
as .Staters, Double-aureus's, Tetraſtaters, Didrachms, Tetradrachms, &, 
Vaillant, inſtead of ſaying Numiſmata maxima argentea, ſhould have told us 
what they were. 

[)] Diſſertat. epiſtolaris in Theſaur. Hickeſian. vol. ii. p. 164. 

[z] Chronicon pretioſum, p. 40. Biſhop Gibſon was in the ſame opinion, 
« It is certain (ſays he) that the Saxon ſhilling was meerly nominal, as our 
« Marks and Nobles; and that no larger pieces were ever coined than their 
« Pennies: and to put this matter beyond diſpute, though ſome of theſe 
larger pieces were ſaid to be in Sir Andrew Fountaine's and Mr. Tho- 
« re{by's collections, they have, in their reſpective Muſeums, none larger than 
«the common ſort; one only excepted.” Britan. 3d. edition cLXXVIII. 
could wiſh that the weight of that ene had been given us. 1 LET 
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Lzr us try this negative argument, and give it all the 
advantage, that is poſſible; not confining it to one ſpe- 
cies of money, or going back ſo far as the Saxon times. 
It is but very lately, that any coins of Richard I. have 
been diſcovered. Was all the written evidence from 
hiſtory, from records [a], of no validity, till theſe coins 
were found! It had been juſt as reaſonable to diſbelieve 
any other event, that happened under his government, 
of which no monuments are now remaining. Brom- 
pton's evidence is very clear and deciſive as to the fact. 
lle informs us, that Richard I. regulated the weights 
and meaſures of the whole kingdom; and then adds, 
«© unam monetam [5] per totam terram ad magnam po- 
e puli utilitatem ſtatuit, atque fecit.” | 
IT does not appear that any of king John's Engliſh 
coins are preſerved; but many of thoſe coined in, or 
bor the uſe of, Ireland. Will this induce us to believe, 
chat he coined no Engliſh money: 
Wo ever thought, till very lately, that Henry III. 
coined any gold at all? but now the thing is certain 
one of thoſe coins is preſerved. But had not the records 
of that coinage been ſufficiently concluſive without the 
diſcovery of this ſingle coin? or, are thoſe few records 
of more authority, than the clear and united ſuffrage of 
the many old Saxon /aws, wills, grants, and public in- 
= /ruments put together? The records [c] mention the 


[a] Mr. North's Remarks on a ſuppoſed coin of Richard I. 
[5] Brompton inter Decem ſcriptores, c. 1258, 
Ic] Tables of Engliſh money, p. 7. 


D d halt-pence 
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half-pence and farthings of this prince; and is it any 
reaſonable objection to this evidence that none of them 
were ever yet ſeen ? 

 Ovn old hiſtorians [4] agree, that the Engliſh ba. 
Tons had, either by grant or uſurpation, for many year; if 
after the conqueſt, the privilege of coining their own 
money. Is there more than one [e] ſingle piece noy 
remaining that appears to have been coined by any of 
them? Muſt the fa& have been diſputed, and the credit 
of all theſe hiſtorians been intirely given up, if that one 
coin had been loſt ? 

Ir ſuch numbers of coins therefore, ſo much later than 
the Saxon times, are not yet found, why ſhould we not 
imagine that the ſame thing might happen to the Saxon 
ſhillings ; eſpecially if we reflect, that, if any of them had 
been diſcovered for near 500 | f] years - Sho their coin- 
ing, they had certainly been melted down, or new ſtamp- 

ed. To ſtrike the coins of former princes with a new 
impreſſion was a common practice. Mr. Folkes [g] ob- 
ſerves, that in ſome of the cabinets he had ſeen, there 
were a few pieces of Edw. I. whoſe weight was from 92 
to 116 and 138 Troy grains. It is ſcarce poſlible to 
ſuppoſe, that the pieces fo much above weight were cut 
by his moneyers for the groats of that reign: they were old 


d] Guliel. Neubrigenſ. hiſtoria, p. 75. ed. Hearne, et Selden in Eadmer, 


P. 217. 
[e] View of the Engliſh filver coins, p. 1. one of Robert earl of Glou- 
ceſter's: there are likewiſe coins of one or two biſhops. 


L/] Table of Engliſh ſilver coins, p. 42. 
[g] Ibid. p. 8. 


COINS 
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coins new minted: the two firſt were moſt probably 
Saxon ſhillings ; for that ſhilling at 5 pence (ſuppoſing 
; no diminution at all in the Tower-pound) would weigh 
112: Troy grains; and at 4 pence about 92 or 93 
grains; for they would then ſtrike about 57 or 58 in the 
pound. Allowing ſomething of the ſame inequality in 
the weight of their ſhillings, that we find in their pennies, 
theſe are juſt ſuch coins as from the rude and careleſs exe- 
cution of that age might reaſonably be expected. 

OLD coins, until the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, were conſidered only as treaſure-trove. The 
ſheriffs [+4] of the ſeveral counties brought all that were 
found into the Exchequer. It was part of the king's 
revenue, and of their accounts. An action [7] lay 
EZ againſt any perſon, who concealed the money that was 
found. We ſee this treaſure-trove frequently mentioned 
in the records: 

« Vicecomes reddit computum pro multis particulis 
« inventis in terra . . . . pro auro invento .. . . pro de- 
« nariis &c. inventis.“ 

IT was entered as part of the caſual revenue belonging 
to the crown. This cuſtom went a great way towards 
deſtroying the old coins. And beſides ſuch a long and gra- 
dual diminution, Mr. Folkes ſays, that very few of the 
old coins eſcaped being melted down for profit, during 
the baſe coinages in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI. The larger the coins were, the greater induce- 


[>] Madox's hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 191. 234. 
li] Glanvil, De legibus et conſuerud, Angliae, lib, xiv. c. 9. 
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ment there was to treat them as bullion, and melt them 
down. This was the caſe of the Roman Majorinae 
under the Byzantine emperors; very few of them are 
now remaining. But would it not be ridiculous to con- 
clude, that they had no ſuch coins as Decargyri or 
pieces of Ten-denarii, though, among thoſe that are 
now left, very few of them weigh above four Denarii [#}, 
the common Tetradrachm of the Greeks ? | 
THis fame negative argument perſuaded us till very 
lately, that the Saxons had no gold coins at all: but it 
appears. now to be little more than a meer prejudice [/], 
Muſt not either our Saxon or Daniſh princes have much 
the faireſt claim to ſome of thoſe lately diſcovered? they 
are ſufficient to convince us, that, when their laws, and 
public inſtruments of conveyance, as wills, deeds, etc. 
ſpeak of gold coins, they ſpeak of ſuch, as had then a 
real exiſtence, and were part of the current money of 
the kingdom. Meer negative arguments therefore, when 
they are thrown into the ſcale alone, againſt many and 
great probabilities, are of little weight. If the very 
palaces of theſe princes, the towns where the money 
was coined, are ſome of them ſo intirely deſtroyed, that 
the very traces of them are not to be found, is it at all 
ſurpriſing, that the coins themſelves, thoſe leſſer monu- 


See Baudelot's Utilite des voyages, vol. ii. p. 238. ed: Rouen, 1727. 

IJ] Mr. Pegge's Diſſertations on ſome Anglo-Saxon remains, No. III. V. 
Theſe gold coins, whatever prince they belong to, can be only Saxon. Mr. 
North's objections are too general. If he allows that the Saxons had fo 
large a gold coin, as a Mark, what reaſon can there be to. aſſert that they 
Lad none of a ſmaller fize? But of this more in the following chapter. 


ments 
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ments of their power, ſhould many of them undergo the 
fame fate, and be loſt paſt all recovery. 

Bur perhaps it will be ſaid, that, admitting this conclu- 
fon, we are but juſt where we were, in a ſtate of great 
uncertainty, unleſs the arguments on the other fide have 


ſtion may give ſome light into the ancient ſtate of the 
caſh in this kingdom, I ſhall produce the evidence as 
it now ſtands, and give it a fair hearing 

To place it in a juſt light, we muſt begin with a per- 
ſon of the higheſt rank and authority in that age: If 
teſtimonies. have any weight, this ſeems to come up to 
the very point in queſtion. Archbiſhop Aelfric n ſays 
expreſsly, that the Saxons had 7hree names for their mo- 
ney, viz. Mancuſes, Shillings, and Pennies. He ſpeaks 
of them all alike; there is no ſort of appearance that 
the two firſt were nothing but money of account, and 
the laſt only a coin, The paragraph will not admit 
of this interpetration, without uſing much violence. 
The ſhilling was, by this repreſentation, as much a coin, 
as a penny; and when all circumſtances are conſidered, 
the language and cuſtoms of that age obſerved, they 
will remove any prejudices taken up againſt this ac- 
count, and ſufficiently illuſtrate the author's meaning, 
For it is certain, that the Goths and Germans, &c. who 
ſubdued the Weſtern empire, when they made Jaws for 
the civil eſtabliſhment of their ſeveral kingdoms, rated 


[m] Vid. Aelfrici. Graw. Saxon. p. 52. at the end of Somner's Saxon 
dictionary. N | 
and 


weight enough to determine our aſſent. As this que 
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and adjuſted all their fines and payments whatſoever 
by ſuch coins, as they found actually current in thoſe 
provinces. The Viſigoths [a] in Spain, and the Bur- 
gundians [o] in Gaul took the ſame method. There 
is now indeed this accidental difference in the evidence, 
that many of the Gothic Spaniſh coins are ſtill remain- 
ing; of the Burgundian none at all, that I have heard 


of, But will any one from thence conclude, that in one 
inſtance they were denominations of money only, in the 


other real coins? The laws of both theſe people ſpeak 
the ſame language, ſpeak of ſuch money, as was then in 
all appearance current among them. This was the 
practice in another part of Gaul. We learn from Meſſrs. 
Bouteroue and Le Blanc [y], that, during the reigns of 
their frſt princes, all the ſeveral ſorts of Solidi, the ſame 
in weight and fineneſs as thoſe of the Byzantine empire, 
were uſed in France, _ that many of them are now 
preſerved. 

Tu language of their firſt laws, i. e. the Salic [q], 
agrees exactly with this account of their coins. The 
fines are there adjuſted by the Solidus and Tremiſſis, 
which appear, by thoſe now remaining, not to be de- 
nominations of money only, but real coins. 

Is not this a ſtrong preſumption, that the laws and 
public inſtruments of our Saxon anceſtors muſt be un- 


[1] Leges Wiſigoth. lib. II. i. 25. lib. IV. iv. 3. lib. VII. ii. 22. et iv. 4. fee 
alſo Antonii Auguſtini dialogi. 

[o] Praefat. ad leges Burgund. et tit. ii. 2. iv. 3. vi. 1. 

[p] Traité Hiſtorique, &c. p. 11. 17. 22. 32. 

[q] Leges Salicae, tit. ii. 5. iv. 3. v. 1. 


derſtood 


\ 
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derſtood in the ſame manner? muſt we not conclude, 
that the payments and fines there mentioned, fo 8 
leſs than thoſe of their neighbours upon tlie continent, 
were rated in their current coins? If they had taken 
denominations of money for this purpoſe, why had not 
the Solidus and its parts, the common eſtimate in all 
the other countries, which had been Roman provinces, 
been made the rule and ſtandard in this? but they were 
not. The Saxons complyed with the ſame plan, as far 
as their circumſtances would permit. There was not 
ſo much gold in this country as to begin with it in their 
mints, or give it a proper currency as their own moncy 
for ſome ages. The Romans had very remarkably im- 
poveriſhed theſe provinces before they leſt them, draining 
them both of men and money. The Saxons therefore 
found nothing here to warrant or encourage ſuch a 
practice. They ſtruck nothing of more value in their 
mints, than a ſilver coin a little above the weight of our 
preſent ſhilling. Such a piece of money required no 
great affluence to circulate, or {kill to coin; and was 
therefore very properly made the baſis of their accounts. 
There was at firſt no ſuch thing, as denominations of 
money, arifing from coins not in uſe among them. 
Their pound was a real pound, and ſo was their ſhilling. 
Meer denominations of money always ſucceed realities : 
They ariſe either from diſtreſs or diſuſe; when the 
coins, that gave occaſion to thoſe valuations, are either 
tor want of bullion not ſtruck, or by alteration of 


taſte or r the exigencies of ſtate reduced into other more 
conve- 


ages with the Solidus or Norman ſhilling, For when 


farthings among the Saxons. Is not what now remains 
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convenient forms. The Angels and Nobles, {till remain- 
ing among us, are a ſufficient evidence of this truth. 

AnoTuHER reaſon for believing that the Saxons cer- 
tainly coined ſhillings is the different value of their ſhil- 
ling at different times. This alone will go a great way 
towards deciding the queſtion, For had the Saxon 
ſhilling been only a nominal valuation of money, it had 
continued the ſame invariably, through all the periods 
and revolutions of their government, juſt as the angel 
and noble do among us. Whatever alterations may hap- 
pen to the pound ſterling, as long as thoſe terms Angel 
and Noble are uſed, they will always bear the ſame pro- 
portion to it without any variation. It was ſo for ſome 


it was diſcontinued as a coin, when the Florens, Nobles 
&c. ſucceeded in the room of this ſhilling; yet its va- 
luation continued; it was always 12 pence, the twentieth 
part of the pound ſterling; though the pound itſelf was 
ſo much altered, that almoſt two thirds of it were di- 
miniſhed. If the Saxon ſhilling had been only a method 
of computing money, it had always kept the ſame pro- 
portion: but as it did not; as there is clear evidence, 
that it funk from five to four pence, or in tale from 
the fiftieth to the ſixtieth part of the Saxon pound, it 
was undoubtedly a coin. 

Tux Saxon Goſpels are admitted as ſufficient vouchers 
to prove, that there were ſuch coins as half-pence and 


of their Old and New Teſtament much more concluſive, 
| as 
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as to ſhillings ? All thoſe places in the Goſpel, which we 
tranſlate, inaccurately enough, pieces of filver, are in 
their verſion very properly rendered fillings, The 
tranſlators would ſcarce have done this, if there had been 
no ſuch coin as a ſhilling then in uſe. Thus the v 
zoe d, the thirty pieces of filver, for which our Sa- 
viour was betrayed, are in the Saxon Goſpels zhirty bil- 
lings. pa [7] beheron his him þpircig yeyllinga. Iſaac Ca- 
ſaubon, who employed all his great learning to as many 
uſeful purpoſes as any perſon of his age, has obſerved, 
that the price, which Judas had for betraying his ma- 
ſter, was the price of a ſervant in the Jewiſh law, i. e, 
thirty ſhekels of fikver ; which, as the Lxx tranſlate it, 
was Teidxolln [5] deyveis denypa; or as the Saxons, 
pnictis yeyllinga reolpner, irty ſilven ſhillings. That 
proverbial expreſſion of theirs, * ne yceatt, ne ycylling,” 
ſignifying neither ſmall, nor great; neither little, nor 
much; was formed, in all appearance, from the differ- 
ence of their greateſt and ſmalleſt coins, the Sceatt 
being originally a farthing. This expreſſion would ſcarce 
have been ſo familiar, if the Saxons had never ſeen any 
ſuch thing, as a ſhilling among them. That it was uſed 
proverbially is certain: Abraham makes a ſolemn aſ- 
ſeveration to the king of Sodom, that he would keep 
nothing of his, from à thread to a ſboe-latebet, which, in one 

[r] Matt. xxvi. 15. And fo again Chap. xxvii. 3. et 5. and [Iudar] 
bpohte pa pid du fcyllingar xo pæpa yacepba ealdnum . . and he apeapp 
þa pcillinar in on xempel, &c. and Judas brought again the thirty ſhillings to 


the chiefprieſts and elders .... and he caſt down the ſhillings in the temple, Oc. 
[5] Exod, xxi. 32, 
= E e of 
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of the Saxon verſions, is tranſlated with equal force and 


elegance Taco, ne yeearr, ne fcyllins. Thus in 
the formulae jurandi | / | in the Saxon laws, when a man 


. forſwears a debt, the words are, ne Feap ic ne ycearr, 


ne fcyllins, I owe him neither Sceatt, nor Shilling, ab- 
ſolutely nothing, either little or much. This argument 
will appear to more advantage in a fimilar inſtance, 
From a Noble to Mine- pence [t] had never been an Engliſh 
proverb, if there had never ſeen any ſuch coins, as No- 
bles, from our mints. In the Lxx didexywoy and Siclus 
are uſed, as ſynonymous terms; and the Half-ſheke| 
is called dezypy ]: and in what now remains of the 
Saxon Pentateuch the Hebrew Shekel is uniformly tran- 
ſlated /bi/ling [u] It was exactly the weight of the old 
Didrachm, the forty eighth part of the pound. I know 
it is generally ſaid, that the Alexandrine Drachma was 
equal to two Attic Drachmae, and by this means their 
Didrachm was a Stater. But, as I have ſeen no autho- 


rity for this aſſertion (for that paſſage in Feſtus [b., ſo 


[ /] Legg. Aethelſtani, p. 64. ed. Wilkins. 
I] Thus another proverbial expreſſion, @ nimble nine-pence; becauſe 
that coin, whatever it was, paſſed from hand to hand fo often: poſſibly it 


might be nothing more than a clipped ſhilling under that appellation, 


[* EE sri οννε aye dpuxuny oaxns the man took a golden ear-ring of 
half a Shekel weight. \ypwn ypa Gen. xxiv. 22 

[4] Of this fee more in Appendix Ne. II. 

[w] The words are, © 'Talentorum non unum genus; Atticum eſt vi millium 
« denarium ; Alexandrinum, x11 millium ; Neupolitanum, vi denarium ; Sy- 
« racuſanum, 111.” There were certainly ſeveral ſorts of talents. The groſs 
weight of mercantile goods was, among the Greeks and Alexandrians reck- 
oned by talents. There was even a T&aailo Evaiccy, Wood was ſold by 
weight, as it is now in many parts of Europe, and ſome places in England. 
Feſtus does not ſay what fort of talents theſe were, which were ſo different 


often 
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often appealed to, does not belong to the nummular 

pound) I cannot eaſily come into it; and muſt ſay, that 
there is no appearance of probability in its favour. The 
kings of Egypt, the ſucceſſors of Alexander, were Grecks; 
their coins [x], like Alexander's, many of which are 
now remaining, ſeem to have the very ſame weight and 
proportion, as the Attic. Whatſoever was done in the 
weights and meaſures of Alexandria was their doing. 
To imagine that theſe princes, without any motives of 


in weight, He only takes the moſt obvious and eaſy method to ſhew that 
difference; for the weight of the Denarius was well known : any other 
method had been in many inſtances very indeterminate, in moſt quite uſeleſs. 
If he had ſaid, talents of ſo many pounds or ounces, the queſtion had {till 
returned, what was the weight of that pound or ounce. What are here 
called talents are ſome of them only ludicrous applications of that word to 


things of inconſiderable weight, even leſs than an ounce, There is no reaſon 


therefore to conclude, that the Alexandrine talent here mentioned, was the 
nummulary talent, any more, than that rhe Syracuſian and Neapolitan talents 
were ſo applied. I ſhould rather think, that the numbers, in fo corrupt a 
book as Feſtus, were wrong in this inſtance; that, inſtead of Alexandrinum 
x11 millium, ſhould be read x millium; meaning their old mercantile talent 
taken from a pound of twenty ounces. Gellius mentions this talent, lib, 1. 
c. 8. Mupias dengan, N THAGyTY : denarium x mille, vel talentum. Though 
the words # T4Aavrey may be, as Gronovius conjectures, nothing more than a 
gloſs, yet they ſhew that there was a talent of ten thouſand Denarii: and 
it already appears, that a talent of that weight was called the Alexandrine ; 
but this of twelve thouſand Denarii is to be met with no where elſe, but in 
this place of Feſtus. This is no inconſiderable evidence, that this very 
paſſage, from which ſuch important concluſions have been drawn, ſhould be 
thus corrected, Alexandrinum x millium. See the account of the Alexandrine 
and Ptolemaic weights in the former chapter. 

[x] All the Alexandrine gold and ſilver coins, which Monſieur Vaillant 
has exhibited in his Hiſtoria Ptolemaeorum, are of the ſame weight and 
proportion as the Attic. All the coins of the Ptolemies, that Mr. Greaves 
weighed, all that were in lord Pembroke's and Dr. Mead's cabinets prove the 
ſame ching; were of the ſame value, as the Attic, | 


Ee 2 advantage? 
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advantage, and contrary to all courtly meaſures and 
maxims whatſoever, ſhould immediately double their 
nummulary weights and coins, and yet diſtribute this 


bounty and magnificence in a language that expreſſed 
but half its value, is utterly incredible. But be that as 
it will: the Saxons had very good authority for tranſlat- 
ing the Hebrew Shekel by the Shilling ; they followed 
ſuch tranſlators, as were themſelves Jews, and under- 
ſtood their own language perfectly well. But if theſe 
Jewiſh tranſlators had not been fo ſkiltul, ſuch a bu- 
fineſs, as this, required no great erudition. It was mat- 
ter of fact under their own daily obſervation, in which 
they could not poſſibly be miſtaken. 

As the Saxons tranſlated the Hebrew Shekel by the 
Shilling, ſo when they expreſſed this Shilling in Latin, 
it was not by Solidus, as has been the common miſtake 
of all the tranſlators ever ſince the Conqueſt; but in 2 
very correct and proper manner either by Siclus or Ar- 
genteus. Thus, in an old deed | y] for exchanging 
lands, ſigned by Burgred king of Mercia, and Wulfred 
biſhop of Worceſter, the biſhop, beſides throwing in 
ſome other conſiderations to make up the equivalent, 
pays down 1 in money © quadringentos ficlos in argento 
e puro.” The ſums mentioned in ſuch a conveyance 
muſt be ſome of the coins, or denominations of money, 
then in uſe among them; and this could be nothing 
elſe but the ſhilling. For thus the manuſcript Gloſſae 


[ »]. Appendix to.Smith's Bede, p. 770. 
quoted 
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quoted by Dufreſne [Ss]. © Sicilicus, qui Latina lingua 
« corrupte Siclus dicitur.” So Iſidore [a]; © Sicel, qui 
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[2] Dufreſne in voce. So Biſhop Hooper, “to this ſhilling of the Saxons, 


« the word Siclus, which is met with in the writers of the middle age, both 
« as a coin, and a weight, may probably belong.” Ancient meaſures, p. 427, 


[a] Iſidori origines, lib. xvi. c. 24. 1231. This way of explaining Sicel 


inclines me to think that the Romans were no ſtrangers to the word itſelf, 
Such foreign intruders, or Judicrous contractions, among the natives, may be 


found in every country. But a paſlage in Petronius Arbiter ſeems to lead us 
more directly to the ſame concluſion, It is this.“ Sed praeter unum dipon- 


dium, S$ICEL, lupinoſque, quibus deſtinaveramus mercari, nihil ad manum 


« erat,” Ed. Burman. p. 50. I know that this paſſage has been corrected, 
as not intelligible, by ſeveral of the greateſt maſters in claſſical antiquity. 
Gronovius, improving upon the hints, which Scaliger had offered, woutd 
read it thus; “ praeter unum dipondium, Quo. cICER lupinoſque deſtinave— 
* ramus Mmercari.” But this emendation tranſpoſes, as well as alters the 
words; turns quibus into que; quite loſes the force of what is expreſſed by 
mercari, and gives a different turn to the whole ſentiment. "Theſe adventurers 
were not diſpoſed, as Gronovius repreſents them, to buy a little pepper and 
a few herbs tor a frugal ſupper ; that was far from their thoughts ; their inten- 
tion was not emere, but mercari; to purchafe ſome trifling articles to traſſic with, 
and hawk about the ſtreets. In this ſcene of riot and extravagance, the 
humour is preſerved in the drollery of the language. When they examined 
their cath, they had nothing left but unum dipendium, ſicel, Iupinoſque. Dupon- 
dius is uſed as an expreſſion of poverty and contempt by the belt authors. 
Tully, ſpeaking of a cryer's fees, ſays, © Si tuus ageretur dupondius, ſi in re 
* paryula, &c. Orat. pro Quintio,” c. 16. The value of Sicel is well known; 
The only difficulty in this place ſeems to be the meaning of pings. The 
Romans uſed ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds for their ſmaller money-weights, as /entes, 


filiquae, lupini. The proportion they bore to each other in the ſcale, is 


thus repreſented by Priſcian. 

« Semioboli duplum eſt obolus; quem pondere duplo 

* Gramma vocant, ſcriptlum noſtri dixere priores. 

* Semina ſex alii ſiliquis latitantia curvis, 

© Attribuunt ſcriptlo, /entes veraciter octo, 

Aut totidem ſpeltas numerant, triſteſque h 

“Bis duo.“ i 
The eſtimate was this; two Oboli or four Lupini made a ſeruple. The 
Lupinus therefore was in value the Semiobolus. We haye ſecn, that the 


80 Latino 
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Latino ſermone corrupte Siclus appellatur . . . . apud 
© Graecos et Latinos quarta pars unciae.“ Siclus way 
of the ſame weight and value, as the Sicilicus, the ſame. 
word only much contracted [4]. Cujacius, whoſe opi- 
nions are generally of ſome weight, looked upon theſe, 


* ſynonymous terms; but Gronovius, tO invalidate 


this authority, aſſerted, that Cujacius had confounded 
Siclus and Sicilicus with one another. This charge of 
confuſion was quite groundleſs. Cujacius needs no aſ- 
ſiſtance to ſupport his ſentiments. Siclus and Sicilicus 
are inſeparable things, and not to be put aſunder. 

Tur Germans uſed the word Siclus in the ſame man- 
ner in their laws. Si quis Sicli [e] unius aut duorum 


Half-denarius was called the Siliqua, becauſe it's weight in gold bore a 
near proportion to that value in filver. And here the Lupinus may be 
uſed in the ſame manner, it's weight in filyer importing ſuch a value in 
braſs, the farthing, or half obolus. The meaning therefore of the whole 
is, that they had nothing left but a two-penny piece, two Drachmae, and 
ſome farthings. The paragraph as it now ſtands wants no correction. 
[b] Such contractions were not unuſual, when the Latin was ſpoken in 
much greater purity. Thus Plautus, Perſa III. i. ver. 67. 
" Arque Attici omnes, nullum ſiclum [i. e. ficulum] acceperis,” 
Martial, i. 12. 
5 “ portantes calda mihiſtros.” 
Id. iv. 37. 
«* Ex inſulis, fundiſque tricies ſoldum.” 
The Saxons contracted their Scyllinga in this manner, and ſometimes called it 
Scill, There is ſomewhat in the roughneſs of a northern pronunciation, or in 
the coldneſs of the climate, that diſpoſes the inhabitants to ſhut their lips ſoon- 
er, and throw the conſonants much cloſer together. The Greek and Latin eee. 


ino) na have for this reaſon gonethrough a variety of contractions in theſe coun- 


tries; and though the virtue may have full as wide an extent among us, as 

ever it had in the warmer climates, yet the word is contracted into the mono- 

ſyllable ans. And ſo again, from paludamentum, by contraction, plard. 
c] Annales Fuld, ad ann. 850, Et Goldaſtus, ad A. D. 1051. 


ce furt 
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e furtum fecerit. In the dialogue concerning eccleſiaſtical 
inſtitutions written by Ecbright [d] archbiſhop of York 
about the middle of the eighth century, the penaltics 
bor receiving ſuch monks, as left their monaſteries with- 
cout leave of their ſuperiors, were ſtated in the ſame 
manner. The convent that received them, was to pay 
« zriginta ſiclos; quindecim vero epiſcopo loci, et 
« quindecim abbati, cujus monachum fine nutu prioris 
« ſui ſuſceperat. 


Is thoſe places of the Pentateuch, where the word 
Shekel is underſtood in Hebrew, it is very properly ex- 
preſſed in the Saxon verſion by fcillinsa. Thus Gen. 
xx, 16. ours ſtands thus: Behold, I have given thy bro- 


ther a thouſand pieces of filver: The Saxon: þuyend 
ycillinga ir popgeap on peolfpe þinum þpeþep; a thouſand 
SHILLINGS 772 fifver. In tranſlating the New Teſtament 
from the Greek, the gentlemen, to whom that office 
was aſſigned, paid too much regard to the vulgar Latin; 
and in tranſlating the Old Teſtament, as far as the 
Pentateuch at leaſt, too little to the 1xx. The Saxons, 
though they had not the ſame advantage, or abilities, 
to compare theſe verſions, have, by ſome means or 
other, ſucceeded much better with regard to money. 
We cannot have ſuch an opinion of our anceſtors as to 
aſcribe this to their learning, though even that was not 
io inconſiderable as is commonly thought, We know 
that in the beginning of the eighth century, the ſtate 
of learning was as high, if not higher, in England than 


[4] Dialog. per Ware, T. 98. ; 


5 
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in any other part of Europe. Egbert and Bede were 
perhaps the beſt ſcholars of their age. Alcuin, who 
was ſent for from England to be preceptor to Charle- 
magne, was brought up with them, and regrets in a very 
wiſhful manner thoſe opportunities of improvement, which 


he had in this country. Thus in one of his letters: 


ce Date ſe] mihi exquiſitioris eruditionis libellos, quale: 
© in patria mea habui, per bonam et devotiſſimam ma- 
e oiftri mei Egberti archiepiſcopi induſtriam.“ 

I sHouLD imagine, that when the Saxon verſion of 
the Pentateuch was made, they compared Jerom's vul- 
gar Latin with ſome of the other Latin verſions then 
in being, which were only from the LXXx. For we have 
no reaſon to think, that they made any great uſe of 
that verſion. f |, though they were no ſtrangers to it. 
And indeed ever fince it was more known, what is truly 
the Lxx, the Pentateuch only, has never been ſutticiently 


regarded. We have a remarkable inſtance of it in the 


very verſe before us, which ſtands thus in our tranſlation : 
And unto Sarah he ſaid, Behold, I have given thy bro— 
ther a thouſand [g] pieces of fler: Behold, he is to thee 
a covering of the eyes, unto all that are with thee, and 
Ww.th all other: Thus was ſbe reproved. 

Ir this is reproof, it is extremely delicate, and ma- 
naged with ſo much tenderneſs, that there is not the 


ſe] Gul. Malmſbur. Hiſtor. p. wy 

FF] Hickes's general Preface, p. 

[2] The Lxx therefore rears c. XX, VET. 14. thus: Hats d AE] vida 
CAN . . 26 kde To Abpaap, as in ver. 16: and this is moſt probably 
Tight, d. ough ne in the preſent Hebrew text. leaf 

1EAlt 
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leaſt appearance of diſpleaſure. Not a word of reproof 
in the whole ſentence. Beſides, this verſion miſtakes 
the characters, and pays, the compliment to Abraham, 
which was intended for Sarah. But in the ILxx it ſtands 
in a very different light. 

Ty 0: Ny erer, 102, e 22 019223 pa 765 dJ:\fa 
08" TRUTH, £501 008 e THY TINY v WpTWTE 08, N HONG THIC 
ud o8* » ITANTA AAH@EYEON. And unto Sarah 


he ſaid, Behold, I have given thy brother a thouſand Di- 


drachms [or ſhillings]. Take them as an acknowledoment 
of the regard I had for thy perſon, and for all thoſe that 
are with thee : But in all things ſpeak the truth. 

Here is reproof managed with a proper dignity and 
addreſs, and ſuch as became a: prince. This agrees 
with the account given. in the fifth verſe of this chapter, 
that Abimelech had been deceived, that. he had taken 
Sarah in the innocence and integrity of his heart, not 
knowing that ſhe was Abraham's wife. The preſent 
Hebrew text muſt convince us, that this verſion of the 
Lxx was perfectly right. The later Jews, to ſcreen the 
honour of their patriarch from ſuch a rebuke, have di- 
vided the laſt clauſe into two parts; and by this means 
made them. ſcarce intelligible, or conſiſtent with one 
another; they read it thus. nr1 53 nv JAN WR 555 
Which we tranſlate, Unto all that are with thee, and 
with all other. , But what can this, with all other, mean? 
Not to ſay Wfiere is the reproof, where is the ſenſe of 
this paſſage, as we repreſent it? How could Abraham, 


or the veil (for the interpreters are divided here, and 
Ff ̃ uncertain 
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uncertain whether theſe words ſhould be applyed to 
Abraham, or the veil) be @ covering unto Sarah and 15 
all that were with her, AND wiTH ALL OTHER? A my. 
ſterious veil indeed! But as the Lxx render it, & wdyry 
daifleuooy, all is clear and conſiſtent, and the preſent 
attended with a proper admonition. This ſenſe agrees 
perfectly well with the preſent Hebrew text, without 
altering a ſingle letter. The Yau before nocahhath is 
only converſive, with an ellipſts of chi, the verb ſub. 
ſtantive, as is not unuſual; and nn22 Mx) would literally 
ſignify, %o veridica, wd aafeuooy, as they tranſlate 
it. , as Buxtorf explains it, is aequitas, rectum; and 
perhaps this participle came from the radix of that 
word, of which no other inſtance is now remaining. 

Ir might be eaſy to produce ſeveral other inſtances of 
the great authority of this verſion: but I ſhall at preſent 
give only one more. It helps us to explain a paſſage in 
Homer; which, though it has been perpetually quoted, 
does not appear to have been underſtood for theſe laſt 
ſixteen hundred years. This is the celebrated deſcrip- 
tion of Neſtor's [Y] cup. 
as of once Weemnnncg, 0 ol xo ty 0 yeonuds 

xęuoeioi NAGITL WENRAuEvOY, SU Y abr 
Tec £00), v ó w Def g AH EXRCOV: 
Xevouc i vc boo, cvw und w - Nen. 

How to explain @uJun» is the difficulty. If it ſigni- 
fies a bottom, the reader is at a loſs to know, whether 
the cup was a Cantharus, or a Scyphus; i. e. whether 
the cup was two vaſes joined together, ſomething like 

| L] Iliad. A. ver. 631, an 
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an hour-glaſs, only cloſed in the middle, and open at 
both ends; the ſame either way: or whether the cup 
had really two bottoms; one upon which it ſtood, and 
the other inſerted at the narrow part of the vaſe, where 
the oval figure was moſt contracted. This laſt expli- 
cation of it, as a Cantharus, has a long preſcription in 
its favour. Martial certainly underſtood the paſlage in 
that ſenſe. When the old virtuoſo was ſhewing his 
curioſities, he had the pleaſing imagination of producing 
this very cup, and ſaid: 


« Hi i] duo longaevo cenſentur Neſtore fundi ; 
4 Pollice de Pylio trita columba nitet.” 


The verſion of our great Engliſh poet gives it a very 


different meaning: 


„Next, her white hand a ſpacious goblet brings, 

“A goblet ſacred to the Py lian kings 

« From ancient times: emboſs'd with ſtuds of gold 
« Four [4] feet ſupport it, and four handles hold. 

« On each bright handle, bending o'er the brink, 
In ſculptur'd gold two turtles ſeem'd to drink.“ 


Mr. Pope, not ſeeing the uſe of the 7wo bottoms, has, 
with great dexterity, turned them into four feet, The 
tripods of the ancients were much celebrated, and a 
vaſe ſtanding upon four feet, though not ſo elegant, or 
ſo common, might anſwer this purpoſe very well. But, 
as Homer has ſaid nothing of theſe four feet, I ſhall 
leave them to ſhift for themſelves: how Mr. Pope came 
by them is very hard to ſay. 

[i] Lib. viii. 6 | 

[4] The firſt Editions have 27 feet; but Mr. Pope, not pleaſed with this 
new and fingular device, added two more. 


F | 2 ArRHE“ 


— ws x — „„ „„ „% „ „„ —— — 
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ATHreNnatus [E] has done more honour to Neſtor's 
cup, than any of the ancient writers, now remaining, 


[+] Deipnoſoph. 1. xi. p. 490. ed. 1657. The ancient critics found j: 
difficult to explain this n ſome of them wrote whole books upon the 
ſubject. Athenaeus gives us an abſtract of one, which was then undoubt. 
edly in the greateſt eſteem, the work of Myrleanus Aſclepiades. He ſays, 
That all the cups, tables, and tripods, &c. of the ancients were made round, 
* to imitate the figure of the ſun and moon: that Neſtor's cup was for thi 
« reaſon in the ſame circular form. The ſilver ground reſembled the great 
« expanſe of the heavens, and the golden ſtuds were the ſtars. The very 
© ſtars upon the cup were thoſe of diſtinguiſhed note, the Pleiades; which 
of all others were of the greateſt uſe in foretelling future events: their 
« riſing and ſetting ſhewed the ſpring and harveſt; the firſt appearance 
« and maturity of their fruits. Neſtor, ſo remarkable for his wiſdom, was 
« diſtinguiſhed by this character, even in the ornaments of his cup, by giving 
the Pleiades a place in its decorations. Some indeed had been ſo weak 
« as to imagine, that Homer by adds meant birds; but he certainly meant 
« ſtars. For it was the buſineſs of the Pleiades to adminiſter Jupiter's 
„“ Ambroſia: it would be highly indecent and abſurd to think that birds 
« ſhould be honoured with ſuch an office; à yag 1&5 pres pipe r Alt voher 
% Zoey te. Then he gives ſeveral inſtances where aac; was uſed 
inſtead of ], to prove that it muſt be ſo in Homer, The Pleiades, 
« before they were turned into ſtars, were the daughters of Atlas; and 
„therefore they were molt probably placed upon Neſtor's cup in their real 
form, as virgins adorned with ſtars. Homer indeed ſeems to ſay, that there 
« were two of theſe Pleiades on each handle of the cup; but that could 
© not poſſibly be his meaning: no: there was one only on each handle, 
* 2nd two in the bottom of the cup. dw d Ur wol wives 1 NOAv, fix in all apPpear- 
« ed. For though there were really ſeven Pleiades, yet one of them was 
very ſeldom ſeen. As theſe ſeven ſtars were ſetting in the ocean, ſome 
*of the wandring rocks called Planctae ran foul upon one of them, and 
« daſhed it to pieces. Jupiter, to repair this loſs, created a new ſtar. The 
memory of this very extraordinary event was finely and poetically preſerved 
« by the remarkable obſcurity of this new ſtar upon the cup. Bur if any 
learned critic ſhould object that the Pleiades, whoſe chief influence was 
Oer eatables, were not very properly repreſented on a cup, the anſwer 
* is very obvious. A cup receives aliments of all ſorts, as barley meal 
and cheeſe wet, and mixed together, &c.” This indelicate concluſion muſt 
give the reader no great opinion of the author's taſte, 

He 
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He comments upon the whole paſſage, and very learn- 
edly explains the poet's meaning quite away. But to 
make amends for theſe miſtakes, he turns almoſt the 
whole cup into a conſtellation, His diſſertation is ſo 
ſingular and curious both for its taſte and manner, that 
the reader will excuſe my giving a ſpecimen of it at the 
bottom of the page. 

EvusTaTHIUs [I] in his long commentary has only 
ſerved up ſome fragments of Athenaeus over again 
which, coming at ſecond hand, were not like to afford 
us a more agreeable entertainment. There are two 
places in the Odyſſey, where he explains TuJuzy; in a 
different ſenſe, by radices. It is ſtrange that this did not 
lead him to the true meaning in this place: for the 


ſhoots, whether from the root or branches of à tree, 
Ge 


Such were the writers, who in the decline of the Roman empire were 
to inſtru their young Patricians in all the politer ſtudies of Greece. What 
a wonderful proficiency muſt they make under ſuch inſtructors? For this 
profound critic turns all into mythology and myſtery. In this viſionary 
purſuit, he runs quite off from the poet's ſentiments, and the ſculptor's 
deſign, and loſes all the real beauties of both. This conduct was certainly 
productive of bad effects. Seeing in the ancients what was never there, 
and obſcuring all their fine natural ſentiments with a cloud of myſtery, 
was ſhewing them to great diſadvantage, and the ſure way to ruin that 
very learning they intended to advance. ä 

There was no piece of furniture ſo much celebrated among the ancients, | 
as Neſtor's cup. The Capuans pretended that they had the very original, 
and dedicated in their city to Diana with Homer's verſes engraved upon ir, 
The old Virtuoſo in Martial was perſuaded, that it was among his collection 
of antiques. Nero had two cryſtal cups made in imitation of it. Dio- 
nyſius Thracius's ſcholars preſented him with filver to have a cup made in the 
lame form. See Athenacus, p. 491. Martial, ut ſupra. Sueton. in Nerone, c. 47. 

L] Vid. not. in locum. | 


ſetting 
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ſetting aſide the foliage, are not much different in form, 
The leſſer ſcholiaſts, as is uſual in difficulties, are con- 
cerned only how to get clear of them, without regard. 
ing the deſign of the author, or the beauty of the de. 
ſcription. They all take mu9uny for a bottom, and then leave 
us quite uncertain, as to the form of the cup. Ado wuluc- 
ves, fays Didymus, ros, ri ome N outw 0 wuiuny* N, art fy ay 
pig ee Y e,) Zet TBTO, g HOWOTENAOY, quod of 
cymbalum vocant et poculum ex utraque parte concauum. 

NzsTor's cup was remarkable for its capacity, and 
excellent workmanſhip ; but this laſt interpretation de- 
ſtroys in great meaſure both theſe characters: for if the 
cup was made ſo as to ſtand upon either of its ends, it 
certainly leſſened its contents, and could not add to its 
beauty. Dr. Clarke in his elegant edition of Homer 
adopts this explication, though quite foreign to the 
purpoſe. For au{yy here ſignifies a branch. The cup 
had four handles; and, the poet ſays, that upon each 
of theſe handles two doves were emboſſed in gold ; and 
then adds, du 9 und wulueve; Joa i. e. ſub columbis, vel 
columbarum fpedibus, duo erant palmites. The doves 
ſtood upon two tendrils [zz] or branches of a vine ſpread- 


In] A very learned friend has now informed me that this ſenſe of the 
word wuben may be juſtify'd by more ancient, and claſſical authorities, 
Thus one of the oldeſt Greek poets next Homer: 

— £1 0: ypn TUXEv CWTWPIASy 

Epuirgs yer &v e wire EE] 

Si vero oportet conſequi ſalutem, 

Parvi ſeminis fiat magnus RAuus. 
And again : Cor” &prmos oo was 6d" ouanrleas w 
| Bujkots GEngae . 

Neque RaMus Hic imperialis a te totus exſiccatus 

Aris luis ſuppetiabitur, Aeſchyl. Xing. ver. 202, and 258. 
The edd, ill render it radiæ. ing 
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ing round the handles. The 1xx preſerve this ſenſe 
of the word w Gen. xi. 10. 12. & Th dun regte 
mulutvec, In the vine were three branches. And fo 
again ch. xli. 5. S 5dyves dvienvoy gy T1 w Seven 
ears of corn came up upon one ſtalk, Taking Homer 
in this ſenſe, what a beautiful ornament has he placed 
round the handles of this feſtal cup? The doves em- 
boſſed in gold upon the twining branches of the vine 
(the emblems of concord and ſocial joy) finiſh the 
whole deſcription with great propriety and elegance. 
If one may preſume to alter a few lines in Mr. Pope's 
verſion, the form and workmanſhip of the cup may 


certainly be repreſented to more advantage. 
„Next, her white hand a ſpacious goblet brings, 
A goblet ſacred to the Pylian kings 
From eldeſt times: the maſſy ſculptur'd vaſe, 
« Glitt'ring with golden ſtuds, four handles grace; 
« And curling vines around each handle roll'd 
« Support two turtle doves emboſs'd in gold.“ 

Ir is highly probable that Virgil underſtood Homer 
in this ſenſe : though his cups, ſuitable to his characters, 
are made of mean materials, fit for the ſhepherds he in- 
troduces, yet he gives them as many poctical orna- 


ments as if they belonged to princes: 
« Pocula ponam 
&« Fagina, coelatum divini opus Alcimedontis ; 
Lenta quibus torno facili ſuperaddita vitis 
Diffuſos ederã veſtit pallente corymbos.” Eclog. iii. 37. 44. 


80 Oppian. lib. iv. ver. 541. ub ο eννννν gart S!. 

Here Ritter ſhuſius tranſlates, fundi abiegni validumrobur. A verſion without 
the leaſt meaning, inſtead of ram! abiegnt validum robur, It is a little ſur- 
priing that this ſenſe of the word guns ſhould have been intirely loſt 


Tris 
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Tuis deſcription however is not without the very ſame 
difficulty, as the former. The notes [o], and verſions 
of this paſſage, have taken a great deal of pains to work 
up the Ivy and Vine together; but all to no purpoſe. 
The Vine has no place upon theſe cups. The poet i; 
deſcribing the Ivy only, it's ſtem, foliage, and fruit 
They miſtake the meaning of vizis, which is here nothing 
but the auJu1y, the vimen, or branch of the Ivy. The 
centurions rod was always called vizis; and for many 
ages of the Roman empire, when thoſe rods were cut 
for the officers in Germany, Gaul, or Britain, no one 
ſure can imagine that they were cut from the Vine; 
or that they ſent bundles of them from Italy all over 
the northern provinces, when any other twigs would 
do juſt as well. Virgil, in another place, adorns the han- 


dles of his cups in the very ſame manner as Homer's : 


„Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit, 
« Et molli circum eſt anſas complexus acantho.“ 


Here the handle of Neſtor's cup, except the doves, is 
exactly copied. The Acanthus, like the Vine, ſpreading 
round the whole. Not the poets only, but the hiſtorians, 
mention the ſhoots and foliage of the Vine, as one of 
the principal ornaments of the ancient plate. Aurum 
<« factum, et in eo folia, platanum, viremauve [].“ 
Bur to return to the proper ſubject of theſe papers; 
the ſame rule ſeems to be obſerved in the Saxon Goſpels, 


among the moſt learned Greeks of the lower ages; and that our bell 


modern Lexicographers ſhould take no notice of this claſſical uſe of it. 
[0] The commentators in general (except Ruaeus) and the ſeveral 


verſions have all miſtaken the ſenſe of vitis in this place. It is much that 
none of the tranſlators have profited by his explication. 
[?] Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxiu. c. 15. p. 614- a8 
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as in their verſion of the Pentateuch. Whenever the 
money was expreſſed by Denarii in the old Latin verſion, 
it was always tranſlated pening ; if by Argenteus, ycy]- 
linga : this diſtinction was ſo far at leaſt very proper, 
that it expreſſed the two different coins in the original, 
by two of their own. For the Saxons certainly uſed 
Argentei in the ſame manner, as differing from Penningi. 
Thus in Archbiſhop Ecbriht's [9] Dialogue before men- 
tioned : 

« Laici, qui facrilega ſe contagione miſcuerint velatis, 
© non eodem modo quo lex publica fornicarios puniri 
« percenſuit ; ſed duplicata triginta ſiclorum pecunid, 


« hoc eſt, ſexaginta argenteos volumus dare ecclefiac 
« adulterantes. 


HERRN Argenteos is plainly the ſame thing as Siclos: the 
fine is doubled from 30 to 60 ſhillings. Sir James Ware, 


and Dr. Hickes [7] after him, not attending carefully 


[7] Edit. Ware, p. 99. 

O © Quod ad valorem hujus nummi attinet, illum duobus denariis 
w argenteis valuiſſe idem Ecgbertus innuere videtur....... At in charta 
« Acthelſwithae reginae, quam citat Edw. Cocus, in pracfatione ante ſextam 
* partem commentariorum juris, quindecies centum $1CLI, mille quingentis 

* ſolidis argenti et auri valuiſſe dicuntur. Dabo Cuthwulpho...... . ferram 
* auindecim manentium in loco, qui dicitur Laking, pro eu, obedrentia, atque 
* pecunia pacabili, hoc eſt, mille quingentis ſelidis argenti et auri, vel 
«* quindecies centum SicLis. Per hanc ergo chartam Siclus valebat 
« lolido argenti et auri, hoc eſt, undecim ſolidis argenteis, fi aurum apud illos 
* decuplo tantum valore argentum ſuperabat.” Praefat. ad literaturam Sep- 
tentrional. p. xxl, xxII. Theſe accounts, ſo monſtrouſly inconſiſtent with 
one another, made Dr. Hickes not know what to ſay about the value of 
the Siclus. Indeed very little was to be gathered from this barbarous 
verhon of Q. Aethelſwith's will, but the great ignorance of the tranſlator, 
ho neither underſtood the original, nor the language he was tranſlating it into. 
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to the conſtruction of the paſlage, concluded from hence 
that the Siclus was only two-pence. It is eaſy to obſerve 
the ground and reaſon of this miſtake, viz, the long- 
prevailing prejudice, that the Saxons had only one ſilver 
coin, the penny : taking the penny for the Argenteus, 
they made the Siclus double that ſum. Mr. Johnſon [y) 
in giving us it's value, follows this eſtimate implicitly, 
To traverſe again the ſame fields of enquiry, 


Per quos magnus equos Arunci flexit alumnus,” 
was, in his opinion, a fruitleſs purſuit. As Dr. Hickes, 
the great maſter of the Saxon learning, had not cleared 
up this point, he thought nothing was to be done with 
the Saxon money, and therefore ſaid very modeſtly, that 
he did not preſume to meddle with it. Indeed nothing 
is faid in that Dialogue, which expreſſly determines the 
value of this coin; but the Saxon laws ſhew us very 
plainly what it was. Ecbriht makes the corrupting or 
defiling of nuns the ſame thing as committing adultery; 
and the ſtated fine for this crime, as given in Alfred's [e 
laws, was 60 ſhillings: hence it follows, that the Ar- 
gentei, Sicli, and ycyllinga were all the ſame coins; 
and the natural conſtruction of this very paſſage, from 
the certain meaning of Siclus, teaches us to form the 
ſame concluſion. 

As the Saxons uſed the Latin Argentei, without the 
ſubſtantive, to expreſs ſhillings, ſo their own adjective 


[-] Mr. Johnſon's Anglo-Saxon canons, vol. I. ad A. D. pecxxxiv. 
Egberti epiſtol. p. 98, 99. | 
{s] Leges Saxon. p. 378 11. 


rylypinga 
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rylypinga paſſed currently in the ſame manner. Thus 
Gen. xlv. 22. 


pilppinga. He gave Benjamin five changes of raiment, 
and three hundred filverings | or ſhillings]. 

Tris agrees exactly with the Hebrew, where the 
word Shekel 1s omitted, and Cheſeph, or Argenteos, only in 
the text. No real coin could be more expreſſly mentioned, 

than the ſhilling is in the Saxon verſion of both teſtaments. 
When the original ſpeaks of their current money, the 
Saxon ſays, ſhillings in full weight. Thus Gen. xxiii. 16. 
Abraham weighed to Ephron the filver, which he had 
named in the audience of the ſons of Herb, four hundred 
ſhekels of fulver current money with the merchant. The 
Saxon is peopep. hund pcillinga feolpner be fullon Se-pe- 
pighce, four hundred fikver ſhillings. So in Alfred's 
laws [T], * Solvat triginta ſolidos | i. e. ſiclos] argenteos.” 
Would it be conſiſtent with the common ule of language, 
or even with common ſenſe, to ſay, that you received 
hve ſilver ſhillings, when the whole was paid in pence? 
Who ever talks of meer denominations of money in ſuch 
language ; of marks, or nobles in full weight, when they 
are not in being? In king Alfred's [] will all the 
ſmaller legacies are given away in ſhillings, © quinqua- 
* ginta ſolidos, (or, as it ſhould be, ficlos) ad diſtribu- 
* endum inter pauperes, et quinquaginta ſolidos eccleſiae, 
ein qua corpus meum ſepelitur,....” From the 


I] Leges Saxon. p. 30. 8 21. 
LY] Wiſe's Aſſer, p. 78. 
Ge 2 language 


And he fealde Benjamin pip fcnud, 4 þpeo hundred 
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language of this will, it 1s very evident, that it is not 
the original, but a tranſlation made after the Saxon times. 
For I may venture to ſay, that the Saxon ſhilling was 
never expreſſed by Solidus |], till after the Norman 
ſettlements in England. 

Ir would be needleſs to carry this enquiry any further: 
Upon reviewing the whole, it appears, firſt, that the ne- 
gative evidence, the finding none of theſe coins, is in 
this queſtion of no validity that it was the uni- 
verſal practice of all the Gothic and German nations, 
who ſettled in the ſeveral provinces of the weſtern em- 
pire, to rate all their fines, tributes, etc. in ſuch coins, 
as were then actually current among them, and there i; 
the greateſt reaſon to believe, that the Saxons in this iſland 
followed the ſame method; becauſe they frequently 
mention the {ſhilling in their verſions of the Old and 
New Teſtament; in their laws, wills, deeds, and all 
public inſtruments and conveyances whatſoever ; and 
ſince the coin itfelf was not large, but ſuch an one, as their 


(w] Dr Hickes, paying too great a regard to barbarous and bad tran 
Nations of old Saxon charters thought it impoſſible to diſcover the value of 
the Sicle, © nodum neque ſolvere ſciens, nec volens ſcindere.“ That ſtrange 
account of it in the tranſlation of Q. Acthelſwithe's. will juſt mention'd, oc: 
caſion'd this difficulty; where, as it now ſtands, one Siclus is made equal to 
eleven Solidi. But the tranſlator's blunders appear in every part of that 
eſtimate. iſt. he miſtook the Saxon: abbreviation of or for that of and : for 
the original, no doubt, implied, pecunia pacabilis, the ſum payable, either in 
gold or ſilver, not in beth, 2dly, he makes the Solidus and Siclus ſynonymous 
terms, that 1500 Solidi and 1500 Sicli were the fame thing: when Sc 


Sicli, or Saxon ſhillings, were only about 75 L. ſterling, and 1500 Solidi juſt 
thrice as much, 225 lib. 


moneyets 
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moneyers might eaſily execute, and their circumſtances 


admit: ſince they called it pylypinga abſolutely, and 
without the ſubſtantive, was there any way of expreſſing 
a real coin in a more explicite manner? Would meer 
ideal money have paſſed in accounts under the name 
of ſilverings, when it is certain that they had at that 
time real ſilver coins? But, above all, ſince archbiſhop 
Aclfric mentions it as one of their names for money; 
and as the value of it ſunk from five to four pence; are not 
all theſe conſiderations ſufficient to convince us, that the 
Saxon ſhilling was not a nominal valuation of money 
only, but a real coin? A coin which has moſt proba- 
bly continued almoſt ever ſince the Saxon times; and 
is come down to us, though under a conſiderable di- 
minution, and a new name. The Anglo-Normans called 
it the groat; it was the Tremiſſis of their ſhilling, and 
acquired this name, as the greateſt coin then known 
in England. 


c 3), 


Tux filver coin next in value to the ſhilling was the 
Thrimſa, which has unavoidably occaſioned a variety 
of conjectures; for theſe places in the Saxon laws, from 
whence the value of it muſt be taken, cannot poſſibly, 
as they now ſtand, be reconciled. 


Ms. Lambard |x], who gave us the firſt eſtimate 
of the Thrimſa, rates it much too high, and makes it 


[x] Lambard's rerum et verborum explicatio, in leg. Saxon. voc. THrIMSA. 
| a three: 


* r De 
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a three ſhilling piece. Sir Henry Spelman [y] adopted 
this opinion, but with ſome diffidence. Biſhop Nicol- 
ſon [z] on the other hand leſſens its value, and waz 
perſuaded, that it was only another name for their com- 
mon coin; that the Thrimſa, Sceata, and — were all 
of them the ſame thing. 

Ms. Somner [a] from the certain import of the word, 
and the value given to the Thrimſa in the Saxon laws, 
concluded, that it was three pence, He had moſt pro- 
bably cleared up this point with his uſual ſagacity, if a 
ſettled perſuaſion that the Saxon ſhilling was always 
five pence had not prevented it. For another paſſage, 
which was a full evidence in favour of this opinion, was 
by this means turned into an objection. I ſhall give 
the paragraph below. 

Ma. Selden [4], Dr. Brady [c], and Dr. Hickes [4] 
were all of them in the ſame ſentiments, that the Thrimſa 
was either the laſt Tremiſhs of the Franks and Germans, 
and conſequently four pence; or, was the third part 
of the Saxon ſhilling, i. e. three half pence, and one 
third of a half- penny in their money. Mr. Selden ſeems 
to approve the latter valuation, and Dr. Hickes for a 
good reaſon the former ; becauſe he thought the Saxons 
would ſcarce ftrike a coin with ſuch an inconvenient 


[ y] Spelmanni Gloſſarium in voce. 

2] Englith hiſtorical library, p. 44. 

[42] Somner's Gloſſary in Decem ſcriptor. in voce. 

[5] Titles of honour, Par. II. c. v. $ 2. and Mr. Somner's gloſſary. 
e] Compleat hiſtory of England, p. 68, 119. 

[4 ] Diſſertatio epiſtolaris, p. 111. 
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fraction. Dr. Brady leaves the thing undetermined, and 
this was ſo far right, as there was no ſort of evidence 
ſor either of theſe eſtimates. 

Biſhop Fleetwood [e], from the inconſiſtent accounts 
in the Saxon laws, thought nothing was to be done with 
the Thrimſa. To clear up this affair it will be neceflary 
to have recourſe to the laws themſelves; and reconcile 
thoſe ſeemingly inconſiſtent paragraphs with one ano- 
ther. 

Mx. Somner [/] obſerved from the laws of Athelſtan, 
that the price of a Thane's life was by the Angli valued 
at 2000 Thrimſas, which by the Mercian eſtimate was 
1200 ſhillings. Suppoſing that the ſame ſum was in- 
tended in both theſe valuations, (which, conſidering that 
theſe Thanes were of the ſame rank, ſubjects of the ſame 
prince, living only in different provinces of his kingdom, 
was a very reaſonable poſtulatum) the Thrimſa muſt be 
as 2000 is to 1200, when they both make the ſame ſum ; 
and conſequently that it muſt be three parts in five of 
the Saxon ſhilling, and therefore three pence. This was 
reaſoning from very clear and unexceptionable premiſcs: 
but one of the next paragraphs threw a difficulty in 


le] Chronicon pretioſum, p. 28. 

J] Cum duo thrimſarum millia, e quibus, jure Anglorum, Thaini capitis 
«* aeſtimatio conſtat, 1200 ſolidis reſpondeant, quibus Mercii thainum aeſtimant, 
* ea ſaltem computatione, qua (quinque denarii pro more Saxonum in ſolidum 
computatis) 1200 ſolidi faciunt 25 libras, thrimſa, fi monetae percuſſae 
“genus fuerit, mihi videatur trium denariorum nummus. in quo tamen 

* plane non acquieſco, eo quod, in lege Athelſtani de weris, fic legam: Villani 


* wergildum eſt ccLxvI chrimſae, h. e. ducenti ſolidi Merciorum lege. Gloſſar. 
in voce. 


his. 
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his way, and prevented his coming to a full concluſion, 
It was there ſaid, 

Trar the lite of a peaſant was valued at 266 Thrim- 

fas, which, according to the Mercian law, made 200 ſhi. 
lings. 
Hegg again the Mercians keep to their old way of 
reckoning by {ſhillings ; but the proportion being very 
different from the former, Mr. Somner ſuſpended his 
Judgment, keeping to the firſt value of the ſhilling only 
in his method of computing. This eftimate was later 
than the former, and owing to nothing elfe, but the 
difference between the old Saxon fhilling at five pence, 
and the laſt at four. For 200 is to 266 exactly as 
three is to four, i. e. 266 three pences were equal to 
200 four pences, wanting only two thirds of a three 
pence. This therefore, inſtead of being an objection, 1s 
a confirmation of the former eſtimate, and proves that 
the Thrimſa continued ſome time after the ſhilling was 
reduced, and is an unqueſtionable evidence of that 
reduction. | age 

Bur the greateſt difficulty ſtill remains. One of 
theſe laws, ſays, that the price [g] of the king's life was, 
by the laws of the Angli, xxx thouſand Thrimſas; 
wahereot xv thouſand were due to his family, and xv 
thouſand to the nation. 

Ir the numbers are right in the frſt inſtance, the two 
following are quite neceflary; for this was the legal 
diſtribution of theſe fines. The whole ſum is what the 


Lg] Leg. Saxon. p. 7. 
Saxons 
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Saxons called the fullpire, or the intire compenſation 


for the higheſt inſtance of high treaſon, the murder 
of a king. In two other paragraphs [Y] of theſe laws 
this fine is computed in a different manner, where the 
reading is the ſame in both, and certainly right. It is 
there ſaid, that the compenſatio fimplex, or ſingle fine 
due for the murder of a king, was 120 pounds, and that 
as much more was due to the nation, who are here con- 
ſidered as the only ſuperiors a prince could have. The 
whole fum was 240 pounds. If therefore in the preſent 
corrupted paſſage, inſtead of xxx thouſand Thrimſas, 
we read xx thouſand, of. which ten thouſand were paid 
to his family and ten more to the nation, we ſhall have 
the very ſame ſum which was ſpecity'd by the other laws: 
for xx thouſand Thrimſas were equal to three times as many 
pence or Sceattas, and made in the whole 250 pounds : 
this implied, that if the fine was paid umero, or by tale, 
it was 250; if by weight 240 pounds. For this difter- 
ence was conſtantly obſerved in the Saxon and Anglo- 


] © Sit regis ſimplex aeſtimatio capitis (Saxonice anpeals pepxyls) vi tha- 
* norum aeſtimatio capitis juxta legem Merciorum, hoc eft, xxx mille ſceat- 
* tarum, hoc eſt, cxx librarum. Tanta eſt aeſtimatio capitis: et tantundem, 
* acſtimationis loco, regni nomine debetur: aeſtimatio capitis eſt cognatorum, 
* mulcta vero populi Anglicani.” Leg. Saxon. p. 64, 72. Here the fine for 
the king's murder is computed both ways, by pounds, and pence; which 
agree perfectly, except the ufual difference of the incrementum in paying by 
tale more than by weight. Bifhop Fleetwood endeayouring to reconcile the 
Thrimſa with this eſtimate, inſtead of cxx, would read cL. But the preſent 
reading is undoubtedly right. The king's Weregild, as publiſheg at firſt by 
Mr. Lambard, was much greater, i. e. vi mille thainorum aeftimationi aequa. 
Bur this miſtake was obſerved, and corrected by Dr. Hickes, Diſſertat. 


Cpitolar, p. 141, 
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his way, and prevented his coming to a full concluſion, 
It was there ſaid, 

THarT the life of a peaſant was valued at 266 Thrim- 
ſas, which, according to the Mercian law, made 200 ſhil- 
lings. 

Hers, again the Mercians keep to their old way of 
reckoning by ſhillings; but the proportion being very 
different from the former, Mr. Somner ſuſpended his 
judgment, keeping to the firſt value of the ſhilling only 
in his method of computing. 'This eſtimate was later 
than the former, and owing to nothing elſe, but the 
difference between the old Saxon ſhilling at five pence, 
and the laſt at four. For 200 is to 266 exactly as 
three is to four, i. e. 266 three pences were equal to 
200 four pences, wanting only two thirds of a three 
pence. This therefore, inſtead of being an objection, is 
a confirmation of the former eſtimate, and proves that 
the Thrimſa continued ſome time after the ſhilling was 
reduced, and is an unqueſtionable evidence of that 
reduction. 1 

Bur the greateſt difficulty ſtill remains. One of 
theſe laws, ſays, that the price [g] of the king's life was, 
by the laws of the Angli, xxx thouſand Thrimſas; 
whercof xv thouſand were due to his family, and XV 
thouſand to the nation. 

Ir the numbers are right in the firſt inſtance, the two 
following are quite neceſſary; for this was the legal 
Adiftribution of theſe fines. The whole ſum is what the 


[Lg] Leg. Saxon. p. 71. 
Saxons 
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for the higheſt inſtance of high treaſon, the murder 
of a king. In two other paragraphs [5] of theſe laws 
this fine is computed in a different manner, where the 
reading is the ſame in both, and certainly right. It is 
there ſaid, that the compenſatio fimplex, or ſingle fine 
due for the murder of a king, was 120 pounds, and that 
as much more was due to the nation, who are here con- 
ſidered as the only ſuperiors a prince could have, The 
whole fum was 240 pounds, If therefore in the preſent 
corrupted paſſage, inſtead of xxx thouſand Thrimſas, 
we read xx thouſand, of. which ten thouſand were paid 
to his family and ten more to the nation, we ſhall have 
the very ſame ſum which was ſpecity'd by the other laws: 
for xx thouſand Thrimſas were equal to three times as many 
pence or Sceattas, and made in the whole 250 pounds : 
this implied, that if the fine was paid numero, or by tale, 
it was 250; if by weight 240 pounds. For this differ- 
ence was conſtantly obſerved in the Saxon and Anglo- 


171 „Sit regis ſimplex aeſtimatio capitis (Saxonice anpeald pepxyld) vi tha- 

* norum aeſtimatio capitis juxta legem Merciorum, hoc eſt, xxx mille ſceat- 
*tarum, hoc eſt, cxx librarum. Tanta eſt aeſtimatio capitis: et tantundem, 
* aeſtimationis loco, regni nomine debetur: aeſtimatio capitis eſt cognatorum, 
* mula vero populi Anglicani.” Leg. Saxon. p. 64, 72. Here the fine for 
the king's murder is computed both ways, by pounds, and pence ; which 
agree perfectly, except the ufual difference of the incrementum in paying by 
tale more than by weight. Bifhop Fleetwood endeayouring to reconcile the 
Thrimſa with this eſtimate, inſtead of cxx, would read c. But the preſent 
reading 1 18 undoubtedly right. The king” 8 Weregild, 48 publitheg at firſt by 
Mr. Lambard, was much greater, i. e. vi mille thainorum aeſtimationi acqua. 
But this miſtake was obſerved, and corrected by Dr. Hickes, Diſſertat. 
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Norman payments ; ſome allowance was made for the 
loſs of weight in their coins. The ſmall alteration of a 
ſingle numeral brings all theſe laws to an entire agree. 
ment; ſhews that the Thrimſa was always three pence; 
for none of theſe eſtimates will coincide or anfwer in 
* other view whatſoever. 

This e in all the copies of this law is of long 
ſtanding; it is as old as Brompton s verſion at lea 
But 3 it began, it was owing moſt probably to 
the tranſcriber's ignorance, which induced him to corre& 
his copy. He thought that the Sceatta and Thrymſa 
were the ſame coins, and either altered the numerals from 
xx to xxx thouſand, or Sceattarum into Thrymſarum: 
for in the very next page the law ſays [i], “ aeſtimatio 
« fimplex capitis regis eſt xxx millia ſceattarum.“ 


[:] The fines for murder were called by the Saxons, either pen xyld, from pen, 
vir; (for the Romans undoubtedly pronounced vir in the ſame manner, voir 
and vy lde, ſclutio, pretium; and ſometimes without the compound, vere, or 
wera only: one part of it was due to the king for the loſs of a ſubject, 
and the other, to the relations of the perſon murder'd: if the perſon killed 
was a ſervant, or a vaſlal, they called it manbete ; a word of the ſame import, 
from man, homo, and bote, compenſatio: but then no part of the fine went 
to the relations, it was divided equally betwixt the king, and the lord. The 
other fines were called in general by the Saxons pixer, and by the Danes 
Lahſlicex : diſtinguiſh'd from Weregilds, as the mul&s for leſſer offences. 
vid. Somner's Gloſſary on the Decem ſcriptores, et Spelman in voce. I be- 
lieve pie, or pica was nothing more originally than weight, and implied, 
before the uſe of coins was known, the money paid by the ſcale for ſuch 
offences. But there were ſome particular caſes where the offenders lay wholly 
at the king's mercy, their whole eſtate was forfeited. Their puniſhment 
tor deſerting the ſervice, as ſoldiers, was remarkably ſevere. © Ex his placitis 
* emendantur quaedam vera, quaedam wita, quacdam quae non poſſunt emen- 
* dart.” Leg. Hen. 1. D.: 244: + Thus, „Si quis fugiat a domino vel 
ſocio ſuo in expeditione navali vel terreſtri, perdat omne quod ſuum eſt, 
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Tuts whole ſection De capitis aeſtimatione is mani- 
feſtly thrown together from the laws of different reigns, 
to exhibit all theſe pecuniary eſtimates, as rated by 
Thrimſas, in one view. We meet with them no where 
elſe in the whole body of theſe laws, and they are placed 
here under Athelſtan's government. The perſon, who 
collected theſe laws, occaſioned many of theſe difficulties; 
not obſerving that ſome of the laws were made before, 
and others after, the ſhilling was reduced. 

Tux Thrimſa was certainly firſt coined in the reigns 
before Athelftan, during their greater affluence in caſh, 


and deſigned purely for the convenience of exchange, 
as the propereſt diviſion that could be made in their 


money, without a fraction, between the ſhilling and the 
penny. But when the ſhilling was reduced, it was of 
little uſe, and by degrees entirely laid aſide. Dr. Hickesſ 
obſerves, that this way of computing by Thrimſas was 
chiefly uſed in the more mercantile parts of this king- 
dom, among the Eaſt, and Weſt, and South Saxons ; 
and poſſibly coined only among them : for it appears, 
in the inſtances before given, that the inland provin- 
ces, the Mercians, reckoned generally by the ſhilling. 

Tre Frank, or rather Anglo-Norman, ſhilling of twelve 
pence, the 2oth part of the pound ſterling, is of a higher 
claſs and later uſage among us: it's deſcent and origin 
will be part of our enquiry in the next chapter. 


* et ſuam ipſius vitam et fi terram haereditariam habeat, ipſa in manus regis 
* tranſeat,” Brompton. p. 931. 
[+] Diſſertat. epiſtolar. p. 111. 
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Ne. I. 
Obſervations on the uſe of the word Nummus 1 
PLauTus|[a]. 


N order to do juſtice to the point in queſtion, it cannot be im- 
& proper to offer two or three preliminaries, which are on all 
ſides univerſally admitted. 

1. That Plautus uſes the Greek way of computing money, by 
mina, drachmae, oboli; the ſums, diviſions, and valuations are all 
Athenian. For he ſeems to lay down this as a rule, 

« Hoc Poetae faciunt in Comoediis, 
« Omnes res geſtas eſſe Athenis autumant,” Prol. Menaech, 

2. Nummus was a word not known among the Athenians, but 
came to Rome from Sicily, and was uſed by the Romans as a term 
equivalent to the Greek vouwopue, ſignifying money in general. And 
therefore when ummus is uſed indetinitely in Plautus, and applied 
to either gold or filver, it is highly reaſonable to think, that it 
means the moſt uſual coin of either fort, which was underſtood in 
common converſation, and by which ſums of money were com- 
puted at Athens. This is a very probable concluſion, and ſuch as 
ſhould not, without expreſs evidence, be over- ruled. Let us ſee 
what that evidence is in the caſe before us. 

It is plain, that Plautus uſes 7ummus for the aureus, but then 
Philippeus, or aureus, is always firſt mentioned: Thus, 

« Sunt tibi intus aurei 
Trecenti nummi Philippei.“ Poenulus, i. 1.38. 


And afterwards in the third Act, 


Hic trecentos nummos numeratos habet.“ ii. 2. 17. 


Again, 


* Quia centum nummis. minus dicetur.“ iii. 4. 24. 


[4] See above, p. 196. 
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But in both theſe places it means aurum ; the ſenſe is determined 
by what goes before, or follows: As in the firſt inſtance, 
Nos inſpicere oportet iſtoc aurum.“ iii. 2. 10. 
In the laſt, 
Cum auri ducentis nummis Philippeis.“ iii. 4. 22. 
And ſo in many other places, where aurers, or Philippets, is added, as, 
“Qui mihi mille nummùm crederet 
« Philippeùm.“ Trin. iv. 2. 112. 
Illo mille nummùm Philippo circumducere.“ Ibid. 115. 
But nummus in Plautus generally means a filver coin; it is often ſo 
expreſſed, as, 
« Tamen nunquam hinc feres Argenti nummum.” Aſin. ii. 4. 80. 
« Dividere Argenti dixit nummos in viros.“ Aulul. i. 2. 30. 
* Locare Argenti nemini nummum queo.” Moſtell. iii. 1. 4. 
« Nummum nuſquam reperire Argenti queo,” Pſeudol. i. 3. 95. 
And where neither aurum nor argentum is mentioned, it means 
ſilyer only; ſo in the Perſa, 
« Ut mihi des nummos ſexcentos.” Perf, i. 1, 37. 
« Ut nummos ſexcentos mihi 
„ Dares utendos mutuos.” i. 3. 37. 
« Nummi ſexcenti hic erunt.“ ili. 3. 32. 
And in the Rudens, 
* Nummos trecentos quadringentos — quingentos, 
« Sexcentos— ſeptingentos mille dabo nummos — 
« Centum et mille.” | Rudeny, v. 2. 36, &c. 
auctarium 
« Adjicito, vel mille nummùm pluſquam poſcet.“ 
Merc. ii. 4. 23. 
In all theſe places it is moſt probable, that the ſums mentioned are 
drachmae ; becauſe Labrax advances juſt ſo many nummi every 
time as came to a mina: and it is very well known (as Dr. Taylor 
has ſhewn by ſeveral inſtances, Marm. Sandvicen. p. 29.) that the 
Greeks, when they ſaid, diaxooias, refaxooiag, TE egxeoiag, Wilaxooias, 
Nu, TEATKINIAS, wuefas, Kc. without any addition, always meant 
04xau%, becauſe this was pervulgatiſſima nummi ſpecies : the addition 
of nummus could make no difference in this caſe ; a common audience 


would certainly underſtand all theſe ſums of drachmae, when the 
particular 
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particular coin was not ſpecified, A comic writer would ſcarce in- 
troduce a language entirely different from that univerſally received 
in the forms of doing buſineſs. Terence, who lived ſome years 
before Plautus died, never uſes nummus but in this ſenſe, as a 
drachma only. 

But there is one paſſage in Plautus, which ſeems to put this out 
of all doubt. The ancients, both Greeks and Romans, weighed 
every thing of value by the drachma weight: and therefore when 
Plautus ſays, 


< Inaureis da mihi 
« Faciundas pondo duiim nummiim ſtalagmia.” Menacch. iii. 3. 18, 


the nummus here can mean nothing but a drachma. It would 


otherwiſe be unintelligible, and no direction to the goldſmith. 
This ſeems to admit of no other ſenſe. And all the other paſſages, 
where nummus is mentioned, fall in with this valuation, and have a 
greater force and clearneſs by admitting it; as, 
Nunquam hinc feres argenti nummum.“ Aſin. ii. 4. 80. 
« Non eſt veriſimile, hominem pauperem 
« Pauxillum parvi facere, quin nummum petat.“ Aul. i. 2. 34. 
Eum ſi reddes mihi, praeterea unum nummum ne duis.“ 
| Captiv. ii. 2. 81. 


“Nummum nullum habes.” Epid. ili. 1. 9. 
« Ut uno nummo plus petas. Moſt. iii. 1. 123. 
«* Hand nummo amplius.“ Ibid. iii. 3. 16. 


Nummum nuſquam reperire argenti queo. Pſeud. i. 3. 65. 
All theſe mean not a ſingle croſs, and are conſequently applicable 
to that lower ſpecies of ſilver, which was then commonly uſed. No- 
body would think, that when a man ſaid he had not a fingle 
ſhilling in his pocket, that he always meant he had not two. 

But let us now conſider thoſe particular paſſages, from whence 
ſuch great men as Salmaſius and Gronovius draw this concluſion, 
that nummus in Plautus always ſignifies a didrachma.: and they 
are thele three, 

1; Pleud. i. 2. 20. 

Illi drachmis iifſent miſeri; me nemo poteſt 

Minoris quiſquam nummo, ut ſurgam, ſubigere.” 
Hence, 


* 
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Hence, they fay, it appears, that nummus in Plautus ſignifies a 

didrachma, becauſe the nummus ſcems to be of more value than the 
drachma, and, as there was no intermediate coin,probably twice that 
ſum. But the turn of this ſentence does not lye in the difference 
between drachmis and nummus, but between int and ſurgom. 
« Theſe fellows, ſays he, would have tramped off with you for a 
« drachma; but, for my part, I would not fo much as fir of” my 
« ſeat for a doit leſs.” This, as it is moſt probably the true ſenſe, 
inſtead of ſhewing any difference, proves they were the ſame. 
And here I ſhould be for reading from the authority of Lambin's 
ML. not, as he did, drachmiſſent, but drachmd iiſſent. The other, 


viz. drachmis iiſſent is more ambiguous, and does not expreſs ſo 
much contempt. 


2. The next is, Trucul. ii. 7. 11, 
Nam jam de hoc obſonio, de mina una deminui 
Modo quinque nummos: mihi detraxi partem herculancam.” 
Here the guingue nummos and the pars herculanea are ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame thing; and, therefore, if guingue nummi were equal to 
the tenth part of a pound, each nummus mult be a didrachma. But 
what occ..fion for this ſuppoſition ? It is ſo far from being neceſlary, 
that it ſpoils all the ſpirit and humour of the paſſage, and makes a 
dull and uſeleſs tautology. It may be explained to more advantage 
very differently. „Out of this in (the ſum given for buying 
« in proviſions for the family) I have already guttled up five 
« drachmae, and put twice as many into my pocket.” This makes 
the ſpeech more in character, and the ſums different: detraxi, and 
deminut, do not ſeem to relate to the ſame thing. 
3. The laſt is, Epid. 1. 1. 52. 


« Id adeo argentum, ab daniſta apud Thebas, Am. foenore; 
« In dies minaſque argenti ſingulas, nummis.“ 


Here Salmaſius ſays, that as the /cenus 8 was two 3 
per month; ſo the foenus diurnum muſt be two drachmae a day: 
but why ſo? The foenus menſtruum at two drachmae a month, 


came to twenty-four per cent. per ann. The foenus diurnum, at two. 


arachmae a day, came to above ſeven times cent. per cent. Sure this. 
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is being a ſlave to an hypotheſis with a witneſs ! Half that favour 
was ſufficient : above three times cent. per cent. in a year would 
be enough to ſatisfy the moſt execrable uſurer ; and, I think, might 
be admitted as a proof on the other fide, that aummus could not 
poſſibly be more than a drachma. The fimilar uſage of nummus 
in Plautus and Terence, is no inconſiderable argument in favour 
of this opinion: they lived almoſt at the ſame time, in the ſame 
country : the plan of their drama's were both Athenian, and 
muſt be ſuppoſed to allude to the ſame cuſtoms. From all this, 
I think, we may juſtly conclude, that nummus is never uſed in 
Plautus, but for the aureus, .or the drachma, and has no other va- 
luation whatſoever, 


No. II. 
Of the IrWwũIIsn Monevy[5]. 


Believe there is no part of the Jewiſh antiquities, which wants re- 
viſing more than the value of their money. The eſtimate moſt 
commonly received is certainly much too high. I am ſenſible that 
biſhop Cumberland had great c] authorities; and that the premiſes he 
built upon, had the moſt plauſible appearance; but ſuch however, 
as do not accord with the more ancient valuations. ' His opinion 
was that the original Jewiſh Shekel was half an ounce, and that 
this was proved, firſt, by the teſtimonies of Joſephus and Jerom ; 
ſecondly, by the Shekels now remaining ; and thirdly, becauſe this 
Shekel was the ſame weight, as the Attic Stater. But how 1s this 
to be reconciled with the value of the Jewiſh money, as it is given 
us throughout the whole Greek verſion of the Old Teſtament. 
The tranſlators of the Pentateuch, or even of the hiſtorical books, 
conld not be ignorant of the true weight of the Shekel, and could 
have no inducement to make the riches and magnificence of their 
ancient kings appear leſs conſiderable than they really were. They 
univerſally tranſlate the Shekel, when it is mentioned, as money, 
[5] See above, p. 210. 
Le] Cumberland's Eſſay towards the recovery of the Jewiſh weights and meaſures, 


5. 103. 
by 
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by the Didrachm, or quarter of an ounce, If the Shekel was the 
Stater, a coin ſo common among the Greeks, how comes it to pals, 
that not one of theſe tranſlators ever call it ſo, or ſpeak of it under 
that proportion ? To reconcile this evidence with that of the ſub- 
ſequent ages, it has been ſaid over and over again, and by perſons 
of the firſt claſs in learning, that the Alexandrine Didrachm was 
equal to the Attic Stater, or half ounce, When this is proved, 
there may be ſome reaſon to conclude, that the preſent eſtimate 
has a proper foundation. But in the mean time, as this is a point of 
ſome moment, as the value of all the ſums of money mentioned 
in the Old Teſtament depends upon it, it may be proper to take 
another method: not to reconcile Joſephus, Jerom, and the 
LXX, by a miſtaken account of the Alexandrine nummulary 
weights, but to maintain the difference between their eſtimates : 
to permit the Lxx to decide this queſtion, and upon theſe 
principles to clear up the whole affair of the Jewiſh money. 
Firſt, By admitting, that the true original weight of the Shekel was, 
what the LXx repreſent it, a quarter of an ounce. Secondly, By 
granting, what the Jewiſh Rabbins affirm,and their coins now demon- 
{trate, that their money [d] received a conſiderable alteration after 
the Babyloniſh captivity. It 1s evident, by the firſt capitation tax 
for the ſervice of the tabernacle, that their firſt Shekel was only a 
quarter of an ounce : but after the time of the Maccabees, a new 
Shekel called the Shekel of the Sanctuary was introduced. What- 
ever this was owing to, whether policy or neceflity, it enabled the 


4] V. Hooper's Enquiry, p. 209. There are other difficulties in this article of 
the Jewiſh money, ariſing from the relation of the obolus.to the gerah, which perhaps 
we have not premiſes to remove. What the Alexandrine ebalus was under the Pto- 
mics feems not ſufficiently explained. Heſychius, from whom we might expect 
mne beſt information, ſays only e, vaula. Suidas calls dsp, o650X0; and then 
Heſychius informs us, that aoozgia and vic, and by conſequence Joe, were 
the iame. coins. Hence poſſibly we may conclude, that, as @orapioy in St. Matt. is 
uſed for the As, this Alexandrine obslus was of the ſame value as the original Roman 
As, ten to a Denarius, which agrees perfectly well with the proportion that the 
gerab bore to the ſhekel : Or if the de was half the Attic 680255, as appears 
by the uſe of it in Polybius, 1. ii. c. 15. it was the only coin by which the Hebrew 
gerab could be tranſlated. But, however, this is certain, that from the Drachma 
upwards, the Alexandrine and Attic coins were the ſame, and the language the ſame, 
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Jews to finiſh and adorn their temple, by doubling its revennes, 
This diſtinction had no place in the earlier times. The ſtandards 
of the Jewiſh weights and meaſures were kept in the temple; 
a practice that was common among the heathens, as well as the 
Jews. Hence by the Shekel of the ſanctuary nothing more was 
meant in the old Teſtament, than a ju? and exact weight, But 
the zeal and ſuperſtition that appeared among the Jews, after their 
return from Babylon, gave their government an eaſy opportunity 
of introducing this new Shekel under that character, and per- 
ſuading them that the Shekel granted for the uſe of the tabernacle 
was double the value of that in common uſe. By this means this 
additional contribution was readily ſubmitted to, looked upon as a 
thing ſacred and enjoined by their law. Hence the 'Tetradrachm 
was in all ſubſequent ages called the Shekel. 


This gives a clear and conſiſtent view of the Jewith money : 
admitting theſe facts, the Jewiſh and Alexandrine coins, Jerom and 


the Lxx, Joſephus and the Rabbins are perfectly reconciled. 


It is almoſt two centuries ſince Staniſlaus Grſepſius, a learned 
Polander, publiſhed a treatiſe, De multiplici ficlo, et talento He- 


 braico. The principal point there advanced was, that the Jews 


had two different Talents and Shekels in uſe among them at the, 


ſame time: that the Shekel of the ſanctuary was twice the weight 


of the common Shekel, which was only a Didrachm, or quarter of 
an ounce. The practice, which has prevailed more or leſs among 
all nations, of altering the weight of their coins, and yet calling 
them by their old names, was not then ſo well underſtood. 
Making an original. difference between the two Shekels was cer- 
tainly a miſtake ; but the other part of this poſition, that the þr/? 
Jewiſh Shekel was only a Didrachm or quarter of an ounce, never 
met with that regard it deſerved. It was thought ridiculous to 
reaſon againſt facts. All the ancient Shekels, that have been diſ- 
covered, were certainly half an ounce. Even Mr. Greaves was 
carried away by this prejudice, and thought that Villalpandus had 
fufficiently anſwered all Grſepſius's arguments upon this ſubject. 


Villalpandus indeed had ſhewn, what every one has allowed, both 
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before and fince his time, that there were Shekels of half an ounce, 
But this proves nothing for or againſt a more ancient practice. 
[ic appeals likewiſe, but to as little purpoſe, to the authority of 
the vulgar Latin, where Shekel was ſometimes tranſlated Stater. 
This verſion is repreſented as the moſt deciſive evidence, and even 


ſuperior to the Hebrew original. © Latinac vulgatac editionis 


66 auctoritatem tenendam, et pro viribus tuendam elle proſitemur. 
« Quamobrem L xx interpretum verſionem, immo et ipſam 
c6 FERKATCAR lectionem ita explicandam, ut cum Latina con- 
« gruat.“ De apparatu urb. et templi, vol. i. p. 396. 

Such reaſoning as this would now be thought ridiculous, even 
in a Jeſuit, if that verſion had been, as he repreſents it, in his 
favour. But it is far otherwiſe : what he advances with ſo much 
confidence, has very little truth: For all the places in the Old 
Teſtament, where Shekel is mentioned, are in the vulgar Latin 
uniformly tranſlated Siclus, except three, or four, where it is Sta- 
ter. But it appears from Jerom's Commentary on Ezekiel, c. iv. 
10. that he had, in that verſe, altered the old original Siclus into 
Stater ; and we may well preſume, that the few other alterations of 
that kind came likewiſe from the ſame hand. Jerom did this moſt 
probably to make the ancient accounts of the Jewiſh money agree 
with thoſe of his own age. But from the numerous inſtances of 
Siclas {till remaining in the vulgar Latin, and from Jerom's own 
confeſſion, Villalpandus ſhould have ſeen, that Shekel was origi- 
nally and univerſally tranſlated Siclus in that verſion, that it 
agreed with the Lxx, and confirmed its authority. 


Hence it follows, that the Shekel of the Hebrews, the oixac; of - 


the Greeks, and the Sicilicus or Siclus of the Latins, were all of 
them the ſame thing, a quarter of an ounce, differing very little in 
weight; the name and eſtimate both coming moſt probably from 
the lame original. 

This book of Grſepſius's met with a very ſingular fate. It was 
at firſt much neglected, and then, about a century afterwards, pub- 
liſhed in Germany, as a very choice Mf. found in one of their 


libraries. One Henricus Goutier Thulemarius reprinted it word 
T9 for 
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for word without taking the leaſt notice of it's author; and this 
literary pirate was in time regarded as the true proprietor. See 
Baudelot's Utilite des voyages, vol. ii. . 247. and Fabricius's 
Bibliotheca antiquaria, p. 27. 
Morell, one of the beſt judges of ancient coins that ever was, 
allowed that all the Jewiſh Shekels which he had ſeen, were coined 
ſince the time of the Maccabees. I believe he might have ſaid, 
that the Jews never comed any money at all, till about the reign 
of Antiochus Sidetes : before that, their money was little laminae, 
or plates of ſilver, like the original Greek Drachmae ; and therefore 
they ſpeak of them in Scripture, as [e] dechꝗ⁰and were d, 
bundles of money, ſuch as might be tyed together. Hence their 
Drachma, or half Shekel was called Beka, ſignifying e plate, or 
Shekel divided into two parts, as by its form might eaſily be done: 
and Feſtus has obſerved, that the Roman Didrachm was called 
Sicilicus for the ſame reaſon, quod ſemiunciam ſecet, 


Le] Gen. XIii. 27. 35» Prov. vii. 20s ... 
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The Saxon Mancus; DaxisH Marc and Ora; ond 
ANGLO-NORMAN SHILLING. The Proportion between 
GorD and SILVER among the Romans, FRanks, and 


Saxoxs. The NORMAN SHILLING from the CoNuR ST 


to the 43d of ELIZABETH. 


HE Saxon gold coins, or at leaſt ſuch denomi- 
nations of money, as paſſed under that eſtimation, 
come next in order ; but attended with much greater 
difficulties As the Saxons generally made their larger 
payments by weight, and in another ſpecie, their coin- 


ages in gold were certainly but ſmall, and conſequently 
the paſſages that allude to them are few in compariſon, 


and ſome of them very ambiguous and obſcure. Hence 
it has been commonly thought, that the coins they 
ſpeak of were the produce of foreign mints 3 or that 
theſe names, in the language of that age, were only names 


for ideal money, which paſſed currently at a certain va- 


luation, but in a lower form. Whether theſe prejudices, 
or opinions are well grounded or not, it will be difficult 


to produce ſuch vouchers, as will prove the contrary, 


unleſs we enlarge our views a little, and give a ſhort ac- 
count of the ſeveral Aurei, that were current in Europe 
from the decline of the Roman empire in the: Weſt to 
the Norman conqueſt. This will lead us to open our 
proper enquiry with more freedom, and with greater 
advantage; for moſt probably the. regulations of the 

mint, 
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mint, in theſe different countries, may in that age mu— 
tually reflect ſome light upon one another. But thi: 
will oblige us to change our ground often, in order to 
find a way through theſe dark, varying, and remote me- 


diums, which contribute not a little to the preſent ob- 


ſcurity. I may perhaps take a larger compals, than i; 


quite neceſſary for the point in queſtion 3 but as thi 


will chiefly be upon claſſic ground, and of ſome uſe in 


eſtimating the value of ancient moneys it will be no very 
diſagrecable excurſion 


The gold coins that were current in Europe, for ſome 
ages before the Norman conqueſt, were of three ſorts, the 
old Byzantine and the firſt Frank Solidus; and their ſub- 
diviſtons, the Semifis, and Tremiſſis; the Italian and 


Saxon Mancus; and the laſt Frank Solidus of 12 pence, 


As ſome of theſe coins have not yet been diſcovered, the 
beſt, it not the only method that can be taken to aſcertain 
their weight and value will be the exchange, that was 


then in uſe. For the Goths and Franks made no inno- 


vations in this reſpect at their firſt ſettlements. They 
took the popular exchange of gold and ſilver juſt as 
they found it, as it had been eſtabliſhed by the Roman 
practice. The occaſional and neceſſary wax Moyes; in the 
value of gold and filver among the Romans is a point, 
as a celebrated writer [a] has obſerved, not ſufficiently 
attended to in their hiſtory : the remark is very juſt. 
It is a ſubje&t that may deſerve a more accurate diſ- 
cuſhion than I am able to give it, and was certainly 


[4a] Voltaire's General hiſtory and ſtate of Europe. 
One 
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one of thoſe in which his abilities [4] were not ſo re- 


markably diſtinguiſhed. We have very imperfe& ac- 
counts of the Roman exchange, either becauſe they were- 
{ well known in every age, or perhaps of ſo little con- 
ſequence to an uncommercial people, that their hiſtorians: 
ſcarce thought them worth mentioning. Their exchange 


betwixt gold and filver aroſe ſometimes from ſuch cauſes 


as were accidental and extraordinary, and conſequently 
had no durable or commercial effects. Such was that, 
which Pliny mentions, at the firſt coining gold at Rome. 

« Aureus [c] nummus poſt annum 1x11 percuſſus eſt, 
quam argenteus; ita. ut ſcrupulum valeret ſeſtertiis 
« yicenis: quod effecit in libras, ratione ſeſtertiorum qui 
« tunc erant, ſeſtertios pcccc. 


PzRHAPs it is not very eaſy to determine what this 
proportion was. Budaeus makes it fifteen to one; Gro- 
novius, either fifteen or twenty to one, according to the 
weight of the Denarius at that time. But both [d] theſe 


[] He makes Charlemagne's pound, which, as Le Blanc ſays, was hea- 
vier than the Roman, to conſiſt of a hundred and twenty four Deniers; ſup— 
poſcs, that theſe Deniers weighed at an average about 264 Troy grains. 
The whole amount. of 124 ſuch Deniers would be little more than ſeven 
Roman ounces and a half, above one third leſs than Charlemagne's pound. 
Voltaire's Gen, hiſt. Vol. I. p. 56, 57. He obſerves likewiſe, that there 
was ncarly as much money in France during Chartemagne's reign, . as there 
iS at preſent. This calculation is much wider of the mark, than the former, 
ad there been no more in France in the time of Lewis XIV, than there was 
in Charlemagne's, how much would this have contributed to the peace and 
:epole of Europe at that junfture ?: | 

Le] Hiſtor. Nat. I. XXXIII. c. xiti. p. 612. Ed. Harduin. 

4] Theſe are the eſtimates: Budacus ſays, * Si ſcrupulum auri vicenos 
* !lertios valuit ut ex Plinio didicimus, auri ad argentum ca fuit proportio, . 


calcula- 
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calculations are made upon wrong principles: Budaeus 


thought that the conſular Denarii were of the ſame wei ght 


ow 


as thoſe of the emperors in the ſecond and third. centu- 
ries, cight in the ounce; and Gronovius was of the ſame 
opinion: Though, in this inſtance, he makes two eſti. 
mates; in one, computing the Denarius at four ſcruplez, 
in the other at three, i. e. making the Denarius of that 
age either {1x or eight in the ounce ; but the laſt was his 


real ſentiment, The true weight of the Denarius was 


betwixt theſe two (a point which {ſhall be diſcuſſed more 
at large in the Appendix to this Chapter), and conſequent]y 


« quac eſt quindecim ad unum; cum viginti ſeſtertios quindecim argent 
9 
« ſcrupula valuerint, quot ſcilicet unum auri ſcrupulum valuit,” Budaey; 


De aſſe, 1. iii. p. 30 f. ed. 1695, inter Ser iptores rei nummariae veteres. 


Gronovius reaſons upon the ſame principles.“ Teſtatur Plinius ſcripty- 
* Jum auri tum ſeſtertiis vicenis eſſe taxatum. Si denarius ejus aevi quatuor 
c ſcriptulorum fuit, enorme hoc pretium eſt auri prae argento, quippe bis 
« decuplum : nam ſeſtertium ea ratione ſcriptulum argenti habuiſſe neceſſe 
cc eſt, quum quatuor ſeſtertiorum pondere eſſet denarius. At ſi denarium, 
« ut debemus, facimus trium ſcriptulorum, ſeſtertio dabimus ſeriptuli do- 
« drantem. Sic viceni ſeſtertii confecerint quindecim argenti ſcriptula; et 
« jta proportio auri ad argentum fuit quindecupla.” It is much, that he 
ſhould never think of any 1 But he admits of no other Denarius, 
but that of three ſcruples ....“ Nos non niſi unum [ denarium] agnoſcimus 
* drachmae acqualem : ſi qui graviores fuerunt, neque diu id pondus ſervarunt, 
neque quo tempore mutatum fit, ullum veſtigium in antiquis exſtat; eorum 
„ denique apud ſcriptores priſcos à x, d apiluc;.” De pec. vet. p. 141. 151 
This is a little ambiguous; there never was a Denarius quite ſo heavy a 
the Greek Drachma : But the Denarius, which the Romans ſtruck at the 
firft coinage of ſilver, was heavier than that of eight in in the ounce, and 
continued the ſame to the imperial times. Though it is certain that the 
Drachma and Denarius always paſſed currently for each other; yet it by 
no means follows, that they were exactly of the ſame weight. They were 
never reduced to the eighth part of the ounce, till ſome years after the Im. 


perial government was eſtabliſhed, 


the 
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the proportion between gold and ſilver here aſſigned was 
about 17 to one. This exchange was nothing more than 
a lucrative, political regulation. The government was a 
conſiderable gainer by it. Gold coins from their own 
mints were never ſeen before; and therefore the public 
curioſity would be eaſily induced to take them at a price 
much above their true value. The government availed 
itſelf of this circumſtance, and made now a prodigious 
advantage in circulating the gold coins, as they had done 
before in reducing the braſs. 

Tuts was the higheſt valuation of gold, that we meet 
with at Rome, or, I believe, any where elſe. The 
loweſt ever known among them was, when Caeſar re- 
turned with the plunder and ſpoils of Gaul, It was then 
not ſo much as half the former eſtimate. 

Inde ſe] factum eſt, ut auro abundaret, ternisque 
* millibus nummum promercale divideret.“ 

Tuxkg are two ways of computing this exchange either 
by the pound in weight, or in tale. Dr. Arbuthnot | # ] 
choſe the former: by reckoning 84 Denaru to the 
pound, the number that was then ſtruck out of it at the 
mint, he makes the value of the gold here mentioned 
about nine times it's weight in filver. It the weight of 
the Roman pound had been the point in queſtion, this 
had been the right method : But in eſtimating the ex- 
change of money it is evidently againſt the Roman prac- 
tice, as will appear by ſeveral of the following inſtances. 


[e] Sueton. in J. Caeſare, c. 54. 
7] Tables of ancient coins, p. 43. 


K k They 
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feciſſent, credibile non eſt, Theſe were the fruits of Chlovis's victories. 
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They computed the value of the exchange by the pound 
in tale, the common currency: And therefore as 3000 
Seſterces were 7 50 Denarii, the proportion between gold and 


ſilver was then reckoned at about ſeven and a half to one. 
Bur this was an extraordinary caſe, and of no conti- 


nuance. The fate of the republic was at this juncture 
brought to it's laſt criſis. All Caeſar's views were poli- 
tical and ambitious: They might ariſe in this inſtance 
either from intereſt, or oſtentation; from a real defign 
of making himſelf popular, and the appearance of mak- 
ing the people rich: Or the want of fineneſs [g] in the 
gold might occaſion ſome abatement in it's value. | 

Tux two eſtimates, which we often meet with in the 
claſſics were of much greater extent, and regulated the 


FAR Nullus ſolidum integri ponderis calumnioſa exprobrationis obtentu 
* recuſet exactor, excepto eo Gallico, cujus aurum minore aeſtimatione tax 
* atur.” Novell. Majorian. ad fin. Cod. Theod. tit. i. p. 53. Gronovius ex. 
plains this paſſage in a different manner; that Majorianus authoriſed the offi- 
cers of the revenue to refuſe the Gallic Solidus in payment, not for want of 
fineneſs, but weight. But the words will not bear this interpretation; the reaſon 
for rejecting it is, becauſe it was © aurum minoris aeſtimationis.” He 
{upports his opinion by ſaying, that, when the Roman Solidus weighed three 
{cruples; the Solidus of the Franks weighed only two and one third. I know of 
no ſuch Roman Solidi. But be it ſo: how could it have any thing to do with an 
edict of Majorianus's, when the Franks had, in all appearance, no gold coins 
at all? If we believe Gregory of Tours, in an addreſs to one of theſe Frank 
princes, they had certainly no gold coins before Chlovis. Gronovius feems 
to confirm this opinion, when he ſays, Francorum reges percuſſiſſe aureum 
nummun, anteguam Galliam ſubegiſſent, et Trevericam monetam ſuae ditions 


There is a coin or two in Bouteroue and Le Blanc aſſigned to ſome of the 
former princes, but without any reaſon ſufficient to conyince us, that they 
were their coins, 


exchange 
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exchange of gold and ſilver in all the politer parts of Eu- 
rope for many ages. The firſt of theſe was the old 
Aſiatic [5] and Greek proportion of ten to one. This 
paſſed current among the Romans, as ſoon as they had 
any conſiderable intercourſe with Greece. We find it 
in the treaty which M. Fulvius made with the Actolians, 
not above ſeventeen years after the firſt coining of gold at 
Rome. Among other particulars of that treaty Poly- 
bius [:] mentions this: 


ANTI Tax AEKA MNN APPYPIOY XPYEFIOY MN AN 
AIAONTES. 


Livy in repreſenting this article does not fix the ex- 
change by the weight, but gives the ſame proportion 
from their coins, 


[5] Thus Xenophon ſtates the exchange in his time: d,. oo) doe 
rA] . » » EOWMEV & Aaptixug re. Cyrus promiſed Silanus the ſooth- 
ſayer ten talents, and he paid him in gold 3000 Darics. The Daric, was 
like the Greek Aureus, equal to two Drachmae, and conſequently three 
thouſand were a talent of gold, equal to ten talents of filver. The ſame 
exchange continued, as we learn from Menander, above a hundred years after- 
wards, He calls the talent of gold d:xzrdaa1]ev, ors 1 apyvpiz dtanadou . Pollux 
lib. ix. c. 76, 77. The Aetolian league, above a century later, proves the 
ſame thing. See Heſych. v. ypuoz;, and Suidas, v. djzxpn, for the ſame 
exchange, which continued near three hundred years at leaſt : not but there 
were other proportions. Herodotus, about twenty years after Xerxes had 
plundered Athens, when their trade was not very affluent, mentions the 
exchange as thirteen to one, lib. iii. 198. ed. Gronov. Plato in his Hipparchus 
makes it as twelve to one; if that dialogue is Plato's, which Aelian ſo long 
ago ſuſpected; and perhape this exchange, 1 different from Xenophon's, 
may juſtly increaſe that ſuſpicion. 

L] Excerp. legat. ed. Caſaub. p. 321. 
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« Pro argento [AJ, ſi aurum dare mallent, darent, con- 
ce yenit ; dum pro argenteis decem aureus unus valeret.“ 

Turks is a little ambiguity in this account, becauſe 
the Aureus here mentioned is not ſaid to be the Denariys 
aureus, or Half-aureus. Hence Hotoman [/] raiſed 1 
ſuſpicion, that the paſſage itſelf was not quite corred, 
that the true reading ſhould be nearer to the language of 
Polybius, and thus expreſſed, Dum pro argenteis decem 
una auri libri valeret. But Gronovius [| has very juſtly 
ſhewn, that there is not the leaſt occaſion for any altera- 
tion; that the proportion is exactly the ſame as Poly- 
bius's in other words: And yet Gronovius [] in the 
ſame chapter has made ſuch concluſions, as are utterly 
inconſiſtent with the authority of that paſlage, he had ſo 
well vindicated. For it appears from hence, that there 
was ſuch a coin as the Denarius aureus, otherwiſe the 
dire& proportion of ten to one could not have been 
aſſigned by the Aureus at all; but the reading muſt have 
been, dum pro argenteis viginti aureus unus valeret. 

Is there was ſuch a coin as the Half-aureus, equal in 
value to ten Denarii, then the Whole-aureus muſt be 

[4] Liv. Hiſtor. lib. xxxviti. c. 11. 

] Hotoman de re nummaria, p. 353. 


In] De pecun. vet. p. 108. 
[2] © Itaque omnino ſtatuendum videtur, aureum Romanum, ex conſtituto, 
e pondere duorum denariorum et victoriati non multo minorem fuiſſe; ſemper 
« autem graviorem ſtatere Attico, quicquid avaritia et malae artes vel his 
« yel illis detererent.” De pecun. vet. p. 109. An Aurens of this weight 
could never paſs in the decuple proportion with their ſilver coins. The 
managers of the Roman mints were not ſuch bad politicians, as to make their 
Aureus heavier than the Greek. 
Didrach- 
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Didrachmalis ; as Budaeus, Agricola, Hotoman, Scaliger, 
and Salmaſius, &c. have ſaid it was; it could not poſſi- 
bly have any other proportion. Gronovius treats Hoto- 
man with ſome freedom, for ſuppoſing there were more 
ſorts of Aurei than one, and ſays, Quid [o] infelicius ? 
Species non fuit niſi una, quinque et viginti denariorum 
bpretio; et quia non niſi una fuit, non niſi Aureus voca- 
Latur. | 

Herz it might be excuſable to return his own compli- 
ment, Quid infelicius | For almoſt every thing, that he 
has aſſerted in this paragraph, is wrong. This paſſage in 
Livy 18 a demonſtration that the Greek and Roman ex- 
change was at this time the ſame thing, that the Whole- 
aureus was current. for twenty Denarii, and not twenty- 
hve. | 

Ws learn from Pliny. that the Roman Aureus was then 
exactly the ſame weight, as the Greek, which paſſed for 
twenty Drachmae : That there were at leaſt two ſorts 
of Aurei is certain: This fact is eſtabliſhed by ſo many 
paſſages in good authors, as Pliny [y], and Petronius 
Arbiter, that there is no rejecting their authority: But if 
this had not been ſufficient, Savot [] might have direct- 
ed Gronovius to more deciſive evidence, to many of the 
Half-aurei that are now remaining. It was for this rea- 


%] De pecun. vet. p. 238. | 

[ p] Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxili. c. 13. et lib. xxxiv. c. 17. So Petronius; ps 1 
calculis albis, aureos argenteosque habebat denarios .... Fam ſcio unde acce- 1 
Verit denarios mille aurecs. The number mentioned, and the uſe they were | 
2 to, ſhews they were very common coins. Petron. p. 129. 209. ed. 

urman. 


[7] Savot. apud Graev. Antiqq. Rom. Vol. xi. col. 12 50. 
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ſon that the Aureus was called Solidus long before Con. 


ſtantine's, even before Severus Alexander's reign. The 
mention of Solidi in the Praetorian [] and Aedilitian 
edicts, and in Apuleius, ſhews that this name was given 
to the Whole-aureus, to diſtinguiſh it from the Half. 
So little reaſon had Gronovius to ſay, Con/tantinus Hol. 
dum pro aureo fecit [/]. 


We have no evidence of any alteration in this exchange 


till ſome ages afterwards: The next we meet with iz 
twelve and a half to one, When this began is uncer- 
tain; but we find it, as high at leaſt as Galba's reign, 


Tacitus [5] informs us, that when Otho uſed to entertain 
that emperor at ſupper, he gave the cohort, which 


mounted guard that night, a hundred ſeſterces a man, 


Suetonius [] relating the ſame fact, ſays, that Otho gare 
each of theſe ſoldiers an Aureus. Here a hundred Sl. 
terces, and conſequently twenty-five Denarii were equal 
to an Aureus, and the proportion between gold and ſilver 
muſt be as twelve and a half to one. 

Wæ may moſt probably date the origin of this ex- 
change a good deal higher. The ravage of the laſt civil 


wars, and the interruption of all peaceable commerce 


EI Qui adverſus ea fecerit, in eum ſolidorum decem in factum judicium 


e dabo.“ Edict. Praetor. Digeſt. l. ix. tit. iii. $4. „Si adverſus ea factun 
« exit, et homo liber ex ea re perierit, ſolidi ducenti.“ Edict. Aedil. Digel, 


lib. xxi. tit. i. $42. So Apuleius, © centumque aureos ſolidos ofterens 
« pretium.” Metam. I. x. p. 242. edit. Elmenhorſt. 

[J] De pecun. vet. p. 343. 

D* Quotiens Galba apud Othonem epularetur, cohorti excubias agenti 
« yiritim centenos nummos divideret.“ Hiſt. I. i. c. 24. 

* 18 Quotiens COCna principem exciperet, aureos excubanti cohorti vicitim 


4% dividebar.” Suet. in Othone, c. 4. 


with 
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with the Eaſt, muſt have raiſed the value of gold. This 
appears in ſome meaſure by a motion made in ſenate 
during Claudius's reign, to prevent advocates from taking 
Les in all cauſes whatſoever. The point was debated 
b with great warmth and eloquence, and not without ſome 
3 perſonal, as well as popular, motives on both ſides. The 
emperor, though not willing to eſtabliſh a negative, and 
allou no fees at all, yet thought it neceſſary to fix and 
W regulate the ſum: That no advocate ſhould be allowed 
tale above ten thouſand Sefterces u] at moſt, This 
1 Rated fee, as the younger Pliny [w] informs us, could 
not legally be paid, till the cauſe was over. It is called in 
W the Digeſt /iciza guantitas [x], and there rated at an 
hundred Aurei, and conſequently the very ſame exchange 
as in the former inſtance. Martial alludes to it, as the 
common proportion in his time; though his way of ex- 
preſſing it makes it not very obvious: 


] © Capiendis pecuniis poſuit modum uſque ad dena ſeſtertia, quem 
egreſſi repetundarum tenerentur.“ Tac. An. I. xi. c. 7. Zonaras carries 
nes high as Auguſtus's reign. 
) peractis tamen negotiis, permittebantur pecuniam duntaxat decem 
xillium dare .... Suberat edicto [ praetoris] ſenatusconſultum hoc: OMxEs, 
* quicquid negotii haberent, jurare, priuſquam agerent, jubebantur, nihil 


ſe ob advocationem cuiquam dediſſe, promiſiſſe, caviſſe.” Epiſt. I. v. ep. 21. 


Sometimes the clients were examined in court upon this point. © Interro- 
* gati, an tunc gratis adfuiſſet [i. e. advocatus], reſponderunt, Sex millibus 
„nummüm: an rurſus aliquid dediſſent; dixerunr, Mille denarios.” lib. 
v. cp. 4. A thouſand Denarii and fix thouſand Seſterces made up the whole 
egal fee, i. e. ten thouſand Seſterces, or 80 pounds Sterling. 

[*] © Licita tamen quantitas intelligitur pro ſingulis cauſis ad centum 
aurcos“ Digeſt. lib. i. tit. 1 3. § 12, 
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6 ' Quod conſtat | y] decies tibi non ſpatioſa ſupellex ; 


Libra quod argenti millia quinque rapit; 


« Haec animo credis magno te, Quincte, parare: 
* alleris : : haec animus, Quincte, puſillus emit.” 


When we ſurvey the. fideboard"'s vaſt expenſe, 

In that ſmall compaſs ſuch magnificence ; 

And value all the filver ſculptur'd round; 

Five thouſand ſeſterces to every pound: 

You think this ſhews a ſoul that's truly great; 
Believe me, Quinctus, tis a vain decett : 
Your little minds can purchaſe ſumptuous plate. 


Martial is rallying Quinctus upon the elegance and ex- 


travagance of his furniture ; that it coſt eight thouſand 
pounds ; that his plate was ſo elegantly wrought, and 
highly finiſhed, that it was as dear as gold, worth five 
thouſand ſeſterces a pound, or 1250 Denarii, and conſe- 
quently the ſame proportion as the former, twelve and a 


half to one. 


Tuts analogy between gold and filver continued at 
leaſt to Severus Alexander's reign, ſome years after the 
beginning of the third century. Dion Caſſius, who 


lived in that reign, ſays [], that the Roman Aureus was 


{ y] Mart. I. iii. epig. 62. alluding to the exchange of the Aurei at that 


time, he calls 75 years, tres vitae aureos, i. e. 3 times 25 years. 


« Ut nondum nimia piger ſenecta, 
Sed vitae tribus aureis peractis, 
« Lucos Elyſiae petam puellae. 
It is an affected expreſſion, like Ar tray, for ſeventy two years; libra occidus, 
for ſeventy two witneſſes. 
24 Roc vc on 0 22 T9 VO puTjace TO TX; Wile x, 2 £1008 Iporggun's ve, 1205 
755 t MN ον in Aureum Vero, id numiſma quod vigentt quingue denarii 


Worth 
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worth five and twenty Denarii; a full evidence that the 
ſame exchange continued for two hundred years at leaſt 
without any alteration, Gronovius [a] indeed (as one 
error often multiplies into many) intirely rejects this duo- 
decuple proportion; and aſſerts that the Roman Aureus 
was always of the ſame weight till Conſtantine's time, 


and always exchanged for twenty- five Denarii, and yet 
the proportion was but as ten to one. 


I SHALL not undertake to explain all his reaſons for this 
aſſertion 3 I have already ſhewn that it is intirely wrong: 
But I muſt obſerve, that in this point he lays great ſtreſs 
upon the authority of Zonaras [4], who ſays, that among 


valet, Romanorum more voco, Hiſt. Rom. Vol. I. lib. iv. p. 784. He gives us 
in another place the ſame proportion. When Marcus Antoninus re- 
turned to Rome after eight years abſence, the people petitioned far a 
donative of as many Aurei, as the years he had been abſent, ia 9 x; xpuozs 
monrag tic 76 deimvov N . . E ava Iiaxooia; dps avrois nativaus, Hiſt. 
Num. Vol. II. p. 1196. Two hundred Drachmae a man, for an abſence of 
cight years, was rating the Aureus they petitioned for at 25 Drachmae. 
An amazing largeſs! I could wiſh that the hiſtorian had mentioned the 
whole ſum; it would have given great light into the ſtate of the city, and 
ſewn how many people then received donatives. | 
[2] Multa diſputavimus dudum, quare nec aureum Romanum didrach- 
mum ex inſtituto et lege monetae, nec proportionem inter aurum et Ar- 
gentum, potiſſimo reipublicae et Caeſarum tempore, quindecuplam aut 
* duodecuplam, quae decupla erat, ſtatuere poſhmus ........ Fundamentum 
* hujus conſtitutionis eſt, quod imbibiſſe ſummum virum et alibi diximus, 
* proportionem inter aurum et argentum fuiſſe duodecuplam.” De pecun. 
vet. p. 183, 174. | 
0% Hara Pupaiog ai rixors e vile dN] Xevr2y vojurojar is wapd dt ro E 
14:04 hνπNνννα, Ws Alen pad, T0 xpozy Gndtleras vdH,“ . Valent autem apud Ro- 
manos viginti quinque drachmae unum aureum, apud Graecos autem vicents 
drachmis aureus permutatur. Zonar. tom. I. p. 408. Zonaras had obſerved 
i, as a ſtriking inſtance of charity and policy in Auguſtus, that he kept by 
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the Romans twenty-five Denarii were equal to an Au- 
reus; and among the Greeks, as Dion Caſſius informs 
us, twenty: And what they ſay, was true: Such was the 
exchange both in Greece and Rome; but not at the 
ſame time: Neither Dion nor Zonaras have ſaid this. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, who fell into this miſtake by depending 
too much upon Gronovius's authority, took it for grant- 
ed, that theſe different proportions took place in each of 
theſe countries at the ſame time, and concludes from 
hence, that the Greek and Roman Aurei were either not 
of the ſame weight, or fineneſs: For that muſt be a di- 
rect impoſſibility © becauſe [c], the filver would be ex- 
* ported from one place, and the gold from the other, 
until the balance was juſtly ſettled;“ and then adds, 
that there are but two ways of ſolving this difficulty, 
« by ſuppoſing the Roman Aureus either fizzer or hea- 
dier than the Attic. Agricola and ſome others had 
ce taken the former; and Gronovius, I think, for good 
ce reaſons the latter.“ 

Bur there was a third way, and that very eaſily diſco- 
vered, which removes all this difficulty. The accounts, 


him in his privy purſe the ſum of xs C Tey|axocixg be, Pay wor, quinde- 
cies centenas myriadas drachmarun, i. e. 480,000 J. Sterling, to lend among 
diſtreſſed citizens for three years without intereſt. It was the cuſtom in Jo- 
naras's time to compute all great ſums in gold; and therefore, togive his readers 
the ſatisfaction of knowing what. this ſum was, he makes this general 
obſervation, that the Greeks reckoned 20 Drachmae to the Aureus, the 
Romans 25. The firſt was the proportion whilit the power and inde- 


pendency of the Greek ſtates continued; but under the Roman. emperors, 
if not {ooner, it roſe higher, to twelve and a half to. one. 


[c] Tables of ancient coins, p. 44. 


which 
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which Dion and Zonaras give, were the practice of the 
Greeks and Romans in different ages, according as the 
exchange between gold and filver altered, which has 
often varied, and muſt do ſo hereafter more or leſs in 
every country; as the quantity of either of theſe metals 
increaſes or leſſens by a greater produce or conſum- 
ption : This effect is in common to them with all other 
merchandizes. But it is much that Gronovius ſhould 
give into this account merely upon the authority of Zo- 
naras, an author of the twelfth century, when Livy and 
Polybius were againſt it, When it was left to the op- 
tion of the Greeks to pay either in filver or gold, they 
were not ſo weak as to allow an Aureus for every twenty 
Denarii, if the Aureus was then really worth twentyfive. 
WutTHER this proportion of twelve and a half to one 
continued from Severus Alexander down to Conſtantine, 
in that period of confuſion, when ſeditious armies were 
perpetually ſetting up new emperors, and contending ty- 
rants attacking and depoſing one another, does not ap- 
pear by any thing that I have ſeen. The coins were, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, wretchedly executed and debaſed during 
that interval, and the weight of the Aurei continually 
decreaſing, as appears by thoſe that are now remaining. 
ConsSTANTINE, who came to the empire juſt ſaved from 
ruin by the abilities of a few preceding princes, found, 
as might be expected, many diſorders to rectify. Among 
thele, the bad ſtate of their coinage was one, to which he 
ſoon gave a particular attention [4]. This was a very 


[4] Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit xxii, I. unic. 
L 1 2 wiſe 
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wiſe and popular ſtep. He brought the weight and 
fineneſs of the Aurei to a certain ſtandard, and their 
coins kept up to it for many ages afterwards, even to the 
diflolution of that empire, excepting a few inſtances, 
when the public diſtreſs induced their princes to take the 
impolitic meaſures of enfeebling or debaſing their coins. 
We have but few writers in this period; no poets or hiſ- 
torians that give any information upon this ſubject; yet 


what we have, though not conveyed in ſo polite a man- 


ner, is certainly of as great authority: It comes from 
the Roman laws themſelves, or from very ancient glofles 
upon them. It does not expreſſly appear, that Con- 
ſtantine altered the weight of the Aureus before the year 
325: But ſome of the public grievances ariſing from the 
bad ſtate, and inequality of their coins were redreſſed 
before that time. For we meet with ſeveral of his 
edits [e], which imply that there had been new regu- 
lations in the mint: the reduction of the Aurei to ſix in the 
ounce was moſt probably one of them: The law, dired- 
ing the manner of their Exchequer payments, ſays, 

„ Siquis [/] ſolidos appendere voluit, auri cocti ſex 
c ſolidos quaternorum ſcrupulorum, noſtris vultibus figu- 


[e] Cod. Theod. de ponderatoribus, de falſa moneta, &c. 

JV Cod. Theod. Tom. IV. p. 563. Gothofred and Bouteroue contend for 
the old reading, but for ſuch reaſons as are by no means ſatisfactory. The 
words of the law are evidently againſt ſuch conjectures, which orders the 


fineneſs of the metal, aurum ccctum, as well as the weight of the coins. In 


an edict about money we muſt conclude, that the orders were to make the 
coins according to the weights, and not to leſſen the weights, even when 


© ratos, 
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„ ratos, adpendat pro ſingulis unciis ; x11 pro-duobus...., 
« eadem ratione ſervanda, {1 quis materiam inferat, ut 
« ſolidos dedifle videatur. 

Tar this is the true reading of this law has been prov- 
cd long ago; and there was no great difficulty in prov- 
ing it | g]: For if there were four ſcruples in every Au- 
reus, there muſt conſequently be ſix Aurei to the ounce, 
and ſeventy-two to the pound. This appears to be the 
true ſtate of theſe alterations. by. the coins now remain- 
ing. The Aurei of the Byzantine empire are not con- 
ſiſtent with any other aliquot proportion whatſoever. 

Tuis law of. Conſtantine gives us the weight of the 
Aureus; but the value, which it paſſed for in filver, is 
ſtill wanting. This muſt be taken from other authorities. 
One of the gloſſes upon the Baſilica [+] tells us, that four- 
tcen Milliarenſes were at that time equal to a Solidus. L 
have already ſhewn [7] that Gronovius's conjectures upon 
this paſlage are quite groundleſs, that it admits of no al- 
tcration, and that the Denarius was now. called Millia- 
renſis upon this account. The Solidus at fix in the ounce, 
or ſeventy- two in the pound, weighed about ſeventy-three 
Troy grains; and fourteen Denarii of eight in the ounce. 
would weigh 766 of theſe grains, and conſequently the 
it was thought expedient to enfeeble the coins. The Roman pound, 
and its ſubdiviſions, continued very nearly the. ſame from firſt to laſt.; 


and the very coin, directed by this edict, to the concluſion of that em- 
pire. Iſidore ſays, © Stater medietas unciae, appendens aureos tres, 
p. 1231. 
[g] By Pancirolus, Savor, Gronovius, &c. 
%] Vid. ſupra, chap. vii. p. 184. 
1] Ibid, 

propor- 
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proportion that was then current between gold and ſilver 
was about ten and a half to one. This was bringing 
back the exchange nearer to it's ancient eſtimate, and 
making it almoſt as low as it had been during the re- 
public. A very conſiderable alteration ; though nothing 
more, than the natural effect of Conſtantine's new ſitua- 
tion and government. He had eſtabliſhed himſelf in a 
full and unrivaled ſecurity; had fixed the ſeat of hi; 
empire juſt upon the confines of Aſia, the only great 
magazine of gold in thoſe ages. The trade from Alex. 
andria on one fide, and from the Euxine on the other, 
flowed in ſuch an abundance into his new capital, as was 
never known before, and of courſe made a much larger 
and freer circulation of gold among all his ſubjeds. 
This was a circumſtance taken notice of by the writers 
of that age, that were no friends to Conſtantine. The 
anonymous author at the end of the Notitia ſays : 

«© Conſtantini [4] temporibus profuſa largitio: Aux 
pro aere, quod antea magni pretii habebatur, vilibus 
< commerciis aſſignavit . . And a little afterwards, * Ex 
hac auri copia privatae potentium repletae domus, &c. 
le ſeems to inſinuate that this abundance was owing 
to the plunder of all the heathen temples. But we ſhould 
have heard of this charge, if there had been any juſt 
grounds for it from other hands. Zoſimus, who takes 
pleaſure in reporting every thing, that would leſſen Con- 
ſtantine's character, ſays nothing of it; and accounts for 


[4] Notitia dignitatum Imp. Rom. ed. Labbe, 170. 


this 
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this great increaſe of riches and revenue [I] from other 
cauſes. Had it been true, Julian would never have 
paſſed it over in filence, or ſpared his uncle's memory in 
committing, what he would have thought, a moſt un- 
pardonable ſacrilege. Theſe riches were not owing to 
rapine, but to prudence z to the wiſe and ſteddy mea- 
ſures of the new eftabliſhment. 
Tris proportion however between gold and ſilver did 
not continue long. The very diviſion of the empire be- 
tween the ſons of Conſtantine had bad effects. It was 
immediately. ſucceeded by ruinous civil wars. This en- 
couraged the German nations upon the Weſtern frontiers 
to invade the Roman provinces, and leſſen their power. 
In the Eaſt, the long and unſucceſsful wars with Perſia 
in the following reigns exhauſted the riches of that em- 
pire, and were deſtructive to it's trade. Hence it was, 
that the exchange ſoon afterwards ran much higher. 
Gold became much dearer, than ever it was known to be 
before. At the concluſion of this century, we meet with 
a great alteration in it's value. A law, made by Arca-- 
dius and Honorius A. D. 397, ſhews the difference. 
Jubemus [un], ut pro argenti ſumma, quam quisque 
e theſauris fuerit inlaturus, inferendi auri accipiat facul- 
{!] Oe rl e ο,“²e A e xpuois C apypy T4018 THI; dH ν]ẽ YN; u 
% EMITOPIAE, & Tois & T&is mares ANA NIAN wporibetg, prixes y Twy tr iH 
tem et auri argentique collationem impeſuit omnibus ubique terrarum mercatu- 


am exercentibus ; et in oppidis officinas, ubi aliquid vendant, habentibus. 


Lotim. p. 115. edit. Oxon. This account: reſolves it into the increaſe of. 
trade. 


(i] Cod. I. x. tit. Ixxvii This new exchange might probably take place 
'voucr, before A. D. 360. For when the army declared Julian Auguitus, the 


* tate; - 
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c tatem ; ita ut pro ſingulis argenti libris quinos ſolidos 

c inferat.“ 

Tu information given us in this edict is juſt the re. 
verſe of what we had in the former law of Conſtantine', 
Here the difference of the exchange only is ſpecified, as 
the weight of the Solidus was in the former: And to 
give this law it's proper effect nothing more was neceſ- 
ſary. The Solidus continued at the fame weight under 
all theſe reigns. We are ſure it was ſo in Valentinian's 
reign, not many years before the publication of this new 
edict. He gives the officers of the mint expreſs diredi- 
ons to keep the Solidus to it's former weight. 

AQuotieſcunque ] certa ſolidorum ſumma pro tituli 
cc quantitate debetur, et auri maſa tranſmittitur, in ſep- 
« tuaginta duo ſolidos libra feratur accepta.” 

THrzRE is no appearance [o] from the coins now re- 
maining, that any of theſe Byzantine emperors made any 
donative, which he promiſed, was Quinos omnibus aureos, argentique ſin- 
% oula pondo. Ammian. Marcellin. p. 264. ed. Gronov. This is the ſame 


proportion, two pound to a man, half in filver, and half in gold. 1 i. e. five aurei 
to the pound. - 
[a] Cod. Theod. Tom. IV. p. 546. 
fo] An edit f of Theodofius junior and Valentinian ſhews that th: 
Aureus was then kept up to the ſame weight; it is there called Exagium - 
De ponderibus quoque ut fraus omnis amputetur, a nobis aguntur exagla, 
quae ſub interminatione ſuperius comprehenſa ſine fraude debet cuſtodiri. 
Novell. Cod. Theod. p. 13. Bouteroue has exhibited one of theſe weights 
made by order of Honorius, Arcadius's brother, very fair and finely preſerved, 
but a little impaired 1 in its weight. Hence the Solidus itſelf was often called 
Exagium,or, in the Latin form, Sextula. Vid. Ifidor. Orig. l. xiv. c. 24. p. 1231: 
But to remove all uncertainties about the weight of the Byzantine Solidus, 
Zonaras ſays it was never leſſened under that empire, till the reign of Nice- 
phorus Phocas; and that diminution of no great continuance. 
| ? durable 
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durable alteration in their gold coins: It is expreſſly ſaid 
they did not; and it is certain that if any legal alteration 
had been made before Juſtinian's time, this edict had 
never been inſerted in the code, as the ſtanding ordinance 
and regulation for the mint, But -though the Solidus 
continued of the ſame weight, gold was increaſing much 
in value. A letter of Symmachus's addreſſed to Theo- 
dofius, the father of Arcadius, ſets this matter in a full 
light. | | | 
Gli had upon this, accounts allowed the body- 
corporate of money-changers ſomething more for the ex- 
change of filver or braſs into Solidi, than they had a 
right to demand before. Symmachus introduces their 
petition upon this principle, and ſays, thatGratian had done 
all that equity could require at that juncture : But the 
allowance was now too little: The times were altered : 
Gold was become much ſcarcer than uſual. But as 
Symmachus repreſents this caſe very ſtrongly, I ſhall give 
it in his own words. | . | 

Huic [p] hominum generi, taxationis exiguae vili- 
* tate nutante, bivus frater numinis veſtri tantum pro 


[>] Symmachi epiſt. lib. x. ep. 42. The gentlemen of this corporation 
had a great variety of names, as Collectarii, Nummularii, Menſarii, Argen- 
tarii, Argenti probatores, Trapezitae, Collybiſtae, Zygoſtatae, &c; their bu- 
ſineſs was changing money; either ſupplying perſons, who were making pay- 
ments into the Exchequer, with Gold for tmall money; or exchanging Solid 
into theſe ſmaller coins, avanuv abr tis Braxralz, for the convenience of 
domeſtic uſes, and lower trafſic. Symmachus mentions only the firſt ſort 
ot exchange, as more uſeful to the court; and therefore calls them in this 
petition, Collectariorum corpus vendendis ſolidis .... . But they had another 
ofhice, that made them of more conſequence to the government. When 


M m e ſingulis 
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© ſingulis ſolidis ſtatuit conferendum, quantum aequitas 
© iſtius temporis poſtulabat, D. Imperator. Sed paul. 
&« latim, AURI ENORMITATE creſcente, vis remedii diyaljs 


money brought into the Exchequer was refuſed by the clerks, one of theſe 
money-changers was uſually called in to ſettle its value. This was directed 
by an edict of the emperor Julian. Quotiens de qualitate ſolidorum orta fuit 
dubitatio ; placet, quem ſermo Graecus Zygoſtaten appellat, per ſingulas tiyj. 
tates conſtitutum, qui pro ſud fide atque induſtria neque fallat, neque fallatur, 
contentionem dirimere. Cod. lib. x. tit. Ixxi. Upon this account the members 
of this corporation were under the immediate care and direction of the Prae. 
fetus urbis, qui curare debebit, ut nummularii probe ſe agant circa omne neg. 
trum ſuum. Dig. lib. 1. tit. xii. F9g, Were we to judge by the manners and 
cuſtoms of our own age, we ſhould ſcarce think it neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
body corporate for this purpoſe. But the caſe was very difterent under 
that government. The great variety of coins, both as to their weight and 
alloy, made this a buſineſs not eafily diſpatched by private hands, who muſt 
be ſtrangers to the value of a coin, perhaps much adulterated, which they 
had never ſeen before. Theſe money-changers were therefore allowed 
a legal profit in their buſineſs, which was different, as appears by this letter 
of Symmachus, at different times. What that profit was, we learn in ſome 
meaſure from the edit De pretio ſolidi, before mentioned, The law ſays 
Etiam illud in perpetuum volumus contineri, ne unquam infra ſeptem mil. 
lia nummorum ſolidus diſtrahatur, emptus a colleflario ſeptem millibus du- 
centis. By this account, they were allowed a profit of near three per 
cent. or as 200 in 7000, They got almoſt as much by changing money, az 
our government pays for the public intereſt, But the moſt ſurpriſing thing 
that we learn from this law is the value, which the Solidus paſſed for in thoie 
ſmall coins. Ir is granted by the ableſt commentators upon this law, that 
6000 of theſe diminutive bits of money were the common change for a S0- 
lidus, and that it roſe ſometimes to 7200; though the value of it at that 
time was not quite ſo much as 125. 6d. Sterling. I have weighed ſome of 
theſe braſs coins, which were not above the fifth part of a farthing, and muſt 
paſs in value for about the tenth, What a melancholy proof of the wretched 
poverty of the ſubjects under the dominion of thoſe haughty princes! Vid. 
Salmaſ. ad Hiſt. Aug. Script. vol. I. p. 962. et Gronov. De pec. vet. p. 364 
The Jews, who are now the great brokers of the world, were always ver} 
indulgent to this profeſſion : they ſuffered it to be carried on in the temple, 
and had there rparigar rw roAAvCigaey OT xeppaliguy. 


ce jinfracta 
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« infracta eſt. Et cum in foro venalium rerum anajore 
« ſumma ſolidus cenſeatur, nummulariis pretia νν⁰õ,,ỹm 
« penduntur. Petunt igitur, &c.“ 

Tuis plainly ſhews, that the value of gold was much 
increaſed ſince Conſtantine's time. What the current 
exchange was appears in the Juſtinian code, where five 
Solidi are allowed to be paid into the Exchequer for a 
pound of ſilver, or a hundred Denarii; and conſequently 
twenty Denarii then paſſed for a Solidus, which went 
only for fourteen under Conſtantine's government. The 
proportion then eſtabliſhed was, as Gronovius [y] very 
properly ſtates it, ſomething above fourteen to one, i. e. 
about one fifth more. But there is no occaſion to con- 
ſider the fraction: In ſtating the popular exchange of 
ancient money ſuch minute eſtimates were ſeldom re- 
garded. Nor is it at all ſurpriſing that the value of gold 
and ſilver ſhould alter ſo much in little more than half a 
century. Things were upon a very different foot in 
Conſtantine's reign. He was in peace with all the Eaſt- 
ern princes: They did him public honours, ſent embaſ- 
ſadors to his court, either to propoſe new alliances, or 
to continue and confirm the former treaties. Very few 
of his ſucceſſors were ſuch able politicians, as to ſee the 
miſchief of a rupture with theſe princes, or how much 
their intereſts were affected by obſtructing the moſt va- 
luable branch of trade which enriched their dominions. 
But we have ſeen much greater changes in the value of 


[7] © Sic aurum, ex proportione ad argentum decupla, crevit eo, ut una 
pars auri quatuordecim et amplius commutaretur paribus argenti partibus,” 


De pec. vet. p. 343. 
M m 2 | ſilver 
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filver within the compaſs of one reign, and owing to the 
very ſame cauſes, the obſtructing of trade. Lewis [7] the 
XIV. during Q. Anne's wars, made the fame Mark of 
ſilver, which had been current for 26 Livres, paſs for 
forty, above a third more. . . . The ſtandard of the in. 
perial gold coins was never 5 uniform and exact, a 
under the Byzantine emperors. The weight of the Soli 
dus continued the ſame, and the exchange between gold 
and filver was at twenty Denarii to a Solidus, from the 
middle of the fourth century, till after Juſtinian's reign: 

It took in the whole extent of both their codes. 

I nave now carried theſe obſervations as far as ] in- 
tended, During the continuance of this exchange, ſe- 
veral of the northern nations, the Goths, Franks, and 
| Saxons poſſeſſed themſelves of the moſt conſiderable 
provinces of the weſtern empire; and Juſtinian, after all 
his victories, was ſcarce able to ſupport the remains of it 
even in Italy itſelf. The pound of ſilver had always 
paſſed for a hundred Denarii or Milliarenſes, and two 
hundred Quinarii or Ceratia; and when the Denari 
were reduced to eight in the ounce, the little difference 
between weight and tale was not worth eftimating, 
Theſe new conquerors at their firſt ſettlements had not 
the leaſt inducement to alter the currency of the exchange 
that was then eſtabliſhed, They had been long before 
very well acquainted with the Roman money, they knew 
that twenty Milliarenſes or Denarii, and forty Halt- 
denarii or Ceratia, paſſed for a Solidus, their principal 


[7] Voltaire's Lewis XIV. Vol. II. p. 125. 
gold 
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gold coin. At their firſt eſtabliſhments they continued 
the ſame practice. Pleaſed (as Mr. Camden s] long 
ago obſerved) with the politer manners of that people, 
they began to imitate their polity, and improve their 
own forms of government from that original. In this 
view they ſometimes adopted, and ſometimes tranſlated, 
their honorary titles, offices, &c. into their own lan- 
guage; and followed them as exactly in ſtriking their 
coins. Their names and value were often intirely Roman. 
The conduct of the Franks is in this reſpect a moſt obvi- 
ous and ſtriking inſtance. Amidſt a great variety of the 
ſmaller Aurei ſtruck during the reigns of their firſt 
princes, from Chlovis downwards, three or four Solidi 
and Semiſſes are now remaining in the king of France's. 
cabinet [z}], fair and well preſerv d. Their names, their 


] Camden's Britannia, zd edit. col. ccxvi. Thus the Duces an4 
Comites of the Romans were literally called Dukes and Counts by the 
Franks: the Duces limitanei tranſlated into Marck-graves; Praefectus 
palatio into Seneſchalck : — Praefectus equitum, Mareſchalck ; — Nobilifſi- 
mus, the title of their heir apparent in the lower empire, was by the 
Saxons rendered. Aetheling, from æpel, noble; Senator, Alderman; Ae- 
rarium, ceaprceamole, or the money-benches. Thus in the Goſpels, the 
Phariſees are called rundephælzan, the ſeparate holy: Scribes, Bo 
ceher, or Bookmen: the Synagogue, Fepeppedenne, the aſſembly for 
reading, &c, 
[t] © Je croy que les Frangois s' eſtant rendus maiſtres de la ville de 
* Treves, ou il y avoit une fabrique de monoyes pour les Romains, com- 
* mencerent A. ſuivre leur police, et a regler leur fabrication,....... 1 
„Quils fabriquoient leurs Sols, les Demis, ou Triers d' or.” Bouterouẽ's o- 
Recherches curieuſes, &c. p. 175. Cette conformitè me perſuade, 
que les Francois imiterent les Romains dans les fabrications de leur 
Monnoies .. ... Leur ſol d' or et. le nôſtre peſolent egallement 88 bY 
weights 1 


* 
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weights, their impreſſions are indiſputable proofs of their 
original. Some of them exactly the fame weight, as 
the Byzantine Solidi of that age, others a little more 
worn, or diminiſhed in their weight : but all of them 
actually ſtruck upon Roman dyes or matrices with their 
legends altered. It might perhaps have been ſuggeſted, 
that theſe larger coins were ſtruck occaſionally, and like 
medals upon ſome extraordinary event, either as compli- 
ments to ſome of the Byzantine emperors, or as parti- 
cular marks of honour to the prince, who ſtruck them, 
But it is evident, from the original Frank code, the 
Salic law, that all theſe ſeveral Solidi were their cuſto- 
mary and legal coins. I ſhall mention one or two 
inſtances to ſet this matter in a clearer light. 

« Si quis [] ſervum alienum flagellaverit, ut in qua- 
ry draginta noctibus operari non potuerit, x1 denariis, 
qui faciunt ſolidum unum, et trianti (l. triente) uno, 
quod eſt tertia pars ſolidi, culpabilis judicetur.“ 

Hur the eſtimate and proportion of the Roman So- 
lidus and Tremiſſis is exactly obſerved. In another 
paſſage, not quite ſo correct, the value of this Tremiſſis 
is more particularly ſpecifyed. 

Si quis admiſſarium [w] alienum fine conſenſu do- 
« mini ipadaverit . . . . . , . per unumquodque jumentum, 


“ grains + de grain. Les Demiſols, et les Triers de ſols a proportion... 
Ils purent meſme ſe ſervir de leurs ouvriers, et leur machines.” 
Le Blanc's introduction au traité hiſtorique des Monnoies de France, 
[90 J, 2. 


[4] Leges Salicae, tt, xlvii. 8 4. 


{w] Ibid. tt, xl. § 13. A hundred paſſages in theſe Laws prove 
; c quod 
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« quod ille continere conſueverit, trien (l. trientem) com- 
« ponat, quod eſt tertia pars ſolidi, i. e. x11. (I. x11.) 
« denarii, et tertia pars unius denarii.” 

All theſe roving conquerors took the fame meaſures 
about their money. The Viſigoths, who ſettled at firſt 
in another part of Gaul, certainly made uſe of the ſame 
Aurei. This appears by their laws: 

« Solidum [x]aureum integri ponderis, cujuſcunque 
« monetae fit, {1 adulterinus non fuerit, nullus auſus fit 
« recuſare.“ 

So far the Roman law. was ſtrictly obſerved : but what 
follows, altered the Roman practice, and forbad any thing 
to be taken for the exchange : 

Nec pro ejus commutatione aliquid monetae requi- 
« rere, propter hoc quod minus forte penſaverit . 
Id quoque et de tremiſſe ſervandum.“ 

Herz the ſeveral parts of the Solidus, cajuscumque no- 
netae fint, whether from the Roman mints or their own, 
and even a little diminiſhed in their weight, have the 
ſame circulation. | 

Tun Burgundians are another inſtance, who ſettled in 
the ſame country upon the moſt amicable terms along 
with the provincial Gauls. The ſame privileges and pe- 
nalties were extended to the magiſtrates of both nations; 
whoſe ignorance or negligence in their judicial capacity 
was made puniſhable by a very remarkable law: 


the ſame thing. Thus tit. ii. & 5. quadraginta. denarii, qui ſolidum 
faciunt, =Y | 


[x] Leg. Wiſigoth. p. 155. 
6e 81 
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6e $1 quis y] ſane judicum, tam Barbarus quam Ro- 

* manus, per ſimplicitatem vel negligentiam praeventys 

non ea quae leges continent, judicavit, et a corruptione 
c alienus eſt, xxx ſolidos Romanos ſe noverit inlatu- 
© rum, &c.“ 

Wuar theſe Solidi Romani were can be no queſtion, 
All theſe nations, Franks, Goths, and Burgundians, called 
| theſe gold coins, Solidi or Sols; and the ſilver, Denarii or 
Deniers : The only difterence between the Roman way 
of reckoning, and theirs was this; they made the Hal, 
denarius, or Ceratium their common filver coin, and ſo 
inſtead of. twenty Denarii, reckoned forty to the Solidus, 
But as filver grew ſcarcer, and the exchange altered, 
they leſſened the weight of theſe Deniers, and inſtead 
of 200 ſtruck 240 in the pound. Though they ſet 
out at firſt with all the ſeveral ſorts of the Roman 
Aurei, the Tremiſſis, which was from the beginning 
their moſt common gold coin, was ſunk a little in its 
eſtimate, and became at laſt the only Solidus that was 
made the baſis of their accounts. 

Tur laws of all nations, in their firſt ſettlements at 
leaſt, eſtimate all their ſums of money, either by ſuch 
nummulary weights, or ſuch coins, as were then certainly 
in uſe among them. Making payments, or fixing penal- 
ties in ſuch denominations of money, as were not then 
in being, was a thing utterly unknown : theſe are the 
effects of time, when, by revolutions in the ſtate, 
or diſtreſs in the finances, the government is obliged to 


LY] Pracfat. ad leges Burgund. p. 267. 
take 
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take new meaſures, and alter their coins. The Salic laws 
eſtimate every fingle fine in ſuch coins, as were then ac- 
tually current in F rance, as appears by the ſeveral ſorts 
of them now remaining; and we ſhall ſoon have reaſon 
to believe that « our Saxon princes followed the ſame prac- 
tice. 

IT has indeed been the general opinion that our Saxon 
kings coined no gold at all. But in a late controverſy [] 
between two learned members of the Antiquary ſociety, 


it was agreed on both ſides, that the Saxons had their 
gold coins: They differed only upon another point, to 


whom, or to what claſs, the gold coins lately diſcovered 
in England were to be aſcribed. There were certainly 
many reaſons for this mutual conceſſion, and not one 
argument to be urged againſt it, except the non-appear- 
ance of ſuch coins: An argument, which, it generally 
admitted, would make ſtrange work with the ſenſe and 
credit of ancient writers, when they ſpeak of money. 
Taz Saxon remains furniſh us with a great variety 
of proofs, that they had gold enough in England for the. 
purpoſe of ſtriking coins, if uſing it for almoſt every, 
other public and ornamental purpoſe whatſoever will be 
admitted as any proof at all. I ſhall mention ſome of 
them. 


Tue Puxchask Moxzv for eſtates was frequently paid 
in Mancuſes. A biſhop of Rocheſter [a] gave a hun- 


[z] Mr. Pegge's Diſſertation « on ſome Anglo-Saxon remains, and Mr. 
North's Remarks. 

[4 | © Epiſcopus emit librum et terram a rege mid hund tpelfrigan 
** Mancepan Folder, þpicT1gan punbum.” Hearne's Text, Rofteniis, p. 115. 
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dred and twenty Mancuſes for lands purchaſed of the 
crown. A biſhop of Durham in A. D. 876. ſells 
an eſtate for the ſame ſum, a hundred and twenty Man- 
cuſes, auri puriſſimi, Prince Ethelſtan [c] gave for his 
eſtate at Weſton two hundred and fifty Mancuſes by 
weight : For his lands at Eadburgbury two hundred 
Mancuſes by weight, and five pounds of: filver. Theſe 
Mancuſes muſt ſurely be gold eoins, whatever country 
they belonged to originally. Can we believe that meer 
ideal money was ever ordered: to be paid by weight? Or 
that theſe payments were made in ſilver, from which they 
are ſo ſpecifically diſtinguiſhed ?* The practice of our an- 
ceſtors muſt be agreeable to their-language, and their ideas 
of ſuch payments as clear and diſtinct as ours. It is evi- 
dent, that their larger ſums were often paid in gold, as well 
as filver. Thus, when Ethelred about A. D. 1002. pur- 
chaſed an inglorious peace of the Danes, the laws [a 


et ibid. p. 117, 121. © emptum octuaginta mancuſis auri puriſſimi. 
Vid. Monaſt. var. loc. et Hickes, Theſaur. Vol. II. p. 263. n. 84. 

[c] pe ir bogre mid ꝓudde halpe hund mancuren Folder Fep1Foe. . . . lon- 
der, be 1c bodde mid duam hund mancufe Foldef Feyirhte, J mid pi purd 
relupen. Somner's Gavelkind, p. 201. 197. 

DL] Leg. Saxon. p. 105. Dr. Wilkins, who was a very careleſs tranſlator, 
never ſucceeded worſe than in this paſſage. The very reverſe of the ver. 
fion, which he has given, is right: gya J Tpentig Gurend punda Folder J fe- 
olpner mon peyealde dem here [op fEnglaland,] pes ppr6e; which he tranſ- 
lates, xxII millia librarum aurt et argenti data ſunt exercitui Anglico pro pace. 
It ſhould be, dederunt homines Angliae exercitui illi Ci. e. Danorum] xx11 mi 
lia auri et argenti pro pace. Thus Brompton relates it: data fuerunt ab 
Anglia. And thus the Saxon Chronicle, Florence of Worceſter, Simeon ef 
Durham, Hoveden, &e. repreſent it; and. their authority would. induce Us 


lay, 
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fay, that twenty-two thouſand pounds in gold and filver 
were paid for it. 

LEGACIEs were often given in theſe coins. Thus in 
Abba's will [e], To every maſs-prieſt of Kent a Mancus, 
to every other eccleſiaſtic a penny ... . Birtrick [V] 
leaves many great legacies in Mancuſes ; ſixty to Chriſt- 
church Canterbury, thirty to the archbiſhop, and thirty 
to the convent; and to the monaſtery of St. Auſtin 
thirty, &c. &c. In Wynflæde's [g] will, a Mancus of 
gold is given to every Eccleſiaſtic; to Leoldyybe a Man- 
cus, to Fugele a Mancus, &c. If it appears by the for- 
mer inſtances, that the Mancuſes were gold coins, is it 
not as evident from this common practice of leaving ſpe- 
cific legacies in Mancuſes, that they were Engliſh coins 
likewiſe? During the long and frequent currency of the 
Portugal gold in this kingdom I never heard that any le- 
gacies were left in Moidores, or fix and thirty ſhilling 
pieces. Tho' the great advances in the ſeveral branches 
of learning and ſcience muſt have improved the know- 
ledge of theſe latter ages, yet, in the common buſineſs 
of life, the underſtanding of our Saxon anceſtors may juſtly 
claim the ſame regard and credit as our own. 

Taz OrrEkixds and preſents made to the churches 
and monaſteries of that age, the chalices, patens, vaſes, 
crucifixes made of gold, or ornamented with it, are ano- 


to correct the Saxon laws, as to the ſum ; which, they all agree, was xxlv 
thouſand pounds. 

[e] Hickes, Diſſertat. epiſtolar. p. 33. 

J] Lambard's Perambulation of Kent, p. 544. edit. 1636. 

[Lg.] Hickes, Praefatio generalis ad Theſaur. p. xXi. 
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ther evidence that gold was not very ſcarce among them. 
Queen Elgiva [+], the wife of Ethelred, preſented the 
church of Canterbury with a chalice and paten of fine 
gold, thirteen marks in value. Queen Emma [7], a great 
benefactreſs to the church of Wincheſter, gave them 


many ornaments in gold. 
Tur WEICHT and VALUE of their coronets, collars, 


bracelets, and bends, i. e. half circles [&] of gold to 
dreſs the hair upon, or put over it, was almoſt always 
eſtimated in Mancuſes. Aethelflede [I], widow of duke 
Athelſtan, bequeathed four coronets in her will, that 


[+] © Elgiva regina dedit eccleſiae [Chriſti Cant.] calicem aureum cum 
« patina aurea, in quo ſunt x111 marcae de auro puro.” Monaſt. vol. I. p. : 
And elſewhere, dona aurea, This preſent was conſiderable for that 15 
weighing above two pounds and a half, if we eſtimate by the Daniſh Marc, 
which was moſt probably then in uſe. 

[:] Monaſt. ut ſupra, p. 33. 

[4] aner bende on dyendiʒum mancurrum; and again, aner bender on 
vnc rʒum mancurrum Zolder. Wulfar's will, in Hickes, Diſſert. epiſtolar. p. 
54. Thus in Byrhtric's will, healpne band xylvenne. Ibid. p. 51. and Lambarde's 
Perambulation of Kent, p. 543, 544. Mr. Lambarde's tranſlation of theſe 
words ſeems much more exact than what Dr. Hickes has given us from the 
Textus Roffenſis. Mr. Lambarde ſays a half-bend gilt, the literal verſion: 
The Textus, dimidiam vittam capitis auream. Half a riband, let it be ever 
ſo rich, was but an odd legacy. But healpe in the original does not expreſs 
the quantity, but the form; that it was a half-circle, either of ſilver gilt or 
of gold, as thoſe in Wulfar's will certainly were. This is a remarkable in- 
ſtance how much the Saxon ladies imitated the Roman dreſs. See Montfau- 
con, Antiqq. expl. tom. III. part i. plate xxiv, xxv. and the coins of ſeveral 
empreſſes, as Marciana, Sabina, Severina, Salonina, &c. He ſuppoſes the La- 
tin name of this ornament was Calantica, Burt query ? The Calantica ſeems 
to have been made of lighter materials. 

[/] * quatuor corollas, quae bis centum mancuſas auri pendent.” Vid. Hickes, 
Notes on Wotton's Conſpectus, p. 18. They were ſometimes much heavier: 
duae corollae, quae duas libras pendent.” Ibid. p. 31. 
| weighed 
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weighed 200 Mancuſes, A biſhop of Worceſter pre- 
ſented one of the Mercian princes with two bracelcts, 
which weighed forty-five Mancuſes [u]. Byrtrick [ 
leaves to the church of Rocheſter a collar of forty Man- 
cuſes; and to a lady a bracelet of thirty Mancuſes of gold. 
And perhaps it was to purchaſe ſome of theſe female orna- 
ments, that, in a marriage contract, we meet with a pound 
of gold payable to the bride ſo]. It was uſual among 
the politeſt nations for the goldſmiths to eſtimate the 
weight of jewels by the current coins. Thus, in Plautus, 
« Inaureis [y] da mihi 

« Faciundas pondo duum nummum ſtalagmia.“ 

The directions here given were to make each of theſe 
car- rings a Drachma in weight. This was long before the 
Drachma was reduced to the eighth part of the ounce. 
It is certain, that, where the Drachmae were the gold- 
ſmiths weights, they were likewiſe the common coins: 
And is not the fact almoſt as evident in this caſe, that 
where the Mancuſes were the uſual goldſmiths weights, 
they had certainly ſuch coins. The coins of any other 
country would never have been made, for very obvious 
reaſons, the ſtandard of the Saxon weights. 

So much gold perpetually paſſing among them in all 


the forms of elegance and buſineſs; as it was wrought 


[m] © Duas bradiolas aureas fabrefactas, quae penfarent xLv mancuſas. 
Hemingius, de terris eccl. Wigorn. p. 86. 437. 

I] Lambarde's Perambulation, and Hickes, Diſſertatio epiſtolar..ut ſupra. 
%] Somner's Gavelkind, p. 195. 

[?] Plauti Menaechmi, Act. III. fc. iii. 17. Nummus in Plautus, when 
gold is not mentioned, always ſigniſies the Drachma. See above, Appendix 
10 Chap. III. 9 
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into plate, coronets, collars, bracelets, half circles of gold 
for the hair, even the handles of books, and every orna- 
mental purpoſe whatſoever, can we ſuppoſe it poſſible, 
that they ſhould never apply it to the moſt uſeful of all 
purpoſes, the ſtriking of coins? Could their princes hape 
any other way of employing it more to their own, or the 
nation's honour? This had been done in almoſt all the 
Gothic ſettlements, ever ſince the ſubverſion of the 
Roman government; and this evidence muſt convince 
us, that our monarchs, now grown more conſiderable 
and ranking higher in Europe, followed their example. 
There was certainly no more difficulty in coining a Man- 
cus than a penny. Towards the middle of the ninth 
century, our artiſts in England were not much inferior 
to the beſt in Europe. Alfred eſpecially is diſtinguiſhed 
for his great ſkill and taſte in works of elegance ; one 
ſpecimen [q] of his gold-enamel is accidentally pre- 
ſerved. * 


[9] Hickes, Theſaurus, vol. I. p. 142. and Wotton's Conſpectus, p. 18, 
Alfred is much and juſtly celebrated for his {kill and taſte in the finer arts 
But ſome of theſe accounts, as they now ſtand, ſet the ſplendor and maguif- 
cence of this reign rather too high. Thus Aﬀer ſays: 

« Quid loquar de civitatibus et urbibus renovandis, et aliis, ubi nunquan 
« fuerunt, conſtruendis ? De acdificiis 'AURErs et ARGENTEIS incomparabil- 

ter, illo edocente, fabricatis?” Aſſer, ed. Wiſe, p. 58. 

Would it not be wrong to ſuppoſe that ſuch an opulent monarch had no 
gold coins at all? But I never heard of gold or filyer houſes, unleſs it were 
in the Arabian or Monkiſh tales; for the Monks were in the marvellous not 
much inferior to the Mahometans. Matthew of Weſtminſter tells us, that 

pope Sylveſter II, by his great {kill in the occult ſciences, diſcoyered in the 


Campus Martius, at Rome, a palace of Auguſtus Caeſar, under ground, al 
of gold: 


Tuus 
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Tavs ſtands the evidence in general, ariſing from a 
great variety of facts, which prove that the uſe of gold 
was frequent and familiar among the Saxons. But this 
evidence will rife upon us, and receive a greater illuſtration - 
from the value of the Mancus, as rated in their laws, and 
the application. there made of it in their public treaties. 
For, if the Saxons had their gold coins, it is moſt pro- 
bable that they mention the value of them ; and by that 
means we may poſſibly .diſcover hence they were ori- 


« Thi terram ſolitis incantationibus aperiens latum ingredientibus introitum 
« patefecit. Conſpexerunt ingens palatium, aureos habens parietes, aurea 
« [1cunaria, aurea uni verſa. Viderunt milites aureos aureis teſſeris animum. : 
« oblectantes, &c. p. 197. 

The iſſue of the ſtory is almoſt as wonderful as the diſcovery, that the 
pope ſhould have the ſkill to find ſuch a treaſure. at Rome, and not be at all- 
the richer for it, not able to carry off a ſingle Aureus for his own uſe. If 
he attempted it, all theſe metallic guards were immediately in motion, to 
preyent his eſcape. He was juſt in the caſe of Midas, miſerably rich, 

| « divesque miſerque 

« Eflugere optat opes, et quas modo voverat, odit.“ 
It had been more in character, if the hiſtorian had ſaid, this was Nero's pa- 
lace, rather than Auguſtus's, who was remarkable for economy. Nero had 
a houſe enriched and ornamented with ſuch a profuſion of gold. and jewels, 
that it was called. domus aurea, one of the. vaineſt, and moſt extravagant 
pieces of ancient architecture, that we hear of. The hiſtorian-had reaſor 
to ſay of this laviſh prince, and that was ſaying-a great deal, on. in alia re 
damngſior quam in aedificando. Suet. in Nerone, cap. 31. Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. 
c. 42, As all the editors of Aſſer, and the compilers of Alfred's life at Oxford 
have let this account of his gold and filver houfes paſs without any 
animadverſion, and, as this miſtake appears to be of long. ſtanding, Florence. 
of Worceſter having copied it without . altering a ſing]e word, it 1s, time it 
ſhould be corrected. Inſtead of AEDIFICLIS AuREIS Ct ARGENTEIS, there can 4 
ve no doubt, but we ought to read orIFIcIIS aurers et argenteis incompara- 4 
liter, es edocente, fabritatis. For this was certainly part of Alfred's charac- 
ter: AURIFICES et artifices ſuos amnes edocere. Aller ibid. et Flor, Wigorn. p.538, 
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ginally taken. The cuſtomary, if not the only, name 
for theſe coins among the Saxons was the Mancus ot 
Mancs. But this appellation was not peculiar to the 
Saxons, nor of Saxon original. They adopted the uſe 
of the word, as well as the coin. The name and valye 
of their Mancus, though not intirely Roman, came, like 
their ſhilling, from Italy. It was formed from the 
Latin manu-cuſus ; juſt as manu-ductus, manu-miſſus, 
manu-ſcriptus, and more of that claſs. It occurs in the 
Latin gloſſes, which Eccard [V] publiſhed out of the Flo- 
rentine library. The writers of the middle age ſome- 
times uſe the word indiſcriminately, for any gold coin 
whatſoever. Not being very well acquainted with the 
value of ancient coins, they gave them the moſt reſped- 
able names, that were given to the ſpecies then current 
among them. Thus Iſo [5] Magiſter calls the Philippei 
or Solidi of thoſe emperors, Mancuſi; though this was 
much below their real value, being ſtruck before the So- 
lidus was reduced to the Byzantine ſtandard, and by 
princes, who were remarkable for not diminiſhing their 
coins. One of the firſt places, that we certainly meet 
with an authentic mention of theſe Mancuſi is in the 
papal biographer [] Anaſtaſius. Maſtulus, a Primicerius 
of the church of St. Peter's in Rome, leaves an eſtate to 
charitable uſes, to be diſpoſed of at the pope's diſcretion, 
i. e. Hadrian I, The executors gave the pope for that 
purpoſe a portion of the church of St. Leucia cum fund! 
et caſalibus, et in auro $0L100s MANCo080S numero di- 


[r] Vid. apud Argelati de nummis Italiae, Vol. I. p. 114. 


[5] © Iſoni Magiſtro Philippei vocantur Mancuſi.“ Id. ut ſupra, p. 117. 
L. Vid. Anif{taf. in vita Hadriani I. &c. centos. 
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centos. Hadrian came to the pontificate in A. D. 772, 

during the reign of the laſt of the Lombard kings in Italy, 

The grants and edicts of the Frank emperors, who ſuc- 
cceded them, prove that theſe Mancoſi were coins in 
COMMON ule. 

$01.100s, in this paſſage, means nothing more than 
Aureos, to ſhew that they were gold. Hludovicus Se- 
cundus, who began his reign about the middle of the 
following century, confirms and enforces a decree made 
by an archbiſhop of Milan with this penalty : 

« Siquis [] hoc hagere temptaverit, et noſtrum pri- 
« yilegium violare temptaverit, noverit ſe poena damnan- 
« dum mille Mancoſis auri.” 

ONE of his ſucceſſors, in another edi, ſhews us, 
what was the value of theſe Mancoſes. The emperor 
Henry II. confirming all the eſtates and privileges be- 
longing to the abbey of St. Zeno in Verona, and ſecur- 
ing an annual penſion due from it to the biſhop, gives 
him this alternative : 

_ * Sd neque [w] Epiſcopus aliquid ab 1is exquirat, ſeu 
s aliquam moleſtiam inferat, nifi tantum, quod anTi- 
« quiTus conſtitutum eſt, in feſtivitate Sti. Zenonis, aut 
* mancuſos xx, aut ſolidos 1, cum clericis ſuis accipiat.“ 
Tun emperor fixes the penſion due from the convent 
to the biſhop according to the ancient practice (which 
cannot be ſuppoſed leſs than one or two centuries), and 
eſtimates the value of this payment in each of the two 


[2] Muratori apud Argelati de nummis Italiae, Vol. I. p. 114- 
[w] Id. ibid. p. 118. 
O o ſorts 
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ſorts of Aurei then current in his dominions, the Italian 
Mancuſes, and the Frank Sols. The very ſame eſtimate 
occurs in our own laws, where the Frank Sols and Saxon 
Mancuſes were certainly compared: 

“Oc verſeuneſſe [x] regis eſt in cauſis communibus xx 
© mancae; quae faciant 1 ſolid.” 

Tr1s proves the equality of the Saxon and Italian 
Mancuſes by the moſt unexceptionable evidence, the laws 
and edicts of both theſe countries. The Frank Solidi 
had for ſome ages before paſſed at twelve pence; and if 
fifty Solidi of twelve pence were equal to twenty Man- 
cuſes, each Mancus muſt be two Solidi and a half, or 
thirty pence. 'This was by all accounts the exact value 
of the firſt Saxon Mancus, In one paſſage of their laws 
an ox is valued at a Mancus | y |, in another at [Z] thirty 
pence. And therefore Brompton, in his verſion of the 
former law, ſays, una [a] manca, i. e. xxx Denarii, 
Their manner of proceeding in judicial cauſes was faxed 
by the laws at the ſame eſtimate : if a perſon [4] refuſed 
to ſubmit to the rules or deciſion of a court, the fine 
was ſometimes rated in Mancuſes. If the property or 
point in queſtion was above the value of four |c] Man- 
cuſes, or half a pound, the defendant muſt have twelve 


[x] Leg. Saxon. p. 250. Brompton et Somner, Overherneſſa. In the laws 
of Edward the elder, this fine is eſtimated at 120 ſhillings, which were equa 
to 20 Mancuſes. Bromp. c. 836. 

[ y] Leg. Saxon. p. 66. 

[Zz] Id. p. 129. 

La] Brompton apud Decem ſcriptores, p. 854, 

[] Leg. Saxon. ut ſupra, p. 250. 

[c] Ibid. p. 47. 

compur © 
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compurgators. The Saxon legiſlators of that age would 
no more have fixed the price of an ox (the property of 
every churl in the kingdom) at ſuch an eſtimate as a 
Mancus, if it had been only a foreign coin, than our le- 
oiflators would now at ſo many Louisd'ors. In ſuch in- 
ſtances as theſe, which more immediately concerned al- 
moſt the loweſt rank of inhabitants, to make the laws 
ſpeak the language of another country, and adjuſt their 
legal fines and petty controverſies by the value of ſuch 
coins as were never uttered from their own mints, muſt 
have been a very unaccountable abſurdity. 


Tus appears likewiſe by another very great authority 
appealed to before. Archbiſhop Aeltric, ſpecifying the 
ſeveral ſorts of money in England, ſays, pip penega [c] 
emaciað ænne pcillng, I xxx pene a ænne mancs ; five pennies 
make a ſhilling, and thirty pennies a Mancs. The arch- 
biſhop, as appears by the broken remains of the former 
paragraph, had obſerved that the Romans had a great 
variety of names for their coins, but the Engliſh had uſually 
only three, The Romans applied all their nummulary lan- 
guage to ſuch real coins, as were ſtruck within that em- 
pire : and muſt not the Engliſh appellations be under- 
ſtood in the ſame manner ? Is there any other way of 
making tolerable ſenſe of this paſſage, but by admitting 
that the Mancus was an Engliſh coin? To take it in 
any other view, makes the paragraph contradi& itſelf; 


[e] Somner's Lex. Saxon ad finem Aelfrici Gram. Saxon. p. 52. All that 
remains of that imperfe& paragraph is this, On leven xppece mænippealde 
*++++++++.+ edel; ac on Enzlire nir nan papa Lepunelic buton ppin anum. 
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for a pound is certainly as much money of account as 3 
Mancus or a Shilling. If the archbiſhop had not con- 
fined the obſervation to his own country, he would have 
enlarged his catalogue by the Byzantine Aurei and the 
Frank Sols. The value of the Mancus gives a very 
caſy method of aſcertaining its weight. The exchange, 
long before the Mancus made its appearance as an Eng- 
liſh coin, was much altered in the Weſtern parts of Eu- 
rope, and fixed at twelve [4] to one: And from theſe 
premiſes, the value of the Mancus, the current exchange, 
and the proportion which the Mancus bore to the firſt 
Frank Solidus, the weight of it may, within a grain or 
two, be eaſily deduced. Thirty Saxon pennies (not 
eſtimating in their inaccurate coinages the fraction of a 
grain) would be about 660 Troy grains; the twelfth 
part of which number is 55. The proportion between 
the Saxon Mancus and the firſt Frank Solidus was as 
three to four; the one rated at forty, the other at thirty, 
pence. The Mancus therefore was about one fourth part 
leſs than that Solidus, which, as Mr. Greaves has ſtated 
the Roman pound, weighed, 73 Troy grains: Deduct 
the fourth part of ſeventy-three, and the remainder will 


[d ] An edi& of Charles the Bald A. D. 864, a little before Alfred's reign, 
fixes the exchange at twelve to one: Ut in omni regno noſtro non amplius 
vendatur hbra auri puriſſime cocti, niſi DUoDECIM libris argenti de novis et 
meris denarits, Baluzii Capit. regum Francorum in edicto Piſtenſi, c. xxiv- 
Vol. II. p. 185. But this exchange was much older; it muſt take place as 
early as the firſt reduction of their legal Solidus to twelve pence, and twenty 
of theſe Solidi to the pound. Dr. Hickes reckons the exchange much too 
low, in ſtating it only as ten to one. For this is the proportion he, aſſigns 
Mancuſa auri decies valebat mancuſam argenti. Diſſert. epiſtol. p. 109- 


be 
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be 54 2, or, without the fraction, 55, the very ſame 
weight as in the former eſtimate. The concurrent evi- 
dence of theſe two eſtimates, which are alone ſufficient 
to determine the weight of the Mancus very nearly, will 
receive a conſiderable addition by comparing them with 
1 numerous ſet of coins of the ſame claſs, which differ 
only in name from it : But of this below. 

Wurx the Saxons began to coin gold is very uncertain, 
and perhaps not to be diſcovered by the moſt diligent re- 
ſearches. We have no Saxon laws remaining between 
Ina and Alfred, which are the moſt authentic evidence of 
facts, becauſe they have received the ſanction of public 
authority. And during that long and dark interval, we 
have very little light from hiſtory, which, next to the 
laws themſelves, gives the moſt ſatisfactory information: 
For hiſtorians could have no inducement to repreſent the 
current coins of the kingdom different from what they 
truly were; and no credit, if they attempted it. The 
firſt authentic account of the currency of theſe coins in 
England, that I have met with, ariſes from our connex- 
ions with the ſee of Rome. About the concluſion of the 
eighth century, Cenwulf [e] king of Mercia ſent an em- 
baſſy to Leo III. requeſting that the. juriſdiction of the 
metropolitical ſee of Canterbury, which his predeceflor 
Offa had preſumed to violate, might be reſtored, and 
ſettled by his authority. This embaſly was attended 
with a preſent of 120 Mancuſes, which the pope, out of 


[e] Malmſbury, De geſtis regum. Et Parkeri Hiſtoria Archiep. Cant. 
cd. Drake, p. 97. 


a pure 
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a pure regard for the king's falvation, received very 
courteouſly. There are indeed ſome appearances among 
the doubtful remains of that age, that the Mancus was 
current in England long before Cenwulf's reign. But all 
the Latin deeds, grants, and conveyances, which we meet 
with under the different periods of the Saxon govern- 
ment, are to be read with great caution, and require the 
whole ars diplomatica to diſtinguiſh the fictitious from 
the genuine inftruments. We are much obliged to the 
care and courteſy of thoſe gentlemen, who, from the 
public repoſitories, not always ſo eaſy of acceſs, have 
publiſhed large collections of theſe ancient charters. But 
the obligation had been much greater, if they had en- 
tered into a more critical examination of theſe remains, 
and ſhewn what marks of ſuſpicion, fraud, or authenti- 
city, and conſequently what credit, belonged to them, 
Many of them are undoubtedly forgeries, as Dr. Hickes 
./] and Mr. Wanley have obſerved ; but pious fraud, 
drawn up with no bad intention, but purely to ſecure 
the eſtates, then veſted in the monaſteries or churches, 
from the violent rapacity of Norman conquerors. The 
Saxon grants were often made without any writing at all, 
by giving livery and ſeiſin before witneſſes ; but the Nor- 
mans, allowing no claim to paſs without written evi- 
dence, the monks were ſometimes ſet to work in framing 
theſe titles. Dr. Hickes [g] has made a very liberal con- 


ceſſion, and given up one whole claſs, as ſplendide men- 


[/ ] Theſaur, ling. Septent. et Wanleii Catal. hiſtorico-criticus lib. vet. 
ſeptentrionalium. 


[Lg.] Hickes, ut ſupra, in Praefat. general. p. xxxv. 
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daces, i. e. all thoſe inſtruments where the ſubſcriber 
marks are ornamented either with vermilion or gold: and 


perhaps the very mentioning of gold coins in theſe deeds 
till towards the cloſe of the eighth century, as well as the 
affixing of golden croſſes, may create ſome ſuſpicions. The 
firſt of them, that has fallen under my obſervation, is 
found among the archives of the church of Chicheſter, and 
is certainly ſpurious. Its many inconſiſtencies cannot eſ- 
cape the notice of the moſt negligent reader. I ſhall 
exhibit [] it below. There are other inſtruments of 


V Charta difta Nothgidae de iiſdem tributariis datis S. Wilfrido. 

« Ego Nothgide famula Chriſti praefatam terram illam, quae michi 
per manus conſanguineorum meorum in propriam poteſtatem Cdeeſt for- 
« ſan, venit] trado Wilfrido epiſcopo reverendiſſimo, hoc eſt, xxx111, 
« tributariorum ; meque ei monacham facio, praeſtante Domino, deyota men- 
te paratam peregrinari coram Deo omnipotenti. 

* Ego Offa rex Merciorum illam -donationem, quae in alia parte hujus 
e paginulae pleniſſime ſcripta tenetur, cum meis fideliſſimis teſtibus fir- 
«© miter firmo. Ego Offa rex ſanctae crucis ſignum impono I cum aliis 
teſtibus. 

* Ego Fdelwulf gratia Dei occidentalium Saxonum rex, quae donavi 
cum figno crucis Chriſti propria manu impono, et ab omni regali 
« ſervitio, et omni ſecularium cauſarum abſoluta ſervitute. Si hoc quis 
% minuere vel mutare praeſumpſerit, noſcat ſe ante tribunal Chriſti ra— 


« ttonem redditurum, niſi prius ſatisfactione emendaverit. 


« Ego Eolwulf rex Merciorum hanc praefatam terram ſecundum pe- 
« titionem Renired epiſcopi, et ejus placabili | dee/t for/an pecunia | id eſt, nu- 
© mero centum mancuſſae, ab omnibus curis ſecularibus in eecleſiaſticam 
« libertatem pardonabo, cum meis fidelibus teſtibus, et illis rogantibus, et 
e conſentientibus. I Eadbricth epiſcopus. Renired epiſcopus. Sired 
„dux. Y Wulfrid dux. Acta ſunt haec in villa, quae dicitur Deaniton.“ 
Dugdale's Monaſt. Vol. III. p. 116, e Cod. Mf. in regiſtro ep. Ciceſtrenſis, 
cui titulus, Carte regum, epiſcoporum, et ducum Saxonicorum, de terris do- 
natis, &c. Liber olim magiſtri Willi Reed ep. Ciceſtrenſis, A. D. 1369. 

What a number of objections lie againſt the credit of this ſhort con- 


veyance? It appears by a counterpart to this deed, mentioned in the very 
this 
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this kind at the beginning of the ninth century, which 
mention eſtates purchaſed, and paid for in Mancuſes; 
In this reſpect they agree very well with the language of 
the age, though in others they are not free from ſome of 
theſe unwelcome ſuſpicions. Three of them are pur- 
chaſes made by archbiſhop Wulfric from the Mercian and 
Kentiſh princes ; which are already accuſed of keeping 
bad company. Mr. Wanley [z], ſays, of the whole col- 
lection, in which they occur, haud pauca falſa, fiftitia, 
et corrupta inveniuntur. He does not indeed ſtigmatize 
theſe three [] particular conveyances; but it is plain, 
that the language of them all is Norman ; the land men- 


firſt clauſe, that it was dated A. D. 692: Offa, the firſt ſubſcrib- 
er to this donation, came to the crown above half a century after the 
date of theſe premiſes. Was there ever any ſuch king as Edelwulf 
among the Weſt-Saxons; or as Eolwulf among the Mercians ? Or exen 
as Nothelm, who is ſaid in the former grant to be rhe brother of this 
lady, the great founder of the epiſcopal church at Selſea, and king of Suſſex! 
There is no ſuch name among all the South-Saxon princes. Be- 
ſides, if ſuch a prince ever exiſted, he could not be the founder of this 
church. Bede, a contemporary hiſtorian of the greateſt authority, ſays, 
that the grant of Selſey was made by Edilwalch, the laſt of the 8. 
Saxon kings. Lib. iv. c. 13. Eddius, the author of Wilfrid's life in the 
eighth century, ſays the ſame thing. And, without obſerving any more 
of theſe inconſiſtencies, was there ever any ſuch biſhop as Renired in 
the whole Saxon catalogue? Is it poſſible to look upon ſuch records as 
theſe, as any real evidence of the facts they mention? This may ſerve 
as a ſpecimen, to ſhew what mean workmen were ſometimes employed in 
this office. But it muſt be allowed, that many of them that are really 
forgeries, were drawn up by abler hands; though the very worſt of 
them were perhaps ſufficient to ſecure their poſſeſſions againſt the Nor- 
mans, who in general knew fo. little of the Saxon hiſtory, that they 
were capable of being deluded by the groſſeſt impoſitions. 

[i] Mr. Wanley's catalogue, p. 258, 262, &c. 

[+] Id. ibid. 258. No. 10. 262, Ne. 82, 
tioned 
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tioned is terra totidem aratrorum, not hydarum, as is 
more uſual in the Saxon forms. Beſides, annexing 
the year of the indiction along with the year of our Lord 
has no favourable appearance. If this means the Cae- 
ſarean or Conſtantinian indiction [I], biſhop Beve- 
rege, ſays, that among us, nuſguam, ni fallor, uſitata. 
If the papal indiction, did it begin quite ſo early? It is 
certain that neither Cenwulf's nor Leo's letters of the 
ſame age, and none of the Saxon wills, even of later date, 
erer mention it. But the laſt of theſe three conveyances 
lies under more obvious objections: It is an inſtrument 
i] of bargain and fale between archbiſhop Wulfric and 
Ceolwulf, who is there called rex Merciorum vel Cantu- 
ariorum, A. D. 822. The two principal things here aſ- 
ſerted, as facts, are neither of them true; Ceolwulf was 
neither King of Mercia nor of Kent at that time. His ſhort 
reign of two years was remarkable only for its weakneſs 
and misfortunes. He was deprived [] of the kingdom 
of Mercia A. D. 821. by the Danes, and no prince ever 
held another kingdom in vaſſalage, who was not able to 
defend his own. Baldred was at that time king of Kent, 
who was attacked the next year by a detachment [o] of 
the Weſt-Saxon troops under prince Athelwulf, and en- 
tirely ſubdued, But, though theſe grants may be forge- 
ries, yet, during the reign of this very. prince, we have 
unqueſtionable evidence of the currency of Mancuſes in 
England. Aſſer Menevenſis ſays, that [p ] Æthelwulf 


[{] Vid. Chronol. I. ii. c. 5. [m] Wanley's catal. py263, No. LXXXVII. 
[2] Chron. Sax. p. 70. et Ethelwerd, 1. iii. c. 2. [o] Ethelwerd, ut ſupra. 
Y“ Romae quoque omni magnam pro anima ſua pecuniam, 1. e. trecentag 
mancuſas portari praccepit,” Aſſer edit, Wiſe 13. 
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ſent yearly to Rome 300 Mancuſes. His devotion, ac- 
cording to the humour of that age, induced him to viſit 
Rome. He ſent young Alfred thither, with a great re- 
tinue of Saxon nobility, to form the firſt ſteps of his 
education in that city, which was undoubtedly at that 
time the politeſt part of Europe. The remains of an- 
cient arts and elegance, which Alfred faw there, made 
very ſtrong impreſſions. There he acquired a taſte for 
thoſe improvements, which he afterwards attempted in 
England. His genius had certainly done great thingy, 
if the evil genius of that age had permitted him to exert 
it, But, under all the difficulties he encountered, he 
enlarged the commerce [y, and increaſed the caſh of 
the kingdom : thefe Mancufes, during his reign, feem to 
have had a more national and frequent currency, other- 

[9] His improvements in trade and navigation were excellent. He 
was the 'firſt perſon, who built gallies, or larger ſhips, in England. The 
hiſtorians are very particular in deſcribing them; that .they were much 
better ſailors, leſs liable to overſet, and twice as large as any built before 
his time. Chron. Sax. p. 48. Hoveden, p. 400. | 

If the account given of his embaſfy into India may be depended on, lis 
views in trade were very extenſive; and I fee no ſort of reaſon to rejet it, it 
we only take India in a little larger ſenſe, It paſſes current with two hiſto- 
rians, who were never charged either with an abundanceof credulity, or wait 
of penetration. One of them fays, that Alfred lent ſhips and money to under- 
takers, who went as far as Alexandria in Egypt, and from thence extended 
their commerce to the Perſian Gulf. Voltaire's Gen. Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 103, 
Hume, vol. I. p. 68, 69. Malmesbury, p. 44. 

How much the caſh of the kingdom was increaſed appears by the Savon 
Weregilds, The churl's, or twyhind's, was in Ina's time xxx ſhillings, in A. 
fred's cc. v. Leg. Sax. p. 25. 47. eſtimated by the fame ſhilling. 

Malmesbury deſcribes a church, which he built at Athelney, ſomething 
tke the Pantheon at Rome; perhaps an humble imitation of it: Eccleſum 


n novo aediſicandi genere compattam . . . . « . . . quatuor cancellis opere 
[phaerico in circuitu ductis. De geſtis pontif. p. 255. | 


wile 
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wiſe he had never made them, as was before obſerved, 
one of the popular eſtimates in his laws. His very mu- 
nificent preſents were rated by the ſame value. He gaye 
one copy of his own tranſlation of pope Gregory's Paſto- 
ral [7], which he called the Heard/man's book, to every 
cathedral church in his kingdom ; and along with it an 
Aeſtel [o], or handle to the volume, worth 30 Mancuſes 
the work, no doubt, and materials both included), with 
this ſolemn injunction; Ego praecipio in Dei nomine, ne 

uis de libris hunc aks TEL tollat, neque librum de templo. 


= His ſon Edward, in order to finiſh the monaſtery, which 


his father had begun at Wincheſter, was obliged to pur- 
chaſe ſome ground of the old convent, at the exorbitant 
price of a Mancus for every foot : Ad unumquemque 
pedem mancam t] auri pondere publico penſitauit. What 
Malmeſbury tranſlates pondere publico was probably in the 
original be hurvinzer gepihce, and meant, that a moſt 
ſcrupulous payment was exacted, coins of the due legal 
weight, the ſame as his father's. Soon after this reign, 
the ravages of the Danes diſtreſſed the kingdom extreme- 
ly, and exhauſted it's caſh ; but, notwithſtanding theſe 
oppreſſions, theſe Mancuſes, in ſome form or other, 


[r Wiſe's Aﬀer, p. 90. ex Alfredi praefatione ad Paſtorale. 

] Aeſtel is here tranſlated /tylus, i. e. graphium, ſive ſtylus ſcriptorius 
But ſuch an inſtrument could ſcarce be of that value. Malmesbury calls i; 
pugillares, as if the preſent conſiſted of a tablet and ſtyle both, But Mr. 
Hearne has ſhewn, with great probability, that Aeſtel here means only the um- 
bilicus, or handle to the ſtick, on which the volume was rolled, which uſed to 
be richly ornamented. v. Hearne's diſſertation xxi. in Vol. III. of Leland's Iti- 
ncrary, The word ſtele is ſtill uſed in many parts of England for a handle. 

% Malmſbury, De geſtis reg. p. 46. Paying money by weight is a ſuffici- 
cat proof that it was no nominal eſtimate. | : 

P p 2 continued 


perors, who immediately ſucceeded them, the name of 
Ducat, not ſo ſuitable to the rank and authority of theſe 
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continued till towards the concluſion of the Saxon go- 
vernment. The heriots of the nobility are chiefly eſti- 
mated by this ſtandard in Canute's laws. 

Tux origin of this coin is juſt as uncertain as the time 
of its introduction among the Saxons. Its firſt appear- 
ance was undoubtedly in Italy. Rubeus [2], in his hiſ- 
tory of Ravenna, ſays, it was firſt ſtruck during the ex- 
archate, when the principal cities of Italy were ſubje& 
to governours of their own chooſing, with the title of 
dukes, and was thence called the Ducat. Perhaps, when 
that country was under the more abſolute and enlarged 
government of the Lombard kings, or the Frank em- 


princes, was changed into Mancus; and then appro- 
priated to this ſpecies of coin only. But whatſoever oc- 
caſioned this alteration: of a name, the Ducat and Man- 
cus were, in weight and. value, the very ſame coins. We 
have already ſeen that the Saxon- Mancus, current for 
thirty pence, was the eighth part of their pound, and 
that it was one quarter leſs than the firſt Frank Solidus, 
which paſſed for forty of theſe pence. 


Taz Byzantine Solidus of that age, which was copied 
by the Franks at their firſt ſettlement, was ſix in the ounce, 


and conſequently a coin one quarter leſs muſt be eight 
in the ounce, exactly the very ſame as the Drachma, or 
Milliarenſis, then current in that empire. Hence there 
is ſome reaſon to conclude in favour of Rubeus's opinion, 


L] Hieronymi Rubei hiſtoria Ravennatis, p. 177. edit. 1589. 1 
that 
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that the Mancus, or Ducat, was ſtruck originally in Ro- 
man dies, being an aliquot part of their pound, and coin- 
ciding fo preciſely with their ſilver coins. For the weight 
of the Milliarenſis was, at eight in the ounce, fifty four 
Troy grains and three quarters. The weight even of all 
the modern Ducats [w], whatever country they belong to, 
is fifty three Troy grains, with the fraction of a grain 
more or leſs in different countries; a ſtrong preſumption 
of their Roman original, and a demonſtration that the 
Ducat and the Mancus were but different names for the 
ſme coin. No wonder then that this coin ſhould be 
adopted in England during the Saxon times, when it made 
its way into ſo many different kingdoms, and was by 
degrees eſtabliſhed, not. only almoſt all over Europe, but 
in Aſia and Africa likewiſe, Indeed, as its currency was 
calarged, it aſſumed ſeveral other names, according to 
the taſte and language of different countries. Thus at 
Venice, and in Barbary, it was called the Chequeen | x] ;. 
at Conſtantinople, the Sultani; in Egypt, the Sheriff; 
in Italy, Spain, Germany, Hungary, and Holland, it kept, 
or re- aſſumed, its original name, the Ducat [y]. The 


[w] See Dr. Arbuthnot's Table of the aſſays, weights, and, value, of all 
the modern Ducats; and Mr. Greaves's Table, at the end of his Denarius. . 

[x] The etymologiſts are not agreed about the origin of the word Che- 
queen, or Sequin. The Italians derive it from Zecca, which ſignifies a mint; 
but the Dean of Exeter, with much greater probability, makes it of an caſt» 
ern original, from the Arabic Scheit h; and then it ſignifies the very ſame. 
thing as Sultani. ; 

[ »] © Ducatus a ducibus fic diftus.” Heniſch. De aſſe, p. 207. Sultam, as 
Menage informs us, ſignifies Imperial; and Scheriſf, Princely or Noble. The 
very ſame taſte prevailed in almoſt all the names chat were given to our 
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very legend upon the reverſe of one of the Dutch Ducatz, 
AD LEGEM IMPERIT, is a plain intimation, from whence they 
were introduced into that country. All theſe names, though 
of different languages, imply the ſame thing; viz. the rank 
and dignity of the perſon, whoſe authority gave them 
their proper figure and circulation. They were afterward, 
called Florens [>], but whether from the city of that 
name, or from their impreſſion, is uncertain; but moſt 
probably the latter. All theſe coins [a], though truck in 
ſo many different countries, did not differ from one ano- 
ther above a grain or two at moſt; which certainly proye 
that they were all intended for the ſame currency, copied 
in the weight from one another, and ſtruck originally for 
the greater eaſe and advantage of exchange and com- 
merce in all theſe countries. 

Txt further progreſs of this coin, and the ſhort oc- 
caſional reception of it even in the Byzantine empire, 


firſt gold coins after the Conqueſt ; as, the Noble, Rial, Sovereign, or Dou- 
ble-rial. Thus in Italy, about A. D. 1222, they ſtruck Double-ducats, and 
called them Auguſtales : 

Ut quilibet nummus aureus (ſpeaking of theſe coins) recipiatur, et ap- 
5 pendatur pro quarta parte unciae . . . . ſub poena . . . . etc.” as the Impe- 
rial edict directed. Muratori, apud Argelati, De nummis Italiae, p. 112. 

If the Double-ducats were a quarter of an ounce, it is certain that the 
Ducats and Mancuſes muſt be the ſame coins. | 

[z] This is the caſe of the Floren: it appears by its weight to be only 
another name of the ſame coin: Libra auri, xcvi florent : uncia auri, vill fir 
reni. Exactly the ſame proportion as the Ducats. Muratori, ut ſupra, p. 199. 

Populus Florentinus coepit percutere nummos aureos, quos Florenos (ali 
«© Ducatus) appellarunt, ea de cauſa, quod in altera parte nummi Lilium in- 
* {criptum fuerat, et in altera effigies Sti Johannis Bapriſtae.” Id. ib. p. 130. 
I have weighed one of theſe old Florens, which had not loſt above 3 or 4 
grains of its weight. | 


[a] See Dr. Arbe thnot's and Mr. Grea ves's Tables, ut ſupra. 


appeal 8 
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appears from a paſſage in Zonaras, which I ſhall take 
the liberty of producing as it wants to be corrected and 
explained. Zonaras ſays that Nicephorus Phocas, during 
the diſtreſs of his finances, leſſened their gold coins: the 


words are: 

G7 [4] yas xdvs Ty]og vouiopalog c Rc i Fol uby s 
 :.:y0- 70 TETAPTHPON ere, xohobuou; turd von Y 
cab, x. 7.» Mam cum uſque ad eum unuſquisgque ſoli- 
dus exagium penderet, ille TETARTERUM excogitavit, ſolidi 
pondus immimuens, &c. 

Tun Solidus was fixed at the ſixth part of the ounce 
by Conſtantine, and continued at that weight ever after- 
wards, till Phocas made this alteration [c]; but what 
the alteration was is not quite ſo clear from the preſent 
reading. It will be right to take Dufreſne's obſervations 
upon this paſſage, in order to come. at it's true mean- 
ing: | | 

« Tradunt [d] Scylitzes et Zonaras Nicephorum Pho- | 
cam Imperatorem monetas ſuas pondere imminuiſſe; et 
* cum ad ea uſque tempora nummus [i. e. aureus] exa- 
gium penderet, Terag]ngoy inveniſſe. Ex quibus redac- 
* tum ſolidi pondus ad quartam partem quidam; quomodo 
e Quartarios vocat Lampridius : alii ſolidum quarta legi- 
* timi.ponderis parte imminutum eſſe volunt. Cui poſ- 


[5] Zonaras, tom. II. edit. Veneta. p. 159. 


c] An alteration of no long continuance; for the Byzantine aureus was 


reſtored again to its former weight, which laſted to the concluſion of that 
empire. 


[4] Dufreſne, De nummis Conſtantinopolitanis, p. 57. 


ec tremae 
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ce tremae ſententiae favere videntur tabulae Conſtantin. 
« poli ſcriptae A. D. 1064.” 

Wirnour entering into any examination of the autho- 
rity of theſe tables, which, conſidering they were dran 
up not long after the fact here mentioned, muſt be ye. 
ry good; it will be better to reſt the point in queſ- 
tion upon ſuch evidence, as will bring it to a ſhorter 
iſſue, The point is, whether Nicephorus Phocas te- 
duced the Byzantine Solidus one fourth part of its value, 
or three parts in four; and ſo left only one fourth part 
remaining. That Solidus was never brought ſo low a; 
one fourth part of it's value; this had reduced it almoſt 
to nothing, and made it but a little heavier than a filver 
two-pence. The Frank Solidus, the loweſt of all at laſt 
that was ever coined, was much above this proportion: 
But, however, ,it muſt be allowed, that this does not 
appear from the preſent reading in Zonaras. Teague 
can ſignify nothing elſe but Ruartarius; and was very 
probably formed from that Latin original. Inſtead there- 
fore of TETAPTHPON, I ſhould not ſcruple to ſay, that we 
ought to read TETAPTHTON Eenevonge. This expreſſes the 
proper diminution. Tirn, as Heſychius expounds it, is c- 
Hel, conn, a leſſening, a privation; and rurd is privu. 
This eaſy alteration of a fingle letter corrects the abſur- 
dity of the preſent reading. Phocas, when the Imperial 
Exchequer was no longer able to furniſn the neceſſary ſup- 
plies, inſtead of the old Solidus, introduced the Ducat, or 
Mancus, which had been long current in Italy. The 
change of one letter for another was perhaps in the 8 

5 ſccriber 
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ſeriber a voluntary miſtake. One of the Byzantine fuer 
coins was called 7zr&g]nz;, a quarter of the Solidus, in 
value three Milliarenſes, or about one ſhilling and nine 
ence of our money. This, as a more familiar word, 
was admitted into the text, though quite foreign to the 
purpoſe : for the coin, which Zonaras ſpeaks of, was gold; 
a diminution of the legal Solidus. Phocas, when his finan- 
ces were failing, had recourſe to. this expedient ; he in- 
troduced the next moſt valuable Aureus then in Europe, 
inſtead of their own. 
Uron the whole, the weight and value of the Mancus, 
by its intire coincidence with a numerous ſet of coins of 


the ſame claſs, and its proportion to others that are gyell 
known, turns out with as much clearneſs, as could well be 


expected in ſo remote a ſubject, when no remains of it have 


been yet diſcovered. But, under this diſadvantage, it is juſt 
upon the ſame foot, as all the other Italian Ducats or Man- 
cuſes of that age. For is any one of them now remaining, 
as old as the Saxon times? I never heard of any: And muſt 
all theſe coins be given up upon that account, as imaginary 
things, as meer money of account, which never had any real 
exiſtence ? Is not the evidence of ſo many laws, edicts, and 
hiſtorians, utterly inconſiſtent with ſuch concluſions ? 


Tir value of the Daniſh Mark and Ora, the ſubject 
of our next enquiry, as they were never carried into any 
extenſive commerce, muſt be taken from premiſes much 
more confined, The word marx had its origin from 


the Goths, and was ſpread all over Europe by the ſettle- 
Q q ments 


> 
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ments which they eſtabliſhed. Our Saxon anceſtors uſed 
the word, juſt as we do at preſent, for a particular fien 
or mark of diſtinction, affixed to any thing whatſoever 
Hence it came to ſignify the limits or boundaries of 
country, which were uſually diſtinguiſhed by ſome naty. 
ral, or artificial marks, to ſhew how far the property 
Juriſdiction of their chiefs, or communities, extended, 
Fr. Junius [e] conjectured, that the word was formed 
from the laſt ſyllable of the Greek vb ee; which is 
highly probable, as Tixuze had both theſe fignifications 
of a mark and a limit. And this laſt, as he obſerve; 
from Ariſtotle, was of very ancient uſage: T3 94 
TEKMAP Y ITEPAE Toy ovuroy £54 xd] Tv dgyainy voor 
The Northern nations often dropped part of a word, and 
pronounced the remainder roughly, which gives this con- 
jecture of Junius's all the appearance of truth. 
Tux primary ſenſe of the word ark, as a limit, has 
a manifeſt connexion with the application which was after- 
wards made of it, as a weight; and ſhews that the 
Saxons, beſides their weights and meaſures, brought 
along with them other cuftoms of thoſe people, from 
whom they were originally deſcended : I am, therefore, 
not willing to let it paſs without a few obſervations. 

Ix the infancy of ſtates, and firſt aſſignments of pro- 
perty, it was uſual to fix Termini of one kind or other 
upon the limits of provinces, and the diviſions of parti- 
cular ſettlements and eſtates. Both poets [V/] and hiſto- 


. [e] Vide Gloſſar. in voc. et Ariſtotelis Rhet. lib. i. 
174 Homer. II. /. 405 Virg. Aen. xll. 896. 


rians 
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ians are vouchers for the high antiquity of this practice. 
We find there that huge craggy ſtones were often placed 
as the landmarks of a country. As the arts improved, 
pillars were erected : Strabo [g] obſerves, that this more 
refined taſte was very ancient, and gives ſeveral inſtances 
of it in different countries. The Greeks were very exact 
in this reſpect. In the Iſthmus of Corinth, the diſtricts 
of Attica and Megaris were diſtinguiſhed by a pillar. 
From the Greeks, as from a common ſtock, this cuſtom 
ſpread among the anceſtors of the Goths, the Thracians. 
Xenophon [+] obſerves, that the petty governments of 
thoſe princes were terminated towards the Euxine ſea by 
pillars, that each of them might enjoy the peaceable diſ- 
| tribution of that plunder, which aroſe from the frequent 
wrecks upon their coaſts. From them it was continued 
through all the Gothic ſettlements in Europe. In the 
barbarous Latin of the middle ages, Terminus [i] and 
Marca are ſynonymous terms; and thus it occurs in the 
Alaman and Bavarian laws. 

Tus ſame uſe of the word Mark went: through all 


Germany, We meet with it in Charlemagne's regula- 
tions: 


[2] Ev we, vinpte 1d Tiled roid rag dens. Vol. I. p. 252. Jacob 
and Laban's pillar is almoſt as ancient as property itſelf. | 

[5] Anabaſ. ed. Hutchinſon. p. 571. The learned editor, taking this 
ſentiment in a different light, propoſes an alteration of the text, and 
would read, ge iperoxure. But the preſent reading is right: g opi- 
e210 is not, ſtelis per intervalla collocatis; but columms in fingulorum 
fimbus collocatis. 


li] Leges Bajuvar. tit, xiii. c. 9. Leges Alaman. $ 46, 47. Annales 


ad A. D. 861. 
"= on « Expulit 
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% Expulit duces, quibus cuſtodia commiſſa erat Pan- 
* nonici limitis, et Carantani, atque per ſuos Marchay; 
6 ordinavit.” 

TIE Saxons [&] diſtinguiſhed the limits of the pro- 
vinces in this country in the ſame manner. Their lays 
for purſuing robbers out of one county into another ſay: 

* Habeant ambo praepoſiturae placitum quaeſtionis 
6e hujus in communi, five fit a ſeptentrionali Marca, five 
« auſtrali.” 

Trrssz Termini were looked upon as things ſacred, and 
treated with great veneration: 


Termine [I], five lapis, five es depoſtus in agro 
„ Stipes, ab antiquis tu quoque numen habes.“ 


The terms [zu], or buſts, and half trunks of Mercury's 
ſtatues were uſed for this purpoſe among the Greeks; 
but the Roman Deus Terminalis was Jupiter: Numa's 
law with regard to theſe Termini is drawn up i in the ſame 
ſpirit with that of Moſes : 
QVEI TERMINVM UL] EXARASSIT, IPSVS ET BOVES SACRE! 
SVNTO : 


[#] Leg. Saxon. p. 68. et Brompton, p. 854. the words, ya be noh dau 
meapce, pa be juan, 

[J] Ovid. Faſtor. Lib. ii. 641. | 

[m] Vid. Spon's Recherches curieuſes, p. 107. Mercury ſeems to hare 
the name Eęus aſſigned to him, as preſiding over the limits of provinces 
and eſtates, as warden of the marches. For is it not moſt probable, that 
the Greek and Latin "Epuis and Termes or Terminus had the ſame ori- 
ginal? Hence the ſtatues of other Deities made in this form, with a 
buſt upon a ſquare pillar, were looked upon as Hermetic ſtatues, though 
none of Mercury's attributes were upon them. Thus we have Herma: 
thena, Hermapollo, Hermeracles, Hermofiris, Hermanubis, &c. &c. 
[z] Scaliger in Feſtum, v. TERMINVsõ. 


Curkd 
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Curſed Co] be he that removeth his neighbour's landmark. 


Tus was looked upon as an inſolent violation of the 
laws; an infringement of the property of communities, as 
well as private men, and therefore ſeverely puniſhed. One 
of the Agrarian laws ſays, 

« Limites decumanique [5], ut fiant, terminique ſtatu- 
« antur, curato. Quique termini hac lege ſtatuti erunt, 
« ne quis eorum quem ejicito, neve commoveto ſciens 
« dolo malo: ſiquis adverſus ea fecerit, is in terminos ſin- 
«© gulos quos ejecerit, locove moverit ſciens dolo malo, 
« ys, xx in publicum eorum, quorum intra fines is ager 
« erit, dare damnas [y] eſto.” 


was looked upon as a matter of great conſequence. 
When the boundaries between the Genoeſe [7] and Ve- 
turii were ſettled by a commiſſion from Rome, it was 
not thought below the dignity of a Roman ſenate (tho 
they were then giving laws to all Europe) to ratify and 
confirm this ſentence. The Termini erected upon theſe 


occaſions were by the Romans called Zituli [o]; becauſe 


%] Dent. xxvii. 17. 

[p] Rei agrariae Script. p 

[q] The fine here * 55 "condderable, 200 pound. J Caeſar re- 
duced it to 80 Aurei, which were in his time about 50 guineas. Nerva made 
it death in ſome caſes; Hadrian, baniſhment. At laſt the law ſtood thus: 


cc 


* opus publicum ; Honeſtiores, in inſulam, amiſſa tertia parte bonorum 
"© rclegabuntur,” Digeſt. l. xLv111. tit. xxi. Et Rei agrariae ſcript. p. 346. 
] Gruter's Inſcriptions, Vol. I. p. cctv. 


pon them. Non enim omnis titultts inſcriptionibus eſt indutus, Rei agrar. 
the 


FixING, as well as preſerving the limits of a country, 


Qui terminos effodiunt vel exarant, arboreſve terminales ſubvertunt, 
ſiquidem Servi ſua ſponte faciunt, in metallum damnabuntur : Humilicres, in 


[+] Theſe ſtones were called Tituli, even when there was no writing 
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the names of the city, or perſons to whom that territory 
belonged, were generally inſcribed upon them : And 
hence it is, that thoſe evidences and records, by which 
eſtates are granted and conveyed, are to this day called 
Titles, The elegant and learned Dr. Batteley, whoſe 
fine taſte as an Antiquary was no mean part of his cha- 
racer, has obſerved that the old Lapis || tituli in Kent 
was one of theſe remains. He differed indeed from great 
authorities in aſſigning its ſituation, and fixed it in the 
ſouth-weſt corner of that county, where the provinces of 
Kent and Suſſex are divided. It is probable, that this 
Lapis tituli was not erected till after Trajan's or Ha- 
drian's reign. For Julius Frontinus [2] ſays, that theſe 


rip. p. 146. —In this caſe, the deſign of erecting them was well known, 2; 
boundaries of a country, which were always diſtinguiſhed by ſome natural 
or artificial marks Thus Bs in Greek ſignified à Hill, a heap, an altar 
(i. e. a ſquare heap of ſtones), @ valley, a ditch ; and from this ſignification 
of Baròs came our Engliſh word bounds. 

] Antiqq. Rutupinae, p. 13. againſt the opinions of Camden, Uſher, 
Stillingfleet, and Somner. Hence moſt probably it was, that the pariſh of 
Guilford, and great part of Winchelſea, &c. contiguous to this part of Kent, 
and lying on that ſide the river Rother, were always reckoned as part of 
Suſſex; becauſe they were without this Kentiſh Lapis tituli, or Terminus. 

O] This fact is mentioned by Frontinus De coloniis in more places than 
one; and yet, by the incorrectneſs of the copies, not one of them is right. 
What is ſaid of Hadrian ſtands thus: Nam poſtea, juſſu imperatoris Hadrian, 
[eorum] vice numero limitum termini poſiti ſunt lapidei. p. 116. And again, 
Nam poſtea, juſſu imperatoris Hadriani, vice numerorum limitum termini ſunt 
Pofiti, p. 139. Forum was an addition of Goeſius's to make ſome ſenſe of 
the paſſage. Inſtead of numero in the firſt paragraph, and numerorum in the 
laſt, read /igneorum, and both are right : For that this was Hadrian's alteration 
[ jufſu Imperatoris Hadriani, vice ligneorum limitum, termini pofiti ſunt lapide!] | 
appears from the paragraph juſt preceding: Limites maritimi appellantur, 
ubi non ſunt termini lapidei, ſed lignei. Trajan's edict was, Agri terminis la- 


artificial 
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artificial Termini were ordered to be made of ſtone only 
by the edits of theſe princes; which in this weſtern 
part of the empire, before that time, conſiſted of various 
materials. Trajan's ordinance extended no further than 
the inland limits of each province : Hadrian ordered the 
ſame ſort of Termini upon the ſea coaſts. Dr. Stukely [] 
has engraved one of theſe Lapides tituli belonging to Crow- 
land abbey, an obeliſk with this inſcription, 

AIO HANC PERAM GVTHLACVS HABET SIBI METAM. 
Mzarc, from ſignifying the boundaries of a country, 
came by degrees, among almoſt all the Gothic clans, to 
ſignify the country itſelt. Thus we have the marquiſates 
of Ancona, Treviſa, Final, Miſnia, Anſpach, Braden- 
burgh, and Auſtria [w]. The two laſt were ancicntly 
reckoned the eaſtern and weſtern marches of the empire. 
And hence the kingdom of Denmark had it's name, In 
the privileges granted to the church of Hamburg by the. 
emperor Otho, the hiſtorian uſes Marcha and Regnum as 
equivalent terms: 


pideis ſunt aſſignati; or perhaps, as it ſhould be read, agris termini lapidei 
ſunt aſſignati, It was probably for this reaſon, that Frontinus called theſe 
new tituli, p. 130. lapides Graecales ; not becauſe their inſcriptions were in 
Greek; but becauſe they were of ſtone, after the manner of the Greeks. 
Frontinus obſerves, that, in the way between Rome and Oſtia, the Termini, 
which had been originally ſtipites olèagini, were removed, and lapides Grae- 
cales placed in their ſtead, Here Rigaltius would read, gregales; but what 
that means I know not. g 

[v] Itinerar. curioſ. plate p. 11. 

[w]-* He [Frederichus] traditis duobus vexillis Marchiam orientalem, 
* live Auſtriam, cum comitatibus ad eam pertinentibus reddidit. Deinde ex 
cadem Marchia cum praedictis comitatibus, quas tres dicunt, judicio prin- 
cipum Ducatum fecit.“ Seld. Tit, of Hon. p. 279. ex Othone Friſingenſi. 


« Et 
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Et quicquid proprietatis in arca vel regno [x] Da- 
ce norum ad eccleſias in honorem Dei conſtructas pertj. 
<« nere videtur.“ 

Tus ſecondary ſenſe of the word Mart, as applied to 
money, has the ſame idea annexed to it. It fignified, 
as the German [] antiquaries and etymologiſts obſerye, 
LIMITATA pecuntae ſummula, a limited ſum, or quantity, 
a fnal term, by which all their accounts and payments 
were made up and adjuſted. And in this reſpe&, tho 
the name was peculiar to ſome of the German clans, yet 
every nation, under ſome denomination or other, had its 
Mark. Thus the Mina, or nominal pound of a 100 
Drachmae, the Libra, or nominal Seſfertium pondo, were 
the Greek and Roman Marks, the fixed ſtandards to 
which all their nummulary computations were reduced, 
All our accounts paſs in the ſame manner, by a nominal 
pound ſterling, or twenty ſhillings. The Daniſh Mark 
was uſed as the final term for adjuſting their payments, 
But the ſingularity of this weight or eſtimate, and the lit- 
tle connexion which the Danes then had with the more ci- 
vilized parts of Europe, render their methods of compu- 
tation leſs capable of being illuſtrated by any correſpon- 
dent cuſtoms; and conſequently more uncertain and 
obſcure. This has occaſioned a great variety of conjec- 


[x] Vid. Privilegia eccleſiae Hammenburg apud Lindenbrogii Scriptor. 
rerum Germanicarum, p. 150. | 
[] Marca... . quaſi dicas limitata pecuniae ſummula.” Martinii Lexi- 
con in voce. Marcam vocant, quaſi limitem ; quod fit terminus menſurae pon- 
« derum inter aurifices et metallarios.” Heniſchius De aſſe, p. 103. Vide 
etiam Somneri Gloſſarium in Decem ſcriptores. 


tures 
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tures upon both theſe eſtimates, which, after all, have left 
it quite undetermined what was their true value, how 


long they were in uſe here, and whether they were 
weights only, or both weights and coins. 


$18 Henry Spelman [], who took it for granted that 
the Mark was a ſilver coin, muſt imagine that our Saxon 
and Daniſh princes had a very ſurpriſing taſte in Work- 
ing their mints; that, when the caſh of this country was 
ſo inconſiderable in reſpect of what it now is, they ſhould 
be able to ſtrike and circulate ſuch coins, as were at leaſt 
one third part larger than our preſent Crown pieces. 

Ms. Camden [a], Mr. Somner [4], Dr. Hickes, &c. 
were of a different opinion, and concluded, perhaps for 
that very reaſon, that there never was any ſuch ſilver 
coin as a Mark; that the word, when applied to that 
ſpecies, ſignified nothing more than a particular weight, 
or ſum paid in tale of that value. But as to gold, they 


were (except Dr. Hickes) of other ſentiments: They 


[z] © Antique, cum ponderoſiores cudebantur nummi, duobus ſolidis et ſex 
« denariis aeſtimata fuir [Marca]: hoc eſt idem quod Mancuſa et Manca.” 
The Gothic princes were remarkable for a different practice, for the ſmall- 
nels of their coins. The ſize of the gold and filyer coins in every country 
depends greatly upon the quantity of money or bullion current in it. 

[a] Remains, p. 201. | 

[5] Gloſſar. in Decem ſcriptores, voce Maxcusa. So Dr. Hickes. Meanc, 
ſeu mane, apud Anglo-Saxones idem argenti pondus ac Mancus ſigniſicabat. 
Diſſert. epiſt. p. 109. Dr. Watts, in his gloſſary to Matthew Paris, more 
expreſsly, Saxones naſtri has Marcas Mancuſas vocabant, et cudebantur de 
gur. The Oxford editors of Alfred's life, Mancuſae vero, ſive Marcae auri, 
p. 6. note. Bp. Nicolſon's Hiſtorical library, p. 44, Manca, Mancuſa, or Mar- 


ca; and laſt of all, Mr. Wiſe, in his Catalogue of Bodleian coins, Mancu/a ſer 
Marca. Num. Bodleiani, P. 229. 


R r agreed, 
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agreed, that the Mancus and Mearc were the ſame thing, 
Biſhop Fleetwood ſays, that the next denomination [c of 
money that we meet with is the Mark —1 cannot find any 


mention made of ſuch piece of gold fince the Norman con- 
gueſt, though there probably was among the Saxon, 
What Mr. Camden had faid long before was much to the 
ſame purpoſe. Mancus [d], which ſome think to have 
been all one with the Mark; for that Manca and Man- 
cuſa are tranſlated in ancient books by MaRca. Mana 
was a ſquarepiece of gold, commonly valued at thirty pence, 
Mr. Somner's account [e] is not at all different; Man- 
cuſa, quod in Legg. Hen. I. ſaepe Manca, al. Marca: 
And afterwards, upon a maturer [V] conſideration, Meapc, 
ſignum, nota ; item terminus; item nummus. Dr. Hickes 
ſays, Mancuſa | g] vel Marca auri decies valebat Marcam 
argenti, and conſequently could not be a coin. But how 
much ſoever. they might differ in other reſpects, they all 
agreed that the Mancus and Mark [+] were the ſame thing, 


De] Chronicon pretioſum, p. 37, 38. 

[4] Remains, ut ſupra. 

le] Gloſſar. in Decem ſeriptores, in voce. 

17] Saxon Dictionary. 

g] Differtat. epiſtol. ut ſupra, 

DL“ Aſſer, as was before obſerved, ſays that ÆEthewulf ſent every year 
to Rome frecentas Mancuſas. Malmſbury, mentioning the ſame donation, 
calls them Marks, omni anno trecentas auri Marcas Romam miſit. p. 41. The 
Mſ. and printed copies of the laws of Hen. I, uſe Marca and Mancu/a as 
equivalent; thus c. 69. in the edition biſhop Fleetwood refers to, debent 
reddi ſecundum legem xxx s. ad manbotam; idem hodie v. Marcae. Chron. | 
pretioſ. p. 36, 37. What is here mentioned as Marks muſt be the Saxon 
Mancus; becauſe thirty ſhillings and five Mancuſes were the ſame ſum. 
And this, as Dr. Wilkins has obſerved, is the reading of the London MI. 


Carried 
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Carried away by the current of theſe great authorities, I 
had followed implicitly, and continued in the ſame miſ- 
take, if it had not been for the friendly admonition of 
the very worthy dean of Exeter. He convinced me that 
it was an error, and will, I hope, excuſe the liberty I 
take in making this public acknowledgment. All that 
can be faid in favour of that univerſally prevailing opi- 
nion is, that it was of long ſtanding, and by this preſcri- 
ption had acquired an undiſputed poſſeſſion, which by 


Dr. Milles's more acute and deciſive examination muſt be 
given up at laſt. 


Taz Ora, though not ſo intirely miſtaken, occaſioned 
full as many difficulties. The origin of the word was 
more uncertain, and the value of it placed in ſuch a 
variety of eſtimates as could not be eaſily reconciled. 
For a variety of premiſes without any apparent connexion 
ſerves rather to divide our ſentiments, than to bring them 
to any uniform concluſion. 

Ma. Lambarde [i], who took the Ora for a braſs 
coin, gave it a valuation that is no way conſiſtent with 


In Alfred's will, as it ſtands in the old Latin verſion, the principal legacies 
were in Marks, cuilibet armigerorum meorum centum Marcas ; archiepiſcopa 
centum Marcas. It is plain that the tranſlator of this will took Mancuſae 
and Marcae for equivalent terms; for Mancuſes were, as appears by the 
laws and hiſtorians, the common nummulary language of that -reign. 
Marca was in ancient books, as Mr. Camden obſerved, the tranſlation of 
Mancuſa. Thus .Caius, De antiqq. Cantab. Acad. quoting an old Mſ. 


of Hide-abbey, Hidenſes commentarii Mancuſſam interpretantur Marcam. 
Vid. Spelman voc. Mancusa. This Spelman himſelf mentions, as the 
common verſion of Mancuſa ; Mancuſa et Marca pro eodem tunc temporis acci- 
Tiebantur. Vid, Gloſſar. voc. RoxEscor. 


li] © Ego in vetuſtiſſimo codice legi ex xv Oris conſtare libram; cui 
R r 2 


i 4 
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any thing that either our ancient laws or records have 


ſaid of it. 

Mx. Camden [I], with a freedom and openneſs of mind 
equal to his other great abilities, very honeſtly con- 
felled, that he knew not what to make of it. What x 
benefit had it been to learning, if the great claſs of com- 
mentators had taken this method, and, inſtead of explain- 
ing what they did not underſtand, had been content to 
point out the difficulty without miſleading the reader? 
How much learned lumber had been ſpared, and how many 
errors prevented, by ſuch an ingenuous humility ? 

Sis Henry Spelman [J] collected the different eſti- 
mates, which were made of the Ora, with great exa&- 
neſs : This, as a Gloſlographer, was the chief point he 
had in view. He left the readers to apply theſe eſtimates, 
as they had occaſion. 

Mx. Somner's Cn] opinion was, that we never had any 
ſuch piece of money as an Ora; that it always ſignified 
an ounce ; of which there were two ſorts, the one of ſu- 
teen, the other of twenty pence. Suppoſing this con- 
jecture right, ſtill without a further explication we are 
juſt where we were. For unleſs theſe two different 


te tamen opinioni haud facile aſſentior; quippe qui Oram ex nomine Aercan 
« fuifſe conjicio, adeoque tanti non valuiſſe exiſtimo.” Lamb, gloſſ. Sax. 
in voce. Whereſoever Mr. Lambarde had this account, it was right; 
fifteen Orae made the mercantile pound. 

A Quod vel quale nummi genus Ora illa fuerit, mihi plane ignotum,” 
— 2 in Belgis, p. 186. 
[/] Gloſſar. in voce. 


[m] « Ora autem, i. e. ut dixi, uncia in re nummaria, duplex reperitur, 


te major ſcil. et minor; haec xy1 continens denarios, lla viginti.“ . 
in Decem ſeriptores, in voce. 


Ounccs 
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ounces were parts of different pounds then in uſe, I do 
not ſee what great purpoſe is ſerved by this diſtinction. 
Biſhop Hooper [u] therefore thought that Mr. Somner's 
opinion would be much more intelligible, if this differ- 
ence was ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt not in the ounces them- 
ſelves, but in the weight of the coins. And conſidering 
the great inequality of the Saxon coins now remaining, 
there was ſomething very plauſible in this conjecture. 

DR. Hickes was uncertain, whether the Ora was a 
coin, or only money of account. In this uncertainty, 
he goes over to Iceland to make diſcoveries about our an- 
tiquities 3 and returns, as uſual, without ſucceſs. For the 
reſult of his enquiries is only this, 

« Ora, five Aereus [o] argenteus, quamvis in rerum 
« taxatione apud Iſlandos valebat unciam argenti et duel- 
« lam, duntaxat tamen pendebat unciam; adeoque viginti 
e penningos veteres Anglo-Saxonum et Anglo-Norman- 
« norum, i. e. ſexaginta noſtros penningos, five nummum 
« percufſum, quem vocamus a cRowN, pondere et va- 
“ lore aequabat. 

Wyrar Aereus argenteus means, I know not: But it 
ſeems the Ora went in Iceland (if it was really the ſame 
Ora) for one third more than it was worth here. But 
that there ſhould be, in that age and country, a filver 
coin equal to one of our Crown pieces 1s very incredible, 
Dr. Hickes takes it for granted that there were different 
lorts of Oras; but. upon the whole he leaves the point 


quite undetermined, as biſhop Fleetwood did afterwards ; 


I] Ancient weights and meaſures, p. 446. | 
; Diſſertat. epiſtolar. p. 111. 


who 
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-who ſo far inclines to Dr. Hickes's opinion, as to con. 
clude that the Ora [p] was rather a denomination of 
-money than a coin. 
Such are the ſentiments of our antiquaries upon this 
ſubject. But, as Dr. Hickes has obſerved, very much to 
our preſent purpoſe, that this way of reckoning money 
by Marks and Oras was never known in England, till 
after the Daniſh ſettlements, it will be neceſſary to ſe 
- what were the old nummulary eſtimates among the prin. 
cipal Gothic ſtates upon the Baltic. 
Tur Weſtro-gothic laws, ſuppoſed to be as ancient a 
their firſt ſettlements, inform us, that their way of com- 
puting money was by MAREKS and oRas. Though this 
code may not be of that great antiquity, which the editor 
imagined, yet many of theſe regulations were cuſtoms of 
ancient ſtanding, and taken, as the laws themſelves fay, 
ex veteri lege. The cuſtom of eſtimating ſums of money, 
and the proportion which theſe eſtimates bore to one 
-another, muſt be of that number. Hence we learn, that 
in their accounts the Ora and Solidus were ſynonymous 
terms: 
“ Siquis [7] caedat quercum glandiferam abſque venia, 
„ multabitur ſex ſolidis, aut oris.” 
Trar the Ora was the cighth part of the Mark: 
Si [7] preſpyter eat in paroeciam . . . et ſacra ibi 
<« adminiſtrat, reus eſt 111 marcarum; duodecim ſol- 


LP] Chronicon. pretioſ. p. 34. 
[9] Leg. Weſtrogoth. p. 37. c. ii. and p. 65. 
IJ] Ibid. c. xii, p. 6. and c. v. p. 3. 
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dorum, epiſcopo; duodecim ſolidorum, preſbytero illius 
loci. 

Tars explication of the Ora as a Solidus, agrees per- 
fectly well with what Dolmerus (as quoted [g] by 
Dufreſne) ſays, in his commentary upon the Nor- 
wegian laws; Ora, vernacule Aura. That the word aroſe 
from a corruption of Aureus; and conſequently the 
eighth part of their Mark coincided with ſome of the 
Solidi then current among them. What that Solidus 
was will be eaſily ſhewn by comparing the valuations of 
the Mark and Ora, which we meet with in the Saxon 
laws. But in order to this it will be neceſſary to obſerve 
upon what terms the Danes firſt ſettled in England. 
Alfred, diſpoſed to civilize a people, whom he was not 
able to ſubdue, perſuaded them to become chriſtians, and. 
then eſtabliſhed all their civil rights and immunities upon 
the ſame footing with thoſe of his own ſubjects. All the 
fines for breaches of the peace or violation of any law 
| were fixed in the ſame proportion, and the lives of Eng- 
liſhmen and Danes rated at the ſame value; nos admitti- 
mus, as the law ſays, aegue charum [t] Anglum et Da- 
num. Upon this principle, the value of their nummulary 
eſtimates, though given in the language of each country, 
may eaſily be adjuſted. 

Ix ſeveral of theſe laws, buying, ſelling, and travelling 

on a Sunday, were prohibited by ſevere penalties. In one 


[+] Gloſſary, voce Ora. | 
[tj Epen dype. Leg. Sax. p. 43- 


of 
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of Alfred's ), the penalty to an Engliſhman, beſides for- 
feiting the goods, was thirty ſhillings, to a Dane twelve 
Orae. Thirty ſhillings was undoubtedly at that time an 
hundred and fifty pence. But if we take the Daniſh Ora 
at the eſtimates either of twenty or ſixteen pence, it will 
be a much greater ſum : ſuch a valuation as is manifeſtly 
inconſiſtent with their mutual engagements, the very 
foundations that were juſt laid for their future harmony 
and peace. But if we admit that the Daniſh Ora was the 
ſame as the Frank Solidus of that age, it anſwers the 
very ſpirit and intention of theſe laws. Twelve Orae in 
this proportion are 144 pence. Or if we ſuppoſe that 
the exchange was a little higher among the Danes, at 
twelve and one half, this makes it exactly the ſame ſum 
as the Engliſh fine, thirty ſhillings or x 5 pence. 

Tun fame thing appears in ſeveral of theſe laws. A 
Saxon [w] prieſt refuſing baptiſm to infants or adults paid 
his Wite, which was thirty ſhillings, to a Dane e 
the ſame proportion as before. 


Tun Danes, even in their provincial ſynods, fix all 
their pecuniary penalties in Oras, which, if rated at 
twenty or ſixteen pence, are much higher than ever they 


[#] © Siquis die dominica mercari praeſumat perdat mercaturam, et x11 
* oras apud Danos, et xxx ſolidos (i. e. jcill) apud Anglos.“ Leg. Sax. 
p. 52. Brompton, p. 830. 

[w] © Si preſbyter baptiſmum deneget ei, cui neceſſe ſit, reddat Witam 
« cum Anglis, et cum Danis Lah-flite, i. e. x11 oras.” Leg. Sax. et Brom- 
pron, ut ſupra. Plena Myte, is ſaid to be, in the laws of Hen. I. c. 49, 
quingue Mancae, or xxx {hillings. So Mr Somner explains both theſe 


words, Lahlite, x11 Orae: Wite, xxx ſolidi (i. e. fcyll). Thus in other 
inſtances, vid. Leg. Sax. p. 51, 99, &c. 


were 


a> 
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were known to be among the Saxons for the ſame 
offence. And unleſs. it be admitted to paſs, in all theſe 
inſtances, as the Frank Solidus of twelve pence, it will 
be impoſſible to fix theſe fines at ſuch a rate as is con- 
ſiſtent with the cuſtoms of the age, the mutual ſtipulation 
of their treaties, or the very principles of government, 
which were juſt then eſtabliſhed by their laws. 

Such was the certain value of the Daniſh Ora, and 
ſrom the ſame laws we have its proportion to the Mark. In 
one of the treaties | x | with the Danes, it was agreed, that, 
if a preſbyter gave wrong directions about obſerving feaſt 
or faſt days, he was fined, if a Saxon, thirty ſhillings ; 
if a Dane, a Mark and half — Here a Mark and half are 
made equivalent to twelve Oras, and conſequently the 
Ora was the eighth part of the Mark, and the Daniſh 
Mark itſelf no more than a hundred Saxon pennies. 

Tur golden Mark mentioned in the former treaty, 
agrees extremely well with this valuation. Alfred and 
Guthrun, after ſettling the extent and limits of their re- 
ſpective kingdoms, thought, that the next point of the 
moſt conſequence was adjuſting the Weregild, or value at 
which the lives of their ſubjects according to their differ- 
ent ranks ſhould be rated, if any of them were murdered. 
This was fixed by the Danes at eight Half-marks of gold 
lor perſons of the higheſt rank; and 200 ſhillings for the 
loweſt. Four Marks of filver were four hundred pence ; 
tour Marks of gold, twelve times as many, i. e. 4800 


Lx] «$i preſbyter populum male inſtruat de feſto vel jejunio, ſolvat 
xxx ſcill apud Anglos; et apud Danos ſeſquimarcam.” Leg. Sax. p. 5. 
„ pence, 
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pence, or twenty pounds. This was ſomething leſs than 
the fine paid for the murder of a king's Thane among the 
Saxons ; but the Danes went no higher. And that thi 
was the real value of this Daniſh Weregild appears by 
the exact analogy it bears to their Lahſlite, which ſtood 
thus: 
A Ceorl's Lahſlite was 12 Ora, I 50 pence Saxon, 
A leſſer Thane's, 6 Half-marks, = zoo Saxon pennies, 
A king's Thane's, 10 Half-marks, = 500 Saxon pennies, 
This laſt was one fifth leſs than the Saxon eſtimate : But 
their Weregilds were exactly in the fame proportion: 
The Saxon fine for the murder of a Twelf-hind man, or 
king's Thane, was twenty-four pounds ; the Daniſh only 
twenty. The heriots were rated with the ſame ditterence, 
Tris value of the two Daniſh eſtimates in our laws, 
may poſſibly lead us to their true original. The Danes 
took this method of forming their nummulary Mark, or 
final term, in their accounts, ex veteri conſuetudine, from 
the ancient practice of the people, from whom they were 
deſcended ; but adapted to the exigency and circum- 
ſtances of their own times. The Greeks and Romans, 
to whom the firſt circulation of caſh among all the Ger- 
man clans was certainly owing, formed their nummulary 
eſtimates from a Libra Centenaria, i. e. a hundred of their 
own Drachmae, Denarii, or pence: The Danes purſued 
the ſame method, though their money of account was 
at this time much ſunk in value; three fifths of it were 
loſt. - They did, juſt as we do now, who keep the an- 


cient number of pence in the pound, though ſunk almoſt 
| two 
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two thirds from its original valuation. The Frank So- 
lidus or Aureus, happening to coincide, after this reduc- 
tion, with the unite, by which their Mark was divided, 
it was thence called the Ora. 

Hence likewiſe we may conclude, that the Daniſh 
ſilrer coins (if they had ſtruck any of their own upon 


their firſt ſettlements in England) were the ſame [y] as 


Saxon, or the penny then current almoſt all over Europe; 
becauſe of this exact coincidence with the aliquot parts 
of that pound. For the Ora was, as the ſhilling is now, 
the twentieth part of the pound ſterling. But it is per- 
haps moſt reaſonable to believe, that ſuch invaders had, in 
that ſtate of continual motion, no mints of their own : for 
in both the treaties with the Danes, the Saxon princes 
reckoned all their fines and eſtimates by their coins, by 
Mancuſes [&] and Shillings only; and the Danes by their 
weights, Marks and Oras. Theſe were the ſtandard eſti- 
mates on both {ides, and no doubt ſuch as were in com- 
mon uſe, and what they had recourſe to upon all occa- 
ſions. If the Danes had then ſtruck any ſilver coins, they 
had moſt probably been mentioned, as making a more re- 
ſpectable appearance. | 

Tun difficulties, that have attended this enquiry about 
the value of the Daniſh money, were principally owing 
to the ambiguous uſe of the word Ora, both as a weight 
and a coin. As a weight, it was regarded as the Uncia, 
or Unit, by which their Mark was divided. In this ſenſe 


[y] The coins they ſtruck afterwards were juſt half the value of the 
penny, reckoning twenty-four of theſe Nummuli to the Ora, Leg. Weſtrogoth. 

[z] Leg. Saxon. p. 49, 52, 53, &c. | 
12 the 
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the word was ſoon adopted by the Saxons both for their 
nummulary and commercial pounds. Thus in Ethel. 
Ted's laws [a], their commercial pound was eſtimated at 
fifteen Orae or ounces. And in Domeſday-book, and, a 
Dr. Hickes [5] ſays, in many articles of bargain and ale, 
the Ora is uſed for the ounce, or twelfth part of the 
nummulary pound. Thus in Domeſday-book, 

% Oxenford [c] reddit de moneta xx libras denariorum 
de viginti in ora. .. . . Adinſtone reddit x11 libras blan- 
e cas de xx denariorum in ora.“ 

Tux perpetual valuation of the Ora in that return at 
twenty pence, is, as Dufreſne [d] has well obſerved, an 
abundant proof, that there was, or had been, ſeveral 
ſorts of Oras then in uſe; and therefore, to prevent all 
ambiguity or diſpute between the crown and the ſubjed, 
the ſums payable to the Exchequer were fixed at a cer- 
tain value in their current caſh. 

Tas Ora, being a corruption of Aureus, was conſider- 
ed likewiſe as a coin, particularly as an Aureus of twelve 
pence. To this valuation all the Oras mentioned in the 
Saxon laws are uniformly reduced. What this Ora was 
is evident from its value. There was no other Aureus 
of twelve pence then in Europe, but the Frank or Ger- 
man Solidus, which had long before paſſed at that ex- 
change. The Danes were at this time extremely well 


[2] Brompton, Chron. in Decem ſcriptores, p. 899. 

[5] Diſſert. epiſt. p. 112. 

[c] Vid. Conſuetudines ex Domeſday, apud Galei Hiſt. Aug. ſcript. xs. 
Vol. III. p. 764, 765, &c. et Spelmanni gloſſar. voce ORA. | 

[4] Vid. Gloſſar. in voce. | 


acquainted 
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acquainted with the French money. Almoſt every part 
of that kingdom [e] had been ravaged and plundered by 
them for above a century together. They had made in- 
curſions into the interior provinces by failing up the great 
rivers. The manners of the age had ſubdued all the 
ſpirit of the inhabitants: Moſt of them being ſlaves to a 
very imperious and oppreſſive nobility, it became a mat- 
ter of little conſequence who were their maſters, This 
was the caſe at the diflolution of the Roman empire 
and this indifference will always be the diſpoſition of a 
people diſpirited by bad governments. Thoſe Daniſh 
rovers had nothing more to do, - but to invade and con- 
quer, and carry oft the ſpoils... The Normans meeting 
with the ſame feeble reſiſtance, ſettled a very conſider- 
able colony, and erected a new government in one of the 
beſt provinces in France. Hence the caſh of that king- 
dom muſt be well known, and great part of it carried 
oft by the Danes; and the accidental coincidence of the 

[e] The accounts we have of the ſucceſs and progreſs of theſe Daniſh 
invaſions, in ſuch a kingdom as France, are truly ſurpriſing : 

« Creſcit innumerabilis multirudo Normanorum, Danorum, &c. Capiuntur 
* quaſcunque adeunt civitates. Capitur Burdegala, Petraegorium, Santonum, 
* Lemoviges, Engoliſma, atque Toleta.” Chron. Eccleſiae Divon. apud Du- 
cheſnii Hiſtor. Norman. p. 218. 

* Tota ora maritima uſque ad mare Tyrrhenum grafſati Pariſios, et Tu- 
* ronos, et multas alias urbes, quae vel ſuper Sequanam, vel ſuper Ji- 
* grim, nobiles Galliae fluvios, ſitae ſant, civibus vacuarunt.” Gul, Malmſh. 
p. 43. 

Primo adventu urbem Nanneticam incendio cremavere. Dein Ande— 
© gavenſem percurrentes regionem, ipſam quidem civitatem concremant. 
* Pictayorum caſtella, et vicos, omnemque patriam a mari uſque ad Pic- 


c . . . 
tayenſem urbem populautur, vaſtant.? Gemeticen, Hiſtoria Normanao- 
rum, P. 219. 
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rank Aureus with the eighth part of their Mark gave it 

moſt probably the new name of Ora... . And in thi; 
view we ſometimes meet with paſſages, in which the Ora 
or Ora auri can be underſtood of nothing ſo properly a; 
a coin. Thus Leofwin [/] bought of his neighbour 
Acdrick half a hide of land with halt a Mark of gold, x 
pound of ſilver, and two Oras. 

Bur there is another application of the word Ota, 
which is rather more difficult to be accounted for than 
any of the former. In the Rolls [g] of the 27th of Henry 
III. the men of Berkholt, in the county of Suffolk, plead 
a preſcriptive right for the ſums due and payable to the 
lord of the manor, upon the marriage of their daugh- 
ters. They alledge, That in the time of king Henry, 
grandfather of our preſent lord the King, when they 
married their daughters, the cuſtomary tee to the lord was 
two Oras, which were valued at thirty-two pence. Mr, 
Camden [Y] confirms this eſtimate of the Ora by another 
authority, taken from the regiſter of Burton abbey, 
where it is ſaid, that xx Oras were equal to two Marks 
of filver. Theſe were the French Marks of thirteen ſhil- 
lings and four pence, or one hundred and ſixty pence; 
and conſequently if twenty Oras were equal to three 
hundred and twenty pence, or two Marks, the value of 
each Ora was ſixteen pence. 


[V Hickes's Difſertar, epiſtolar. p. 


[g Placita coram Rege, 37 Hen. ill. Rot. 4. apud Spelmanni gloſſur 
voce ORA. 


[+] Camdeni Britann, in Belgis, p. 186. 
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War coin this Ora was is uncertain ; but ſo far is 
clear, that there was no ounce of {1xteen pence, either in 
the Saxon or Daniſh eſtimates. As the Oras of twelve 
pence were the Solidi of the Franks, it is not improbable, 
that this ancient cuſtomary payment was taken from the 
Half-mancus of the Saxons. This was indeed at its firſt 
currency no more than fifteen pence, but it might alter 
a little in its valuation to comply with the new regula- 
tions of the mint. In Alfred's time the Half-mancus was 
only three Saxon ſhillings ; but when the ſhilling was 
reduced to four pence, to paſs currently with theſe new 
coins, it might acquire a {mall increaſe in its value from 
fifteen to fixteen pence, or four of theſe latter ſhillings. 
Such was in all appearance the original of theſe two 
Oras : There were no other Aurei of that age, to which 
theſe two denominations of money of ſixteen and twelve 
pence can poſſibly be aſcribed. The name Ora diſtin- 
guiſhes the gold coins in ſeveral parts of Europe to this 
day. The Portugueſe Moidore is nothing elſe, but Moeda 
doro, from the Latin Moneza de auro: The French 
Louisdores come from the ſame ule of the word, and owe 
their appellation to the Ora. 
AxorHER difficulty which has attended theſe Daniſh 
methods of accounting, beſides miſtaking their Mark for 
the Mancus, was the introduction of another Mark, of 
greater note, and ſo univerſally received that the very 
memory of the former was ſoon forgotten. When or 
where it was firſt admitted as a nummulary ſtandard is not 
known. By the language, it ſhould be originally Ger- 


man; 
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man; and by its reducing the money weights one third 
lower, owing to a people, who had no great affluence jn 
caſh, the moſt natural and obvious cauſe of ſuch redug;. 
ons; and conſequently no improper reaſon for aſcribing 
it to the ſame country. It is generally ſuppoſed, that 
this latter Mark, two thirds of the pound ſterling, way 
introduced. into this kingdom from France, where it has 
been for ſo many ages the baſis of their, computation, 
Gronovius ſeems to be of this opinion : His account of 
their nummulary eſtimates is this: 
Nunc -revertimur [7] ad libram argenti ſecundum 
Francos; cujus Ruadrans Lx denarii, quinque ſolidi: 
« Triens LXXX denarii, ſex ſolidi bes ſeu octo denarii, 
© ©yincunx, denarii centum, octo ſolidi triens vel quatuor 
«© denarii. Semis, denarii cxx, decem ſolidi : Septunr, 
£ denarii cxi, undecim ſolidi bes ſeu octo denarii, Bes 
„ librae, cLx denarii, tredecim ſolidi triens five quatuor 


<« denarii: Haec eſt, quam MARcAM [E] vocant id genus 
<< ſcriptores. . . . . . . Dodrans, CLxxx denarii, quindecim 


c folidi. Dextans, denaru cc, ſedecim ſolidi bes. Deunx, 
© ccxx denarii, octodecim ſolidi triens. As, five libra ip- 
« fa, ccxL denarii, xx ſolidi.“ 


[„] De pecunia.vet. p. 156. 

[4] Whether the Mark was taken originally from a pound of twelve 
or ſixteen ounces is not evident. Budaeus thought it was taken from the 
inercantile pound: | 

« Libram noſtrates duplicem habent : Zygoſtatica libra eſt, quae Regia 
dicitur, qua negotiatores et pigmentarii aromatariique utuntur , ... . Oh 
neſque qui appenſas merces venditant. Haec ſenumdenum unciarum eſt: 


Bor 
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Bur this was not, as Gronovius ſeems to think, the 
original diviſion of the F rank pound. What that was, 
we have already ſeen. Any other way of repreſenting it 
is ſtating the inconſiſtent accounts of different ages toge- 
ther, and by this means bringing an unavoidable confu- 
fon upon all. The Franks reckoned their firſt Solidus 
at forty Denarii : If there had then been twenty Solidi in 
the pound, it was ſuch a pound, or ſuch Denarii as were 
never heard of any where elſe: For twenty times forty is 
goo Denarii to the pound; above three times more than 
were ever reckoned in it. Such a Denier muſt have been 
a good deal leſs than our preſent ſilver penny; much too 
little for a common ſilver coin: Or, ſuch a pound muſt 
have been three times larger, than any of the nummu- 
lary pounds they had ever met with. 

Gronovius indeed has here given a full and juſt ac- 
count of the intermediate ſtate of the Frank money, 
between their firſt Solidi of forty pence, and their new 
Mark of a hundred and fixty: It is exactly our pre- 
ſent pound ſterling, whoſe ſubdiviſions have continued 
the ſame invariably from the latter part of the Saxon 
times to our own. But the introduction of this new 
Mark by degrees quite altered the method of their ac- 
counting in France, though at firſt it made no fort of 
difference in the value of their money: It was only re- 


Ejus ſemiſſem monetarii et aurifices et vaſcularii libram ſibi fecerunt Mar- 
cam vocantes.” De aſſe, p. 222. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1695. . . . But their 
ounces of the mercantile and nummulary pounds were then the * as they 
were among the Romans, it made no difference whether the Mark was taken 
from a 3 of twelve, or ſixteen ounces. 


Tt | ducing 
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ducing the computation to a leſs ſtandard, which was an 
aliquot part of the former pound. Monſ. Le Blanc [I, 
who had acceſs to all their Exchequer rolls, and exam- 
ined this matter very accurately, ſays, that the old way 
of reckoning by the pound was uſed in France as late a 
the reign of Henry I. and the firſt fifteen years of his ſon 
Philip I. That ſome time between A. D. 1075, and 
1093, this new method was introduced; and this Mark, 
or weight of eight ounces, made the Terminus mo- 
netarius, the final term, or ſtandard, in their mints, 
Hence it is evident, that we could not derive this uſage 
of the Mark originally from France: It was certainly 
known in England before that time. The Saxons were 
no ſtrangers to it. The ferm of the city of Cheſter wa 
rated in the Confeſſor's [n] reign at ten Marks and a 
half: This muſt be the Flemiſh or German Mark ; the 
ſum would be too inconfiderable in any other eſtimate. 
From the ſame return we learn, that it was a cu/torn [n 
at Colcheſter to pay two Marks annually the x 5th day 
after Eaſter, as part of the ferm due to the crown. A 
cuſtom implies a practice of ſome ſtanding, as old at leaſt 
as the beginning of that reign. But, I believe, we may 


go higher ſtill. The Saxon Chronicle ſays, that Hardi- 


[1] © Mais je crois qu'il n'eſt pas difficile de faire voir, que on ne com- 
% menca a gen ſervir en France, que ſous le regne de Philippe I. Je ſus 
« meme perſuade qu'on ne en doit par rechercher Puſage en France plus haut 
«« que ce regne,” &c. Le Blanc, p. 159, 160. | 

[m] © T. R. E. reddebat haec civitas x marcas argenti et dimidiam. . . . 
Conſuetudines ex Domeſday apud Galei Hiſtor. fcript. xv. p. 777, 778. 

[Lz] Gale, ibid. p. 776. | 


. canute, 
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canute [o], when he arrived in England after his brother's 
death, levied a ſevere tribute upon all his ſubjects to pay 
the fleet, which brought him over from Flanders ; ; and 
gave every common ſeaman eight Marks, and every officer 
twelve. 

Taz popular complaints and ſeditions which ran high 
upon collecting this tribute, imply, that the ſum was large 
and oppreſſive, and muſt in all appearance be rated by this 
new Mark. This was following his father Canute's ex- 
ample, who had done the ſame thing before. This new 
eſtimate therefore was moſt probably firſt brought into 
England under ſome of theſe Daniſh princes. 

ArTER the Norman acceſſion this way of accounting 
became more faſhionable at court. It had been uſed in 
N ormandy before that time. Ingultus [PI, who was 
prior of the abbey of Fontenel in Normandy, ſays, that, 
by the direction of his abbot, he waited upon the duke 
of Normandy a few days before his embarkation for Eng- 
land, brought with him twelve knights, which that 
monaſtery had furniſhed for the duke's ſervice, and a 
hundred Marks in money for their expence. The Con- 
queror [y] gave Baldwin earl of Flanders an annual pen- 
ion of 300 Marks for his great ſervices in that expedi- 


[o] Chron. Sax. ad an. 1039. p. 155. © Octo marcas unicuique ſuae 
« claſſis remigi dedit, et duodecim unicuique gubernatori de tota Anglia 
*« praecepit dependi; tributum tam grave, ut vix aliquis poſlit perſolvere.“ 
Flor. Vigorn. p. 623. 

172 Ingulf. apud Scriptores poſt Bedam. A hundred marks was near 

/, ſterling a man; a conſiderable allowance for that expedition. 

4 10 * Omnibus, ut ferunt, annis trecentas argenti marcas pro fide et af- 

** linitate ſocero ſuo annumerans.” Malmſb. De geſtis Reg. p. 159. 


i 2 tion. 
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tion. At firſt the new and old methods of computing 
paſſed ſometimes in the ſame account. Robert duke «f 
Normandy fired with the Romantic extravagance of that 
age, their blind zeal for ruin and cruſades, mortgaged 
the dutchy to his brother Rufus for 10, oo Marks. The 
hiſtorian's account is this. | 
“ Robertus [+] comes Normannorum, cum Jeroſoly. 
mam proficiſci cum aliis proponeret animo, nuntiis in 
« Angliam miſſis, germanum ſuum, regem Willielmum 
« petiit, ut, inter ſe pace redintegrata, illi decem mille 
« Marcas praeſtaret, et ab eo Normanniam in vadimo- 
« nium acciperet. Rex pacem cum germano ſuo fecit, 
et DCLXVI LIBRAS argenti illi praeſtitit.“ 

Tux duke applies for the money in the uſual language 
of his country, and the king pays the ſum, and accounts 
for it in the Engliſh way of reckoning, which was ſoon 
afterwards almoſt intirely diſuſed. In the Exchequer 
rolls from Henry I. downwards, the greater ſums of 
money payable to the crown are frequently accounted for 
in Marks. But after the acceſſion of the Anjou family 
from France, it was almoſt the only method of account- 
ing. Henry II. [s] who died very rich, and by his will 
left very large ſums of money to charitable uſes, com- 
putes all the greater legacies in Marks, the pound ſter- 
ling is never mentioned. That memorable ranſom of 


[7] Hoveden inter Scriptor. poſt Bedam, p. 466. Florent. Vigorn. ad an... 
Comes and Dux were then uſed in common, as ſynonymous terms. v. Sel- 
den's Titles of Honour, p. 527, 528. 

[s] He left in caſh 39,000 Marks of ſilver, and 500 Marks of gold. v. 
Madox's Formulare, p. 422. A prodigious ſum; aboye 80,000 /. ſterling 
of our money, and equal in value to above a million. 

Richard 
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Richard I. [?] a prodigious ſum for that age, was de- 
manded, and paid in Marks. 

Turs filver Mark ſeems by degrees to have been the 
common way of accounting almoſt all over Europe. 
Edgar [u], king of Scotland, as early as A. D. 1098, 
gave the monks of Durham an annual penſion of half a 
Mark of ſilver from every plow land in Coldingham. We 
meet with it in Italy in a diſcharge given by a Roman 
cardinal to pope Gregory IX [v]; he acknowledges the 
receipt of ſeventy Marks, bonorum, novorum, et legalium 
erlingorum, ſcilicet x11 ſolidis et IV fterlingis pro MAR 
qualibet computatis. 

Is compliance with this cuſtomary way of accounting 
by the filver Mark, Edward III. ſtruck his [w] Nobles, or 
gold coins: They were current as Half-marks, Quarter- 
marks, and the Half-quarter or eighth part of the Mark, 
i. e. at fix ſhillings and eight pence, three ſhillings and 
tour pence, or twenty pence each. All our gold coins, 
until Edward IV's reign, were {ſtruck in this proportion, 
that they might paſs eaſily and regularly in their ac- 
counts as parts of the Mark; though they were often 


] The ſum demanded by the emperor is differently repreſented by our 
old hiſtorians, which was moſt probably owing to his ſcandalous way of treat- 
ing, and raiſing the price ſeveral times during the treaty. He received at 
laſt, 100,000 Marks, Which Mr. Folkes eſtimates at 194,000 pound ſterling, 
By this eſtimate he makes the Cologn weight heayier than the. old Tower 
pound. But by the Chamber of accounts at Paris-the Engliſh pound was. 
reckoned as heavy as the Cologn. 

%] Anderſon's Append. to the Independency of Scotland, NO. IV. 

[v] Muratori apud Argelati, De nummis Italiae, Vol. I. p. 123. 

[w] His firſt gold coin was the Double-ducat, or Double- ſloren, coined in 


laly about A. D. 1222, and then ſtyled Auguſtalis ; but it was ſoon recalled. 
different 
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different [x] in weight and value, juſt as the pound 
ſterling was leſſened. But when our connexions with 
France were over, and we had no longer any province; 
in that kingdom, the old way of reckoning by the pound 
was again more in faſhion: Edward IV. ſtruck al 
his new gold coins according to that ſtandard. His No- 
bles or Rials were all coined at ten ſhillings each ; but 
as the former way of reckoning by the Mark was till in 
uſe, Angels, and Angelets or Halt-angels, were continued 
at ſix ſhillings and eight pence, and three and four pence 
each. About forty years afterwards this regard to the 
Mark in our coins was quite laid aſide, and all the prin- 
cipal gold coins ſtruck in proportion to the pound fterl- 
ing. Henry VII. coined Sovereigns, or Double-rials, at 
twenty ſhillings each; and likewiſe Double-ſovereigns, or 
two pound pieces, weighing an ounce, but the Mark was 
never coined. In the next reign, the value of gold in- 
creaſing, the Angel advanced above the proportion of the 
Half-mark, and none of our gold coins were afterwards 
ſtruck as aliquot parts of that weight: But to make 
the circulation of caſh more convenient, ſmaller gold 
coins, as Crowns, and Half-crowns, were uttered from the 
mint ; which was moſt probably owing to the ſcarcity of 


ſilver; as we have lately ſeen the ſame practice revived 
upon that account. 


[x] Edward the Third's Nobles were altered in a very few years, At the 
firſt coinage the Noble was in value, of our money, 14. 45. 1d; at the ſecond, 


11. 2s. 7d; the third, 1I. 15s. 1d. In Hen. IV's time they fell to 195. Mr. 
Folkes's Table of Coins, p. 4. 


ALL 
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All theſe coins, as Units, (i, e. Solidi or Wholes) of 
twenty ſhillmgs, with their parts, ten and five ſhilling 
ieces, were continued at the mint, till, A. D. 1662. 
Charles II, in the year following, ſtruck his guineas, in- 
ſtead of theſe hammered broad pieces, but upon the ſame 
plan, as coins of twenty ſhillings, or a pound ſterling. 
By this ſhort account it is very evident that our gold 
coins, at their firſt utterance from the mint, were always 
intended, as aliquot or even parts. of the Mark ; or as 
pounds ſterling, or regular parts of it. This was the ra- 
tionale of theſe coins from the beginning, from the Saxon 
Mancus, the eighth part of the pound ſterling, down to 
the preſent guineas : But as the exchange between gold 
and filver muſt be always variable, the difference ariſing 
from this exchange perpetually diſconcerted the regular 
proceſs of this plan. It has often altered the value of all 
theſe coins, as it has more than once the value of our 
preſent Guineas. a | 
Tur introduction of the Mark, the preſent ſtandard of 
their accounts in France, has, no doubt, been very ac- 
curately obſerved by Monſ. Le Blanc. But the firſt alte- 
ration of their coins, the diſtribution of them under the 
feveral diviſions of our preſent pound ſterling, which 
came originally from France, is a point not ſo eaſily de- 
termined, It is very evident, that the Franks, ſoon after 
their firſt ſettlements, followed the Roman way of coining 
and reckoning money, and ftruck all the ſeveral forts of 
Solidi, that were then uſed in that empire. But this 
affluence was of ſhort continuance, The perpetual wars, 


and 
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and devaſtations of that age, the negle& of trade, and 
the very nature of a Feudal government, all contributed to 
the ſame effect, to exhauſt their caſh, and bring them 
under the neceſſity of reducing their gold coins to a lower 
ſpecies. Thus the author of the treatiſe about weight, 
and meaſures repreſents it. 

_ © Tuxta Gallos [y] viceſima pars unciae denarius ef}, 
c et duodecim denarii ſolidum faciunt : Ideoque juxt, 
«© numerum denariorum tres unciae quinque ſolidos com- 
ce plent; et fic quinque ſolidi in tres uncias redeunt, 
“Nam duodecim unciae libram viginti ſolidos continen- 
ce tem efficiunt.“ 

Tris was the firſt conſiderable alteration in the Frank 
money: all the ſeveral parts of it are here ſpecified by a 
perſon, who lived during that period, the number of 
pence in the ſhilling, and ſhillings in the pound, and 
conſequently of pence likewiſe. From this alteration 
the diſtribution of our preſent pound ſterling had its 
original: not that the circulation of the old Solidi wa 
intirely diſuſed, when this new Solidus was firſt eftabliſh- 
ed. Hincmar archbiſhop of Rheims obſerves, that the 
Solidi of forty pence were current as late as Charlemagne 
"reign. This is his account. 

« In teſtamento a B. Remigio [] condito, lector 
<« adtendat, quod ſolidorum quantitas numero x! de- 
e nariorum computatur, et in Francorum lege Salici 
« continetur : et generaliter in ſolutione uſque ad Carol 


[9] Rei agrariae ſcript. p. 322. 
[2] Lindenbrogii Gloſſar. ad leges antiquas, voce SOLIDUS» 


cc Magni 
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« Magni tempora perduravit, velut in Capitulis ejus con- 
« tinetur, 


TuzsE old Solidi returned in the regular courſe of 


payment along with the other coins. The caſe was juſt 
the ſame, as that of our own Aurei, not many years ago. 
When Guineas were firſt coined, all the old hammered 
money, the Scepters, Units, Rials, Angels of the former 
princes were frequently met with in the common pay- 
ments, and would have continued much longer, if they 
had not been called in by a Royal proclamation. There 
can be no doubt from the very nature of the thing, that 
the firſt Frank Solidi had the very ſame currency in that 
kingdom. But by degrees, as the larger coins came in- 
to the Exchequer, they were transferred into the mint, 
and moſt of them melted down to anſwer the exigencies 
of the ſtate in their new ſpecies. For, during the cur- 
rency of theſe larger gold coins, all the fines and penalties 
mentioned in the Edicts and Capitulars of theſe Carlovin- 
gian princes, are rated by a Solidus of twelve pence. In 
a council held under Carloman [a], duke of Auſtraſia, 
A. D. 745, it was decreed, that for every houſe or farm 
holden of the church, the poſſeſſor ſhould pay a Solidus 
yearly, which was twelve pence, beſides the aid granted 
to the crown. Carloman was not ſo much a ſovereign, 
as to give a new value and currency to all the caſh of 
that kingdom ; but ſettled his aids and taxes according, 
to the proportion of the coins then in uſe. 


[4] © Ea conditione, ut ſingulis annis de unaquaque caſſata Solidus, i. e. 


is Na denarii ad eccleſiam vel monaſterium reddantur.“ Baluz, Capit. 
VOL, 1. P- 149. i a 


Un | His 
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and devaſtations of that age, the negle& of trade, and 
the very nature of a Feudal government, all contributed to 
the ſame effect, to exhauſt their caſh, and bring then 
under the neceſſity of reducing their gold coins to a lower 


| ſpecies. Thus the author of the treatiſe about weight, 


and meaſures repreſents it. 

_ © Tuxta Gallos [y] viceſima pars unciae denarius ef}, 
c et duodecim denarii ſolidum faciunt : Ideoque juxt, 
** numerum denariorum tres unciae quinque ſolidos com- 
ce plent; et ſie quinque ſolidi in tres uncias redeunt, 
* Nam duodecim unciae hbram viginti ſolidos continen- 
© tem efficiunt.“ 

Turs was the firſt conſiderable alteration in the Frank 
money : all the ſeveral parts of it are here ſpecified by a 
perſon, who lived during that period, the number ef 
pence in the ſhilling, and ſhillings in the pound, and 


conſequently of pence likewiſe. From this alteration 


the diſtribution of our preſent pound ſterling had its 


original : not that the circulation of the old Solidi was 
intirely diſuſed, when this new Solidus was firſt eſtabliſh- 


ed. Hincmar archbiſhop of Rheims obſerves, that the 
Solidi of forty pence were current as late as Charlemagne's 


"reign, This is his account. 


In teſtamento a B. Remigio [Z] condito leQor 
<« adtendat, quod ſolidorum quantitas numero x1 de- 
© nartorum computatur, et in Francorum lege Salica 
ce continetur : et generaliter in ſolutione uſque ad Carol 


[] Rei agrariae ſcript. p. 322. 
Lz] Lindenbrogii Gloſſar. ad leges antiquas, voce Solibus. 
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« Magni tempora perduravit, velut in Capitulis ejus con- 
« tinetur. 

Tuzsz old Solidi returned in the regular courſe of 
payment along with the other coins. 'The caſe was juſt 
the ſame, as that of our own Aurei, not many years ago. 
When Guineas were firſt coined, all the old hammered 
money, the Scepters, Units, Rials, Angels of the former 
princes were frequently met with in the common pay- 
ments, and would have continued much longer, if they 
had not been called in by a Royal proclamation. There 
can be no doubt from the very nature of the thing, that 
the firſt Frank Solidi had the very ſame currency in that 
kingdom. But by degrees, as the larger coins came in- 
to the Exchequer, they were transferred into the mint, 
and moſt of them melted down to anſwer the exigencies 
of the ſtate in their new ſpecies. For, during the cur- 
rency of theſe larger gold coins, all the fines and penalties 
mentioned in the Edits and Capitulars of theſe Carlovin- 
gian princes, are rated by a Solidus of twelve pence. In 
a council held under Carloman [a], duke of Auſtraſia, 
A. D. 745, it was decreed, that for every houſe or farm 
holden of the church, the poſſeſſor ſhould pay a Solidus 
yearly, which was twelve pence, beſides the aid granted 
to the crown. Carloman was not ſo much a ſovereign, 
as to give a new value and currency to all the caſh of 
that kingdom ; but ſettled his aids and taxes according 
to the proportion of the coins then in uſe, 


[2] © Ea conditione, ut ſingulis annis de unaquaque caſſata Solidus, i. e. 


" W denarii ad eccleſiam vel monaſterium reddantur.“ Baluz, Capit. 
Fol. I. p. 149. 
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His brother Pepin, who, without ſhedding a drop of 


blood, transferred the crown of France from the Mero. 
vingian family to his own, adjuſted all their fines and 
payments by the ſame Solidus. We may eaſily believe, 
that a prince, who had addreſs enough to accom oliſh 
ſuch a revolution, took very popular ſteps. This was 
one of them, as appears by a petition to his ſon Charle- 
magne in an aſſembly or parliament holden at Rheims 
. 

« Ut dominus [45] Imperator, ſecundum ſtatutum 


« bonae memoriae Pipini, miſericordiam faciat, ne ſolidi, 
qui in lege habentur per x1. denarios, diſcurrant.“ 


Ir was uſual in that age for princes, in a new aflem- 
bly of the ſtates, to confirm and re-eſtabliſh the ſame 
privileges, which they themſelves had granted. The 
emperor had made this conceſſion in the Capitulars of 
the year 801. 

De omnibus debitis [c] folvendis, ſicut Ax TI ys 
cc fuit conſtitutum, per duodecim denarios ſolidi ſolvantur 
ce per totam legem Salicam; excepto ſi Leudes, 1. e. Saxo 
aut Friſo, Salicum occiderit, per quadraginta denarios 
ce ſolidus ſolvatur. Inter Salicos vero ex utraque parte 
per duodecim denarios ſolid: ſolvantur.“ 

Tris anTIQvITVs con/titutum muſt allude to a prac- 
tice, that was in being long before Charlemagne, or any 
of his family were in poſſeſſion of that empire: And it 


[5] Le Blanc's Traité hiſtorique, p. 8. 


[c] Baluzii Capitul. Vol. I. p. 351. Here Baluze, either by 2 mil- 
take in the copy, or an error of the preſs, reads Lx denarios inſtead of xL- 


appears 
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appears to be ſo by the Alaman and Bavarian laws. It 
may perhaps be impoſſible to ſay, who was the real au- 
thor of thoſe laws, becauſe they were enlarged and im- 
proved by ſeveral princes. The preface [4] to the Ala- 
man law aſcribes them to Clothaire. This was moſt 
probably Clothaire II. He had very eminent abilities as a 
ſoldier and legiſlator both; and kept that large mo- 
narchy, in which ſeveral German provinces were then 
included, in great order and tranquillity. He died in 
629. But if they were enacted by Clothaire III, the date 
of them will be at no great diſtance; it could not be later 
than 663. Theſe laws in explaining one of the German 
names for money ſays, 

« Saiga [e] autem eſt quarta pars tremiſſis, hoc eſt, de- 
c narius unus: duae ſaigae, duo denarii dicuntur. Tre- 
« miſſis eſt tertia pars ſolidi, et ſunt denarii quatuor.” 

Tuk Ripuarian laws, a province upon the Banks of 
the Rhine, give us the ſame eſtimate. 

« $i ſervus [/] ſervum ictu uno, vel duobus, ſeu tri- 
bus percuſſerit, nihil eſt : Sed propter pacis ſtudium 
* tremiſſem, 1. e. quatuor denarios componat.“ 

Born theſe laws ſhew how well the inhabitants were 
acquainted with the Roman way of reckoning by Tre- 
miſſes ; and, though the value of the coins was altered, 
the old nummulary language was ſtill preſerved. . . . The 
Tremiſſis was now no longer a gold coin, the third part 


[4] Baluze ſuppoſes them to be made about A. D. 630. 
le] Leges Alamannicae, cap. vi. $ 3. : 
[/] Leges Ripuar. c. xix. $ 1. Et apud Baluzii Capitularia, tom. I. 
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of a Solidus, as in the Salic and Roman laws; but only 
four pence, the ſame as the latter Saxon ſhilling, and 
conſequently this Solidus itſelf was only twelve pence. 

We have therefore ſufficient reaſon to conclude th: 
this method of computing money, the ſame as our pre. 
ſent pound ſterling, began as early in France as the be- 
ginning of the ſeventh century, and continued there 
above 450 years, till the introduction of their preſent 
Mark. Several parts of Germany followed this regula- 
tion; it was but the natural conſequence of Clothaire's, 
or Charlemagne's extenſive empires. 

Tun Annals of Fuld adjuſt their payments by the ſame 
pound, and the fame diviſions of it in their coins. 

« In auro [g] et argento bis mille librae, et octoginta, 
ce vel paulo plus; quam libram per viginti ſolidos com- 
e putamus expletam.” _ 

SEVERAL of the different German governments have at 
preſent, or not long ago, retained the ſame uſage. 

« Fus Saxonum [V] libellam vocat xx ſolidos, i. e. 
© nummulos cx. Totidem habet libra et Ratiſbonae, et 
« Saliſburgi, et Moguntiae.“ 


% Saxones et Miſnienſes schiLLIN G vocant duodenam 
rerum quarumcunque. ' 

Bur perhaps it will be objected to this account, that 
theſe Shillings, or Solidi of twelve pence, were originally, 
as they are at preſent, a ſilver coin. This, I know, i 
the general opinion: Almoſt all the beſt judges in this 


' [g] Annales de Fulde ad A. D. 882. 
[+] Heniſchius, De aſſe, p. 198, 202. 


Part 
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part of antiquity, as Freherus, Le Blanc, Dufreſne, 
Gronovius, &c. have given into it. But are not theſe 
ſentiments owing in great meaſure to prejudices ariſing 


from the practice of our own times, when we ſee large 


ſilyer coins current in almoſt every country. The mid- 


dle ages knew nothing of this affluence : Silver was then 
exceeding ſcarce: The old mines almoſt all over Europe 


were either exhauſted, or neglected as not worth the ex- 
pence of working. Silver would have been, by this time, 


as ſcarce as gold, if the mines of Brazil and Mexico had 


not furniſhed more abundant ſupplies. The Romans [7], 
when their riches, as well as power, were much more 


conſiderable than what any of the Gothic princes ever 


enjoyed, found it neceſſary to prohibit the circulation of 
any ſilver coins, larger than the common Milliarenſis. 
The Franks, even at their firſt ſettlements in the Roman 
provinces, were content with ſilver coins, one half leſs 
than the Milliarenſis, or Denarius; which is a preſum- 
ption, that the chief part of the caſh, then current in theſc 
provinces, was in theſe leſſer coins. Can we imagine 
then, that, when money became ſo much ſcarcer, and tlie 
workmen in the mints could do nothing more than cut a 
wretched dye with a few miſhapen letters in the middle 
of it, they ſhould on a ſudden ſtrike out into a new prac- 
tice, circulate coins one ſixth part larger than our Half- 
crowns, and give ſuch unexpected marks of greater afflu- 
ence and better taſte? There is not a ſingle paſſage in 
any of the old hiſtorians or records produced by theſe 


[i] Vid. Cod. Theodoſ. lib. ix. tit. xxl. $ 187. 
gentle- 


— 
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gentlemen, that implies ſuch an alteration. But as the 
exiſtence of theſe filver Solidi is a point, which ſo many 
conſiderable authorities have ſupported, it will be proper 
to examine the evidence, and ſee how it ſtands. 

THE reaſons alledged for this opinion, though given 
us by very different hands, are moſt of them the fame, 
and may be conſidered in common. 

FIRST of all it is ſaid, that as Solidi aurei, auri, and de 
auro are ſo often mentioned in old deeds, grants, edicts, 
and other public inſtruments, there muſt be, in conſe- 
quence of this diſtinction, Solidi argentei: For to what 


purpoſe ſhould they ſay Solidi [4] aurei, if there were no 
other Solidi ? 


[4] © Tl ent été inutile de marquer que ce ſol ne valoit pas que x1 
« deniers, s' il n' y en ayoit pas en alors un autre d' un prix different, 
% qui etoit le ſol d' or, qui en valoit xL.” Le Blanc, p. 8. Cette 
*« Ordonance nous apprend encore que les ſols etoient reels, et d' ar- 
gent fine, et que l' on continuoit de ſe ſervir de la maniere de compter 
par livre, puiſque le concile fut tenu Pan 879.” Ibid. p. 81. * Et nunc 
„ peto ego, ſi practer aureum nullus alius Solidus agnoſcebatur; hoc eſt, {i 
nondum erant argentei Solidi, cur Solidos auri hic memoratos video, 
© cum Solidos tantum memorare fatisfuiſſet.? Muratori, apud Argelati de 
monet. Italiae, vol. I. p. 102. Gronovius thought this a clear point, and 
therefore advanced it as a fact without offering any evidence to ſupport it. 
Nam ad ſimilitudinem aurei ſolidi, qui ſub Conſtantini Magni ſucceſlc- 
« ribus fuit, et duodecim milliarenſi bus vertebatur, percuſſerunt Franci et 
< hae nationes argenteum, quem duodecim aeſtimabant denariis five ſterlin- 
“ gis.” De pecun. vet. p. 153. Who theſe ſucceſſors of Conſtantine the 
Great were, that firſt coined a Solidus of twelve Milliarenſes, he does not ſay. 
They muſt be ſucceſſors at the diſtance of near 500 years at leaſt, when the 
Frank Solidus had been reduced to twelve pence, long before theſe Byzantine 
priaces were in being. Gronovius's account of the Frank money is in other 
reſpects not very accurate. He follows Le Blanc, when he is wrong; and leaves 
him, when he is right. The Roman and Frank pounds ſtand thus in his 
account. “ Cum quinque aurei ſolidi Romani libram argenti facerent .  - 


Tux 
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Taz addition of Aurei was indeed quite unneceſſary. 
The fame thing had been expreſſed, if they had ſaid So- 
lidi only. The Romans, and their immediate ſucceſſors 
in every country, by Solidi always meant gold. The 


ſame author, who gives that exact account of the firſt al- 
teration of the Frank Aurei, ſays : 


« Veteres Solidum [I], qui nunc Aureus dicitur, nun- 
« cupabant.“ 


Solipus and Aureus were then reciprocal terms; and, 
though they implied the ſame thing, were ſometimes 
uſed both together by the Romans themſelves. Apu- 
leius n] calls the Solid! of his age, Solidi aurei. Who 


cver imagined, that any ſilver Solidi were then current 
at Rome? They would have been much heavier than 
Two-crown pieces. Though the Romans had ſometimes. 
ſuch ſilver coins, as pieces of Ten-denarii, yet pieces of 
Five-and-twenty-denarii would have been monſtrous for 


« quando libra auri Romanos habebat Lxx11 aureos ſolidos, Francos neceſſe eſt 
* habuerir Lxxxvi et ſemiſſem.“ De pec. vet. p. 154. Le Blanc has ſhewn 
from undoubted authorities, that the weight of the Frank Solidus was 
originally the ſame as the Byzantine. The difference was only in tlie 
Deniers; and therefore when 5 Byzantine Solidi of 20 Denarii to the So— 
lidus were equal to a pound of ſilver, 5 Frank Solidi of 40 Denarii to the 
Solidus were of the ſame value. But in the beginning of the 7th century, 
when the duodecuple proportion took place in their exchange, the Frank 
Solidus, inſtead of being 86 and one half in the pound, was 240. 

[/] Rei agrariae Script. p. 323. This obſervation is not to be fo ſtrict- 
ly underſtood, as if Solidus was the original name. Aureus was the older 
appellation : Solidus never occurs in Pliny, But after the Semiſſes and 


Tremiſſes were coined, Solidus, as expreſſing the whole coin, was the common 
ppellation. 


1 Apuleii Metam. lib. x. p. 242. 


Current 
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current coins. Perhaps, in the middle ages, ſaying 80. 
lidi aurei implied that they were then paid in gold. 


Bur the very paſlages appealed to upon this occaſion, 
to prove there was ſuch a coin as a filver Solidus, rather 


prove the contrary. Such are thoſe taken from the ar. 
chives of the archbiſhop of Lucca. In one of theſe re. 


cords, the full property and advowſon of a church i; 


granted, reſerving a yearly penſion to the perſon who 
ſold it. This is the clauſe of reſervation : 


Tu mihi reddere [] debeas decem ſolidos argenti 


de bonos denarios, mundos, groſſos, expendiviles, una 
« x11 denarios pro ſolido tantum.“ 


THis grant was in the year 807. In another inſtry- 
ment of the ſame kind, the biſhop reſerves an annual 


[1] Muratori apud Argelati de monetis Italiae, Vol. I. p. 103, 104. The 
paſſage, which Le Blanc lays ſo much ſtreſs upon is of the ſame kind. 
Charlemagne publiſhed an edi& for the puniſhment of ſacrilege, which wa 
revived in a council held at Troyes in Campagne, A. D. 879. The word; 
are, © Nos leviorem poenam efle tenendam, quae a Carolo eſt conſtituta, 
* yidelicet in xxx libris argenti examinati, 1. e. ſexcentorum ſolidorum ſum- 
* mam argenti puriſſimi.“ Le Blanc, p. 81. When zo pounds were equal 
to 600 Solidi, the Solidus was certainly 12 pence. But the money was paid, 
not in ſilver Solidi, but the Deniers of that age, as the Italian grants often 
expreſs, “ perſolvere debeam argentum, ſolidos xx, bonos denarios, &." 
Thus in the inſtances given by Dufreſne (voce SoLIDUs AxGENTEus) are to 
be underſtood. In a charter belonging to the monaſtery of St. Severus 
in Gaſcoigne, the founder gave “ trecentos ſolidos duos denarios argenti.” 
How theſe Solidi were to be paid is fully explained by another inſtance in 
the records of the ſame convent, © trecentos ſolidos argenti duodenorum de- 
* nariorum.” King John gave to the priory of St. Nicholas in Exeter (a 
cell belonging to Battle-abbey) an eſtate at Bradeham, “de qua nobis 
«*« reddi ſolebant L ſolidi blanci.” No body imagines that there was any 
ſilver Solidi in England in king John's time, or indeed any Solidus at all; 
but it was purely a ſpecies of account, and conſiſted of twelve pence. 


penſion, 
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nenfion, which the clerk obliges himſelf to pay every 
third year at the viſitation. This is the obligation: 

«« Per [o] ſingulos annos in menſe Martio cenſum dare 
« et perſolvere debeam, argentum ſolidos xx, bonos de- 
«© narios expendibiles, de tertio in tertio annos, quando 
« circatas ad conſignationes faciendum de pleve in pleves 
« yeſtras faceritis. ' 

War a miſerable and wretched view do theſe inſtru- 
ments give us of the ſtate of learning in Italy, at the be- 
zinning of the ninth century? This was the convenient 
aſon, an age of darkneſs fit for propagating the papal 
infallibility, and ſinking deep into the very worſt of the 
Romiſh ſuperſtitions. Such biſhops, and ſuch clerks, as 
theſe, far from being able to oppoſe, or detect the origin 
of any abſurdities in their doctrines, were (if we may 
judge by the ſpecimens here given) ſcarce able to under- 
ſtand their own breviary. It appears however, through 
the exceſſive barbariſm of theſe purchaſe-deeds, that the 
money to be paid upon theſe contracts, was paid, not in 
filver Solidi, but in the common Deniers there mention- 
ed, allowing twelve Denarii, or Deniers, to a Solidus. 
Muratori and Le Blanc both, notwithſtanding their pre- 
judices in favour of a ſilver Solidus, admit that this was 
tometimes the caſe, The former ſays: 

Interea e paucis [y], quae hactenus attuli (1. e. ex- 


** emplis) juſtus nobis ſeſe offert locus ſuſpicandi fuiſſe 


% Muratori, ut ſupra, p. 103, 
%] Idem ut ſupra, p. 105. And fo Le Blanc.“ Je ne ſgaurois dire pre- 
© Cilement en quels temps en a commence a fe ſervir des ſols d' argent; ni 


3 & olim 
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« olim ſolidos etiam imaginarios ex veris denariis compo. 
* fitos.” A ſuſpicion, that was far from being imagi. 
nary ; it was well grounded. 

Tr is likewiſe faid in favour of theſe filver Solidi, that 
ſuppoſing all the Solidi mentioned in the old Salic ind 
Gothic laws to be gold, the penalties would be ex- 
ceſſively ſevere; but very reaſonable and moderate, if 
theſe Solidi were ſilver [/] only. 

Trar the Solidi of different ages differed very much 
in value, can be no queſtion, The Franks, from a So- 
lidus of fix to the ounce, came by degrees to one of 
twenty. But the Solidus of every age had, it is well known, 
a legal valuation : It was juſt the ſame thing whether 
you paid this Solidus in ſilver or gold; that made no 
difference in the ſum ; would neither leſſen nor increaſe 
the penalty. When the Franks firſt ſettled in Gaul [7], 
they found themſelves poſſeſſed of an unuſual opulence; 
and, like perſons not uſed to much money, thought it 


could not be eafily diſſipated or exhauſted. They there- 


« { dans leur origine ils etoient reels, ou ſeulement des eſpeces de Compte:” 
Traits hiſtorique, p. 10. 

[9] * Aliqua mihi ſuboritur dubitatio, num ſolidi in Longobardicis legi- 
© bus toties nominati, potius argentei, quam aurei fuerint; et potiſhmum 
ce quod illic interdum graviſſimae appareant poenae, fi ex aureis infligebantur, 
© mites vero ex argenteis.“ Murat. ut ſupra, p. 105. 

[7] This was often the caſe in the other provinces. Amalaſuntha, one 
of the Gothic queens in the beginning of the ſixth century, determining 0 
fly from Italy to eſcape the danger of an aſſaſſination, put on board the 
veſſel, intended to carry her off, r:rpaxioia xp xelnvapua, guadraginta millia 
pondo auri. A ſum not leſs, than 1,680,000 pound ſterling. Procop. de bello 
Gothico, ed. Venet. p. 5. 


ſore 
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fore ſet their legal fines and penalties very high ; and 


perhaps, taking the information of the inhabitants, much 
upon the fame foot, which the Roman governours had 
left them. But, however, we may in general be aſſured, 
that the laws of every country are ſuited to the apparent 
circumſtances of the people. Whatever inconveniences 
may ariſe, they will upon experience be redreſſed. This 
is a doctrine, which either policy or neceſſity will teach 
all governments to embrace. The Frank princes, high 
as the prerogative was, as money became ſcarcer, brought 
all their fines and payments from a Solidus of forty pence, 
to one of twelve. The exigences of the ſtate required 
a reduction of ſomething more than two thirds. Not 
that the pound of gold or filver was then reduced, as 
Muratori [c] imagined ; but the coins only that were 
ſtruck out of it in gold, and made the legal eſtimate of 
their payments. 
AxorfkER reaſon offered in ſupport of this opinion 
was, that, by admitting theſe ſilver Solidi, we ſhould take 
the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way of removing all the difficul- 
ties, which attended, and embaraſſed this queſtion : For 


[] © Videtur mihi auri libra redacta tantummodo ad ſolidos xx aureos.” 
\turatori ut ſupra, p. 104. Muratori's conjectures are not always formed 
upon ſuch principles as demand our aſſent. In quoting Caſſiodorus for the 
value of the Roman Solidus, he concludes, that there were anciently Solidi 
ot 6000 Denarii, taking the Denarius in Caſſiodorus for the old filver 
Denarius of four Seſterces. Caſſiod. lib. i. ep. 10. But Caſſiodorus there 
mcans a very different thing. Denarius is applied, as was then uſual, to the 
Whole ſpecies of braſs coins: it was juſt as if he had ſaid, /ex millia aere- 
aum ſolidum effſe ; which was true. The ſolidus of the lower empire paſſed 
n exchange for 6000 of their ſmalleſt braſs coins, and ſometimes more. 


. L inden- 
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Lindenbrogius and others were perſuaded, that the Soli- 
dus of forty pence, and that of twelve, were the ſame 
Solidus [z], paſſing only at a different exchange. But 
this was making the exchange between gold and filver 
incredibly higher than ever it was known to be, above 
thirty to one; and therefore this Solidus of leſſer value 
was moſt probably filver. 

I do not know where Lindenbrogius has advanced thi; 
opinion. In his gloſſary upon the ancient Gothic lays, 
he has obſerved, that there were Solidi of different valua- 
tions, but without ſaying they were the ſame coins, 
But, whoever has ſaid this, it is a ridiculous aſſertion, 
which deſerves no credit. Though the Solidi were ſo dit- 
ferent, there is no occaſion to have recourſe to a filver 
Solidus to account for this difference. 'The very language 
of their laws, hiſtorians, and public inſtruments, after 
the reduction of the Solidus to twelve pence, ſhews they 
were of gold. Muratori [2] produces ſeveral grants and 
edits, where auri Solidus, aurei Solidi, dominici, obry- 
zati are mentioned. The very laws themſelves, which 
fix their fines in theſe Solidi of twelve pence, and make 
them their principal way of accounting with the crown, 


D] © Tontes ces raiſons n'ont pas empechẽ que Lindenbrog ſuivi de 
te pluſieurs n' ait confondu ces deux ſols, et wait cru que ce n'<toit le meſme, 
« qui tantot valu 40 Deniers, et tantot 12.” Le Blanc, p. 8. Gronovius 
cenſures Lindenbrogius for the ſame thing, as if he thought, that the ſame 
Solidus aureus among the Franks paſſed ſometimes at forty, and ſometimes 
at twelve pence. But this does not appear. If we ſhould ſay, that the Engliſh 
ſhilling had been eſtimated at twelve pence from the Conqueſt to the preſent 
times, which is true; yet it would not follow that it was the ſame ſhilling or 
the ſame penny. DL] Ut ſupra, p. 102, 10g. 
permit 
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permit theſe payments to be made in any other money, 
when they had no gold, In one of Carloman's edicts the 
fine is, trecentorum [u] auri Solidorum ad purum excl. 
Theſe muſt be real gold coins. When the payment is 
{aid to be in fine gold, it certainly diſtinguiſhes it from 
filver ; not but theſe payments were often made in ano- 
ther ſpecies. One of the Bavarian laws, enacted by ſome 
of the former princes, makes this conceſſion, which ſhews 
it was a ruled caſe: 

« Solvat trecentos [x] ſolidos auro adpretiatos : Si au- 
« rum non habet, donet aliam pecuniam.” 

Bur above all, many of theſe golden Solidi of twelve 
pence [y] are now remaining, and it would be the great- 
eſt improbability imaginable to ſuppoſe there were any 
other. From this view of the queſtion, we may ſafely 
reject this ſilver Solidus, as a thing quite unknown in 
thoſe ages, and which never had exiſtence till the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century, when the pound fterling 
was greatly reduced. 

Bur another objection to this Solidus of twelve pence 
is, that it was neither gold nor ſilver, nothing more than 
a method of accounting by meer ideal money, which 
was never uttered from the mints . : . . that the French 
antiquaries, who ſhould furniſh us with the cleareſt cvi- 
dence in this point, produce no ſuch coins from any of 
their collections in France, even their prince's cabinets. 


[0] Le Blanc, p. 143. | 
[x] Leges Bajuvar. cap. x. $ 2. Baluzii Capitular. vol. I. p. 99. 
D] Le Blanc, Traits Hiſtorique, p. 88. 
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They exhibit a great variety of their firſt Solidi, Semiſle; 
and Tremiſſes, or Triers d'or; but none of this lower 
eſtimate, no Aurel of twelve pence. 

Ix anſwer to theſe objections it might be fairly urged, 
that edits and injunctions about the fineneſs of ideal 
money, ſcem to be a new and very needleſs expedient, 
A legitlator ſurely, in ſuch a caſe, would not have in- 
ſiſted, that it ſhould be ad purum excoctus; or, in the 
language of our old laws, arodener Folder. It had been 
ſufficient to confine ſuch regulations to real coins. But 
was there ever, in any age or country, any money of ac- 
count, that did not take its origin from real weights, or 
coins? There is no inſtance of ſuch a practice: Look 
into all the denominations of money that ever were, the 
Greek Staters and Drachmae, the Roman Seſterces and 
Solidi, the French Livres and Deniers, the Engliſh No- 
bles, Angels, &c. in ſhort, into every eſtimate down 
from the Jewiſh Shekel to the French Sou, and we ſhall 
find that they all aroſe from ſuch weights or ſpecie that 
had been in uſe, That gold coins were current in France 
for many ages, during a long ſeries of their princes, is 
demonſtrated by the great numbers of them that are now 
remaining. The Franks at the beginning of their go- 
vernment adopted all the names and forms of the Roman 
Aurei, a Solidus of ſix in the ounce, a Semiſſis of twelve, 
and a Tremiſſis of eighteen ; and, after that, a legal Soli- 
dus of twelve pence, or twenty in the ounce. Whether this 
laſt was a coin, or not is the only queſtion. If we could 
depend upon the common uſe of language, there could 


be 
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be no doubt about it. After this reduction of the Soli- 
dus, we meet with a thouſand inſtances of Solidi aure;, 
de auro, auri puri, puriſſimi, and ſuch particularities 
ſpecified, as meer nominal money of account has nothing 
to do with, and belong only to a coin. The author [ 
among the old agrimenſions, who ſo exactly deſcribes all 
the ſubdiviſions of the Frank pound, ſpeaks of this Solidus 
of twelve pence 1n the ſame light, as if it was as much a 
coin, as the Denarius by which it is eſtimated ; and 
ſays, that Solidus and Aureus were equivalent expreſſi- 
ons. Marculf [a], who lived in the time of their Mero- 
vingian princes, mentions this Solidus in ſuch a manner, 
as might alone determine the diſpute. He was a man 
of buſineſs, and drew up his forms of grants, purchaſes, 
and conveyances for common uſe. One of them is drawn 
up in theſe words : 

« Dono tibi in auro, vel argento, /o/idos Francos tantos.” 

Car this paſſage have any other import, but this; that 
theſe Frank Solidi might be paid in gold or ſilver at diſ- 
cretion ? And if in gold, they were certainly real coins. 
But, beſides theſe teſtimonies, almoſt all the ſmaller 
Frank Aurei now remaining may be given in evidence of 
this fact. If this Solidus of twelve pence, and their firſt 
Tremiſſis had been moſt exactly minted, there would have 
been only two grains and a half difference. But, conſider- 


ing the legal allowance for deficiency in weight [4] or the 

2] Vid. Leg. Agrar. p. 323. 

[2] Vid. Marculfi Formulae. | 

5% © In aureis quoque noſtris binum ternumque momentorum intertri- | 
mentum lege quoque admittitur.“ Budaeus, p. 294. : | 
IITC- 
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irregular execution of their mints in that age, it would b 
almoſt impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them. We cannot ſup. 
poſe that theſe Triers d'or continued to pals at three half 
pence above the value of a legal Solidus, and that thi 
Solidus itſelf was never coined : Had it not been a ſtrange 
infatuation in their government not to avail themſelve 
of this circumſtance, and by diminiſhing their leſſer Au- 
reus alittle in its weight, to make it their real money gf 
account, the very uli by law eſtabliſhed ? And this, 
no doubt, was the caſe in fact. The Triers d'or was no 
longer uſed ; another Tremiſſis of four pence was intro- 
duced and current under the old name. The weight of 
all the lefler Aurei now in France ſerves to eſtabliſh this 
concluſion. All the faireſt [c] of them want but two or 
three grains of what the Solidus of twelve Pence ſhould 
regularly weigh, and ſcarce one of them exceeds its legal 
valuation. All theſe Aurei therefore were the real Solidi 
ſo often mentioned; calling them Triers d'or was not 
the language of the age, .in which they were laſt coined, 
but that of our modern French antiquaries.; who, out of 
- honour to their country, were not willing to depart from 
the dignity of their firſt eſtimates. Gaul had been one 
of the richeſt provinces in the Roman empire, The ſums, 
which the Romans raiſed there by a capitation tax, were 
almoſt incredible. This gave the firſt Frank princes an 
opportunity of opening their mints, with all the ſeveral 
forts of the Roman Aurei then in.uſe. But this was not 


[| This appears by the weights of the French Sols communicated to the 
Rev. the Dean of Exeter by the Abbe Barthelemy at Paris. 
| 0 
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of a very long continuance, The neceſlity of their af- 
fairs obliged them to adopt new meaſures. I have a great 
regard for the authority of Meſſrs. Bouteroue and Le 
Blanc, as to the ſeveral French Aurei which they have 
exhibited ; but I am perſuaded that they have miſtaken 
the claſs of moſt of them; that many of the leſſer Aurei 
are not, as they call them, Triers de Sol, but only their 
own legal Solidi of twelve Pence. 

Tux only point now remaining is, when did this divi- 
ſion of the preſent pound ſterling come into England? 
The Saxon pound in Alfred's times was eſtimated by a 
Mancus of thirty pence, and eight to the pound; and a ſhil- 
ling of five pence, at forty-eight in the pound: when then 
did this alteration commence, which reduced it to a Soli- 
dus of twelve pence, and twenty in the pound ? That this 
eſtimate began in the Saxon times 1s very evident, All 
the revenues in England, during the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor, were, as appears by Domeſday-book, uniformly 
and conſtantly accounted for by a Solidus of twelve pence. 
The Conqueror's commiſſioners [d] muſt take their in- 


4] Though the Conqueror's commiſſioners were ſo particular in men- 
toning the eſtates, that no article was omitted, wt nec locus, nec lacus ali- 
quas, quin regis rotulo fuerit deſcriptus, yet they were probably indulgent 
enough in their returns; never altering the old payments, and often not ſpe- 
citying the exact value or extent of their eſtates. 1 hus one of the hiſtorians : 

© Iſti ſtaxatores], penes noſtrum monaſterium benevoli et amantes, non ad 
rerum pretium, nec ad verum ſpatium, noſtrum monaſterium librant ; miſe- 

* ricorditer praecaventes in futurum regiis exactionibus, et aliis oneribus, 

* piithma nobis beneyolentia praecaventes.” Ingulf. apud Script. poſt Bedam, 
p. 9093. This ſurvey was formed upon the plan of the old Roman Rationa- 
rium; it took in the value of their eſtates, as well.as their ſubſidies; and their 
diviſions of them were into plow-lands, juſt the ſame as the Saxon. 
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formation of the value of theſe eſtates, from the inhabi- 
tants of every county. Is it poſſible, that they ſhould 
ſay all over England, that the lands were worth ſo many 
Solidi in Edward the Confeflor's reign, if no ſuch eſti- 
mate was then in uſe? It is ſaid, that none of all the 
former Saxon and Daniſh ways of reckoning money are to 
be met with in that ſurvey, but only the Flemiſh or Ger- 
man Mark, and that ſingle Ora of twenty pence, the 
twelfth part of the Saxon pound. If this is fact, as I be- 
lieve it is, it will be impoſſible to account for it, without 
admitting that all the revenues of England were rated by 
a Solidus of twelve pence before the Conqueſt, I ſhall 
give a few inſtances in different parts of the kingdom: 
In Richmondſhire. 

« Midilton [e]. T. R. E. (i. e. tempore regis Ed- 
&« wardi) valebat x ſolidos; modo xx.“ 

«© Bromton. T. R. E. valebat xl ſolidos; modo xxx1.” 

In Suſſex. 

c Burgum [/] de Lewis. T. R. E. valebat vi libras 

« et iv ſolidos, et tres obolos de gablo.“ 
In Shropſhire. 

In civitate | g | Sciropeſcirie. T. R. E. erant cc 
„„ burgenſes, reddentes per annum vii lib. xv 
&« ſolidos, et vIII denar.“ 

Tuar all theſe were Solidi of twelve pence, appears by 
the proportion, which they bore to the pound in man) 
parts of this ſurvey. 


[e] Gale's Richmondſhire, p. 2. 4. paſſim. 
[/] Domeſday Book, apud Gale's Scriptores XV. vol. III. p. 762. 
[g] Ibid. p. 772. 


In 
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In Cheſhire. 

« In civitate ] Ceſtre..... qui in ſacris diebus ho- 
eminem interficiebat, Ly libris — in aliis autem 
« djebus x1 ſolidis.“ 

In Herefordſhire, 

« gi quis [i] occidit hominem regis, dat regi xx ſolidos; 
« ſi alicujus Taini hominem, x ſolidos domino ejus.“ 

Tuoud the fines are different, and the ſum due to 
the lord only mentioned in this laſt inſtance, yet the re- 
gular proportion of one half to one is obſerved. 

Tux value of the Engliſh eſtates in the Saxon times is 
mentioned in the ſame manner by the hiſtorians. Thus 
Ingulphus, eſtimating the lands belonging to Croyland 
abbey, ſays, 

« In Grantebrigſhire [&], Draiton, &c. with its appen- 
e dages, T. R. E. valebat c ſolidos: modo tv libras, et 
« x folidos. Haec terra eſt in dominio eccleſiae ſancti 
* Guthlaci cum ſua eccleſia et preſbytero.” 

« In Leiceſterſhire [I], Behn, ibi xxx acrae prati vale- 
| © bant, T. R. E. Lx ſolidos: modo x ſolidos.“ 

So far we may certainly trace the uſe of this Solidus. 
But if any ſort of credit is to be given to the hiſtorians of 
that age, this practice muſt be carried up much higher. 
In the hiſtories of Ramſey and Ely abbies, collected, no 
doubt, from the the ſeveral grants and legers in their 
cuſtody, the purchaſe money for eſtates was uſually paid 


[] Ibid. p. 777. 

LJ Ibid. p. 769. 

[4] Ingulphi Hiſtoria, p. 109. 
IId. p. 110. 
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for in Solidi, or Aurei, of this value. Brihtnoth, abby 
of Ely, in king Edgar's reign, purchaſed three [n] hide, 
of land at Cypenham of one Alfwold. The agreement 
was, quod abbas pro fingulis hydis c ſolidos daret. At 
the time appointed for paying the money, venit uy 
Alfwoldi xv libras acceptura, et abbati 111 integras hyda; 
traditura .... If 300 Solidi came to fifteen pound, it 
muſt be a Solidus of twelve pence. 

Tnkszk hiſtorians ſometimes uſe Solidus and Aureus in- 
diſcriminately ; but, in all probability, very properly, for 
| ſums or coins of the ſame value. Thus Adnothus [z) 
a monk of Ramſey, purchaſed two hides of land for an 
hundred Solidi: At another time, we find two hides of 
land fold for ninety Aurei. As theſe eſtates muſt con- 
tain very nearly the ſame quantity of land, there could be 
no great difference in the price; the money, whether 

called Solidus or Aureus, muſt be the ſame. 
I x is certain, that there were ſome alterations made in 
the Saxon coinages, not long after Alfred's time. His 
grandſon Athelſtan, a prince extremely popular and well 
beloved, reduced the ſtandard of the Saxon ſhillings from 
five to four pence; and it was likewiſe enacted in his 
reign, that for the future there ſhould be but one ſort [0] 
of money in England. This certainly implied, that there 
had been before his reign more ſorts of money than one. 


[n] Hiſtoria Elien. apud Gale's Scriptores XV. p. 472. 

Dun] Hiſtoria Ramſien. apud eund. p. 415. et vid. p. 471, 473, 666, 667, 

« Conſtitit centum ſolidis .. . . abbas dedit xxx ſolidos . . . datis ab epiſco- 
po centum aureis; . . . « acceptis ab epiſcopo xx aureis.” 

[e] Leg. Saxon. p. 59. 


The 
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The Daniſh Ora was from the beginning, as has been al- 
ready ſhewn, of the ſame value with this Solidus: And 
if the Saxon coins were altered, they were moſt probably 
altered in ſuch a manner, as to reduce them to the ſame 
eſtimate or ſtandard with the Franks and Danes. This 
had certainly been a very political expedient, and every 
way moſt convenient for their ſituation and circum- 
ſtances. Their penny was the fame as the Frank Denier ; 
their pound the ſame, conſiſting of 240 of theſe pence : 
Or, if there was any difference in the weight of the two 
pounds, it was ſo inconſiderable that they might paſs 
currently for one another, juſt as the Greek and Roman 
pounds had done before, though not preciſely of the ſame 
weight. This would have made the new Saxon ſhilling 
the Tremiſſis of their new Aureus: For this was the 
cuſtom of the age, the conſtant way of reckoning in the 
Frank and Alaman coins; Tremiſſis, 1. e. quatuor De- 
narii. This had reduced, which was of more import- 
ance, the Frank Solidus, the Daniſh Ora, and the new 
Saxon Aureus or Mancus to the ſame value, and given 
them all an equal currency through the whole kingdom. 
The accounts we have of theſe coins, in the reigns after 
Athelſtan, greatly favour this conjecture. Ælfſtan pur- 
chaſed of the two brothers, Edmund and Eadred, Athel- 
ſtan's ſucceſſors, an eſtate at Uldham for the church of 
Rocheſter, which coſt a hundred and twelve Mancae [y] 
auri, Eadred aſſigned to the abbey of Glaſtenbury, the 


U] Textus Roffenſis, edit. Hearne, p. 117. 
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manor of Badbury, pretio guinguaginta ſolidorum ¶ꝙ] auri 
The Saxon princes were far from having two different 
ſorts of Aurei ſtruck at the ſame time; it was expreſohy 
forbidden by law. In one of the next reigns, biſhop 
Adelwold purchaſed an eſtate of king Edgar for the ah. 
bey of Thorney, cum xl mancufis [r] auri. 

ALMosT every nation in a courſe of years has found it 
neceſſary to alter the weight and value of their coins, 
though the ſame names were continued as before. The 
Greeks called their gold coins Staters, from the Staters of 
an ounce, under the Athenian republic, to thoſe that 
were but a ſixth part of that value under the Byzantine 
empire. The Romans called all their gold coins Solidi, 
whatever was their weight. The Denarius, ſtruck at firſt 
for ten Aſſes, ſoon changed its value and was current for 
ſixteen, but kept the name taken from its original eſti- 
mate, even when it was become an As itſelf, inſtead of 
repreſenting ſo many of them. The As had more re- 
markable alterations; from being a real pound, it ſunk to 
half an ounce, if not lower. Among the Jews, whether 
their Shekel was a quarter of an ounce or half an ounce, 
it was always called the Shekel. And, to come nearer 
home, our own Shilling is little more than a quarter 
of that value, which had paſſed under this denomina- 
tion. | 
SoueTIMES indeed the very reverſe of this had been the 
caſe. Caprice, or fancy, or the meer accidental relation 


[] Monaſticon, vol. I. p. 16, 
bt] Ibid. P- 243,244 
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of coins and weights to one another, introduced new and 
fantaſtic names for the old coins when there was not the 
\caſt alteration in their value. Thus the old Roman 
names the Denarius and Quinarius were quite diſuſed for 
the filver coins in the Byzantine empire; the one called 
Siliqua, Ceratium, Aixevoog; the other Milliarenſis, Dicera- 
tum, Argenteus. And again, a number of different coins. 
or eſtimates under one name [s]. 

Sucu was the practice of much politer nations than the 
Franks, Danes, and Saxons. We may therefore caſily 
believe, that when their coins were much ſunk in value, 
they continued to call them by the ſame names. The 
Mancuſes mentioned in the grants, purchaſes, and hiſtorians 
of the later Saxon period, which paſſed in common with 
the Solidi of that age, muſt oblige us to conſider them 
as the ſame coins. Though the Danes and Saxons might 
preſerve ſome different cuſtoms, which were of little or 
no conſequence in the buſineſs of government; yet the dif- 


[5] Epiphanius tells us that Follis was uſed either for a braſs or ſilver coin, 
i. e. either x nvaeiomor, N x teyveiopive ASA braſs coin, it was half the 
Obolus or Half-denarius of the lower empire; as a filver coin, it was the 
Ceratium or Half-milliarenſis. Beſides theſe, it had more extenſive ſigniſi- 
cations. Follis originally ſignified a purſe; and becauſe the money-changers 
kept their ſmall braſs and ſilver coins upon their tables in purſes, ready for 
exchange, the coins themſelves were at laſt called Folles: And becauſe the 
larger ſums of money were often delivered into the Exchequer in purſes, 
thoſe payments were likewiſe called Folles. Thus the Senatorian Cenſus, or 
annual ſubſidy due to the government from the three different ranks of Se- 
nators, viz. eight pounds; four pounds ; and two pounds of gold, were called 
their Folles. Hence the cuſtom of making their preſents, or paying their 
ſubſidies, in purſes continues at Conſtantinople and in the Ottoman empire 
even to this day. A purſe implies a particular ſum; of ſilver, about 112 4 
105; of gold, 6750 J. and the half-purſcs in proportion. 
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ference in their coins and eſtimates muſt occaſion frequent 
and obvious inconveniences, and ſuch as required a more 
immediate redreſs. Soon after Athelſtan's reign, the ba- 
lance was altered in England in favour of the Dane; 
Edgar his nephew was obliged to make new offers of ac- 
commodation, upon far leſs honourable terms than Alfred 
had done. He gave the Danes the liberty of chooſing, out 
of the various Saxon laws then in uſe, optima lex [it], what 
pleaſed them 60%, i. e. no doubt, ſuch as were leaſt ſeyere, 
where the fines and payments due to the crown were eſti. 
mated at a lower rate. This produced ſome difference 
in practice; and hence theſe diſtinctions [2] of Merchene- 
lage, Denelage, and Weſtſaxenalage were continued to the 
laſt, which appeared chiefly in theſe pecuniary compendſati- 
ons. But to make theſe abatements fall under a more 
obvious and unexceptionable way of accounting, Edgar 
and Canute both reinforce the former law of Athelſtan, 


[LJ] Deinde volo, ut in uſu fit apud Danos quam optima lex eligi poteſt, 
« et ego illis dedi permiſſionem; et placere volo, quamdiu vita mihi conce- 
*« datur,” Leg. Sax. p. 81. There can be no doubt but this indulgence to the 
Danes was abating ſomething in their favour by making the prince's reve- 
nues leſs. Optima lex muſt be taken in this light, i. e. cujus Lab/lite, ve! 
legis violatae poena, minore pretio aeſtimata fut. To what a mean ſubmiſſion 
were the Saxon princes then reduced! This is rather the language of vaſlal; 
than legiſlators : It ſhews that there was a neceſſity for keeping up the dil 
tinction of Merchenelaga, Danelaga, and Weſtſaxenalaga, becauſe in each 
of theſe diſtricts their peculiar rights and privileges were preſerved. 

[4] Biſhop Nicolſon, though well acquainted with the Northern learning, 
miſtook the ſecondary ſenſe of theſe terms for the firſt; as if they implied 
a diſtri& or province only. Praefat. ad leges Anglo-Sax. p. 16. Such a miſ- 


take could not, as might be expected, eſcape the freedom of a juſt animad- 
verſion. Vid. Moral and Political Dialogues, n. v1, 


which 
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which required that all their money ſhould be reduced to 
one and the ſame ſtandard. I ſhall give Canute's law, 

with ſome little variation, from Dr. Wilkins's verſion: 


« Agamus [w] etiam de valore pecuniae, ut una no- 


« zeta fine omni falſa valeat per totam hanc ditionem ; 
« ut nemo eam ſumere detrectet : Et ſiquis, praeter hanc, 
« falſam fecerit, perdat manum ſuam; ; et hoc nulla re 
« excuſet, nec auro, nec argento.“ 

Ir this law had no other view (as is commonly ſup- 
poſed) but to prohibit the uſe of every ſpecies of coin 
but one [x], this object would ſcarce have given all 
theſe princes ſo much concern, as to have it eſtabliſhed ſo 
often in an aſſembly of the ſtates. This would have been 
done effectually, and in ſuch a manner, as needed no re- 
peating, by the moſt imperious of all lawgivers, Neceſlity. 
Or, had this regulation been copfined to the filver pennies 
only, why is gold mentioned in the law at all? And 
would it not have been more properly expreſſed in the 
language of the French edicts upon ſuch occaſions, ut 
denarii mero fint argento, et bene pen/antes? But the 


[ww] Leges Saxon. p. 134. 

[x] © Praeter iſta aereola Northumbrana unicus erat Anglo-Saxonum 
nummus, penningus ſeu ſterlingus. Una moneta per totum imperium obti- 
* neat.” Wiſe, Catalog. Nummorum Bodleian. This opinion, till of late, 
has been almoſt univerſal, and looked upon as an unqueſtionable truth, Mr. 
Camden, Sir Henry Spelman, Dr, Hickes, Bp. Fleetwood, &c. have given 
into it, Laſt of all Mr. Thoreſpy, who ſays, As to gold, there are no 
Saxon moneys of that metal, in any repoſitory now in being, nor mention 


* of ſuch in any authentic record.“ Bp. Gibſon's Camden, p. clxxv. But are 


not /aws and wills the moſt authentic records, where ſuch moneys are often 


mentioned ? Can we be certain that theſe laws extended to the pennies only, . 


when that word never once occurs in any of them, but peofbode or myaer only? 
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word in Saxon is not pemg, but mynev; a word of much 
oreater extent, which, like Moneta in Latin, included all 
the whole produce of their mints, And that there were 
other coins, even Mancuſes, then current, is evident from 
theſe very laws of Canute, by which this na moneta, this 
uniformity in their coinage, is ſo ſtrictly enjoined. Let 
us appeal therefore to this very law, which will both help 
us to explain the former clauſe, and ſhew that the Man- 
cus was then reduced to the ſame ſtandard with the Solidi 
and Oras of the Franks and Danes. I ſhall give the whole 
paſſage at large, as it ſtands in Dr. Wilkins's verſion, 
and place all the copies or verſions of the ſame law under 
the page: By this full view of the whole, the relation, 


which the ſeveral parts of it bear to one another, will be 
better underſtood. The law ſays, 


&« Siquis | 3 Jinteſtatus ex hac vita decedat, five fit per 
ce negligentiam ejus, five per mortem ſubitaneam, tune 


« non aſſumat ſibi dominus plus poſſeſſionis ipſius, quam 
„ juſtum armamentum.” 


[ y] Leges Saxon. p. 144. This law, in Brompron's old tranſlation, ſtands 
thus. *© Et ſint relevationes ita minutae, ſicut modus eſt : Cours, ſicut ad 
« cum pertinet, hoc eſt, oo equi, quatuor ſellati, et quatuor inſellati; et 
« oaleae quatuor, loricae quatuor cum octo lanceis, et totidem ſcutis, et oladi 
« quatuor, et cc mancae auri.“ 

The firſt line of this clauſe, ſo different from the Saxon, ſhews, that when 
Brompton made his verſion, Reliefs were univerſally eſtabliſhed, and perhaps 
began to be looked upon as grievances. There is no mention of relevationes 
in the Saxon ; only hepexgeata. © Poſtea THAINI regis, qui ei proximus fit; 
c guatuor equi, duo ſellati, duo inſellati. Et duo gladii, et quaſar lanceae, 
te et totidem ſcuta et galeae cum lorica ſua, et L mancae auri.” 

„Et inferioris conditionis THAIN1, equus cum apparatu ſuo, et arma ſua, 
* vel ſuum Halsfang in Weſt-ſaxia, In Myrcenis 11 librae; in Eaſt- anglia 11 


Wuar 
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Wyar this was, is very particularly expreſſed in the 
following clauſes : 


« Et ſint armamenta prouti dignitati convenit; Comtrrs, 
« ... octo equi; quatuor ephippiati, et quatuor absque e- 


« phippiis: Et quatuor galeae, et quatuor loricac, et 
« oto haſtae, ac totidem ſcuta, et quatuor enſes, et cc 
« mancuſae auri. 


« Et poſtea Rec1n Trani armamentum, qui [Comiti] 
« proximus fit ; quatuor equi, duo ephippiati, et duo 


« abſque ephippiis; et duo enſes; et quatuor haſtae, et 
« totidem ſcuta, et galeae, et loricae, et 1 mancuſae auri. 


« ljbrae. [N. B. Here the king's leſſer Daniſh Thane is omitted.] “ Et fi 
e notus fit regi, equi duo, unus cum ſella, alius fine ſella: et unus gladius et 
« duae lanceae, et L mancae auri.” Brompton apud Decem ſcriptores, 
P- 930, 

The copy of the law, as it ſtood in the time of the Conqueror, is ſomething 
different, This is Dr. Wilkins's verſion, 

« De relevio Com1TIs, quod ad regem pertinet, oo equi ephippiati et 
« fraenis ornati, quat uor loricae, et quatuor galeae, et quatuor ſcuta, et quatuor 
« haſtae, et quatuor enſes, et alii caeteri quatuor veredi et palfredi cum fraenis 
« et capiſtris. [N. B. oo haſtae, ofio ſcuta, in Brompton, ſeem to be a 
% miſtake]. De relevio BaroNts, quatuor equi cum ſellis et fraenis ornati, 
« et loricae duae, et duae galeae, et ſcuta duo, et duae haſtae, et duo enſes; 
« et alii caeteri duo [equi], unus veredus et unus palfredus cum fraeno et 
e capiſtro. De relevio VAVvASORIS ad legitimum ſuum dominum; quietus 
« efle debet per equum patris ſui, talem qualem habuerit tempore mortis 
« ſuae, et per loricam ſuam, et per galeam ſuam, et per ſcutum ſuum, et per 
« haſtam ſuam, et per enſem ſuum; et fi adeo inermis fuerit, ut nec equum 
„ habuerir, nec arma, per c /o/:dos.” Leges Saxon. p. 223. 

In that collection of laws called Leges Henrici I. we have this verſion. 

« Sint relevationes ſingulorum ſicut modus fit: Cour is, octo equi, quatuor 
« fellari, et quatuor fine ſella; et galeae quatuor, et loricae quatuor, cum offs 
* lanceis, et totidem ſcutis, et gladii quatuor, et centum mancae auri. 

*« Poſtea Thaini Regis, qui ei proximus ſit; quatuor equi, duo ſellati, et duo 
«© non ſellati, et duo gladii, et quatuor lanceae, et totidem ſcuta, et galea cum 
* Jorica, et L mancae auri. 
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« Et inferioris conditionis Twaniz equus cum orna- 
c mentis ejus et armis; vel ejus mulcta obſtricti colli in 
« Saxonia occidua; et in Mercia duae librae; et in Anglia 
« o rientali duae librae, 

c Et regii Tyan armamentum apud Danos, qui ſuam 
e immunitatem habet, quatuor librae; et ſi [Z] regi ul- 


« Et mediocris THAYN1, equus cum apparatu ſuo et arma ejus, et ſuum 
„ halfhang [l. halsfang] in Weſt- ſexa; in Mircenis duae librae. 

«Et THAINI regis relevatio cum Dacis, qui ſocam ſuam habet tres librae: 
« Et fi apud regem promotiorem juſtitiam habeat, duo equi, unus cum ſella, 
s alius ſine ſella; unus gladius, et duae lanceae, et totidem ſcuta, et L mancae 
« auri; et qui minus poteſt, det duas libras.“ Leges Saxon. p. 244. The 
language of theſe laws ſhews the different periods to which they belong. The 
nobility in the Saxon copy, are Earls, Thanes, and inferior Thanes, mebmepa 
Dezna. In the Norman, Counts, Barons, and Valvaſors. The Saxons eſti. 
mate the compoſitions for theſe heriots in mancae auri, mancer Folder; the 
Normans in Solidi, Sols. As all the perſons with theſe different titles in 
each diſtri were certainly of the ſame rank and dignity, may we not as 
reaſonably conclude, that the coins, by which their heriots were eſtimated, 
though of different appellations, were of the ſame value ? 

[UZ] Dr. Wilkins ſeems to be miſtaken in tranſlating this paragraph. 
The law aſcertains the ſum, which the ſuperior Thane among the Danes 
was to pay for his Heriot.. He is thus deſcribed, 8e hir roene hæbbe, 
which in Dr. Wilkins's verſion. is, qui ſuam immunitatem habet. This is 
much too low. Soc, ſoca is juriſdictio, juris dicundi poteſtas ; and hence 
rocne is inqui/atio, examinatio; the right of holding a court in his own ma- 
nors, which at that time could not be leſs than fix. But beſides this, & 
reg: ulterius natus fit, as Brompton and Dr. Wilkins tranſlate it, Fir he 
To Tham cyninge fupþop: cyþpe hæbbe. It would be difficult to make any 
tolerable ſenſe of this paſſage, if the barbarous copy of Henry I. laws did 
not make it intelligible and clear. It is there tranſlated, Si apud regem pro 
motiorem juſtitiam habuit, i. e. if he was employed by the king in any 
office; if he had, as Lyninger pegne, a ſeat in their parliament, &c. 
he was then a perſon of greater conſequence, and muſt pay a larger Heriot. 
EyS%e is here Relatio, Connexio propter officium habita, The ſame diſtinction 
was obſerved in the Welſh laws. Thoſe eſtates, which had offices annexed 
wo them paid larger contributions: Pro funda cui nullum annectitur munus, 

6 ter1us 
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« terius notus fit, duo equi, unus ephippiatus, et alter 
« absque ephippio; et enſis, et duae haſtae, et duo ſcu- 
« ta, et L mancuſae auri: Et qui minus habuerit, et 
« minus potens fuerit, duae librae.” 

Nox of theſe four copies agree exactly; and in three 
ol them there are great miſtakes: But by comparing them 
together, we may diſcover the true meaning and intenti- 
on of this law, and conſequently the value of the coins 
that are mentioned in it. 

Tus is the firſt appearance of Feuds among the Saxons: 
for there is no viewing theſe Heriots in any other light 
than that of feudal obligations. All the ſubjects of the 
ancient free ſtates in Europe, whether Greeks or Romans, 
were obliged to bear arms for the ſervice of their country. 
And we may be well aſſured that this was the univerſal 
practice among the Germans, who were meer military 
clans: Strangers to the advantages of a more civilized and 
ſettled way of lite, their very occupation was war. But 


this ſurrendring their arms and equipage implied that they 
belonged to a ſuperior lord | a], by whoſe grant they were 


exx denarii Pro fundo cui munus annexum eſt, libra. Legg. Wallicae, 
p. 131. In the ſame proportion, and probably by the ſame pound as the 
Saxon. 

[a] There are no traces of this practice till Canute's reign. During the 
whole Saxon government every proprietor of land was obliged to bear 
arms for the ſervice of his country, or ſubmit to a fine for his refuſal. 
Legg. Sax. p. 23, &c. But this ſurrendring their arms was another thing; 
it implied that they were not ſtrictly their own, but a ſort of feudatory 
polleſhon held at the will of the lord. This was probably one of the firſt 


iteps towards extending the Feuds in every country. For theſe lucrative 


claims, ſo beneficial to the prince and ſuperior lords, were for that reaſon 


progreſſive; they did not ſtop here. The Socage - tenants, who were 


hol den 
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holden, and for whoſe ſervice they were to be employ'q 
For when the fiefs were made hereditary, this ancient and 
honourable mark of their attachment to their prince wa; 
not given up. The Longobard laws expreſſly reſerve it 
Servato uſu majorum valvaſorum in dandis equis et ar- 
mis ſuis ſenioribus, i. e. dominis. The manners of the age 
might diſpoſe Canute to think of introducing the Feudal 
laws into his new kingdom. They had, in moſt parts of 
Europe, been long in uſe. He had ſeen them adopted 
and eſtabliſhed with great ſucceſs in Normandy by his own 
countrymen, the Danes. To oblige the Saxons to ſur- 
render all at once their allodial eſtates, and hold them as 
meer fiefs of the crown, had been a dangerous and, moſt 
probably, an impracticable attempt. This was reſerved 
for a new conqueror in the next century. But to pre- 


more dependant upon the will of the lord, were under the neceſlity of ſub- 
mitting to the ſame demands: © Fit quaedam praeſtatio (ſays Bracton) do- 
© mino capitali de haerede propter dominium et domini recognitionem 
te dabit haeres, una vice, redditum ſuum unius anni duplicatum.” Bracton, de 
leg. fol. 86. a, b. As theſe eſtates were originally granted for rural ſervices, 
the beſt beaſt, whether for the plow or carriage, was taken as an acknoy- 
ledgment of their tenure, and called, though not very properly, a Herit. 
Sometimes theſe claims were carried ſo far, as to make the eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices ſubject to them. Here they were called, more ſignificantly, Mor- 
tuaries. At the death of the incumbent the biſhop had a right to demand 
the beſt habit, or moſt valuable book belonging to the deceaſed clerk, 
Theſe were manifeſtly conſidered in the ſame light, as the former pay- 
ments; that the benefice holden for life, was now void, and fallen into the 
hands of the biſhop, who had given the poſſeſſion of it to the late incumbent. 
Theſe Mortuaries continued in the four Welſh dioceſes, till the twelfth of 
Queen Anne, when thoſe miſerable remains of Feudal ſervitude were at 
laſt aboliſhed, and Dignities, Prebends, or Sinecures in their own churches 


or dioceſes granted to each of the reſpective biſhops in their ſtead, much t0 
the honour of that parliament. 


vail 
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yail upon his nobility to ſurrender their arms and equipage, 
as a Feudal acknowledgment of his right to their ſervice, 
was a practicable and leading ſtep: It might open the 
way to future and gradual improvements. He might in- 
{ſt upon going ſo far, as a proper expedient to ſecure the 
fidelity and attachment of his new ſubjects, or to increaſe 
the revenues of the crown: In ſhort, many ſpecious and 
political reaſons might have been offered for this innova- 
tion without offending the principal nobility. Mr. Sel- 
den [5] indeed, from this incorrect copy of Canute's law, 
was of opinion, that he had made a much greater pro- 
greſs in eſtabliſhing the Feudal ſyſtem: That He had an 
equal right, not only to the arms and equipage, but to 
the ſums of money here mentioned, as a Heriot, and Re- 
lief likewiſe. But, by comparing theſe ſeveral copies of 
this law with one another, there ſeems to be no ſufficient 
foundation for this opinion. Reliefs [c] were, I believe, 


Jo] Titles of Honour, p- 517. ed. 1672. 


[c] The Saxon eſtates were at firſt allodial; this appears by the great 


number of wills now remaining. Their Feudal tenures were but few; 
the offices holden of the crown, and poſſibly ſome eſtates annexed to them. 
For thus the Conſuetudines Anghae are mentioned in the Textus Roffenſis. 
Among the legal privileges or poſſeſſions, which belonged to the Alder- 
man or Comes, we meet with Comitales villas, quae pertinent ad comitatum 
e115, Beſides, the frequent and preſſing demands, made by the Engliſh 
barons, to have the Confeſſor's laws reſtored, are a preſumption that there 
were Feudal tenures among the Saxons. They could never expect that 
the crown ſhould ſtrip itſelf of all theſe branches of the revenue, and. make 
their eſtates intirely allodial. The very firſt articles of king John's Magna 
Charta, which he was obliged him to grant, are a demonſtration to the 
contrary. The Feudal ſyſtem had made great progreſs. in other parts of 
Lurope, before it appeared in this country. Theſe eſtates were firſt 


not 
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not then known in England. Such a claim manifeſt}y 
contradicts the very preamble of this law, the authority 


granted for life, and afterwards made hereditary, with an expreſs proviſo 
for ſecuring theſe ancient heriots, their arms. Reliefs were the natural 
conſequence of this hereditary title. The princes, who were before this 
the real proprietors of theſe eſtates, were content to be conſidered in 3 
more gracious light, as lords only of the fee; but upon this condition, that 
the new feudatory ſhould pay a proper compoſition for this indulgence, to 
ſhew that the eſtate was originally in the crown. 

Theſe payments, due upon taking up or re- aſſuming this new tenure, were 
therefore called Reliefs; Such demands were, no doubt, thought very reaſon- 
able at firſt, as the purchaſe of an hereditary eſtate, But thoſe pleaſing 
circumſtances were ſoon forgotten; and the conduct of the lords of the Fee, 
who were abſolute princes, ſoon gave occaſion for complaints. When the 
heir did homage, and had his eſtate confirmed, they did not think themſelves 
obliged to take a certain Relief. Their demands were always arbitrary, and 
often oppreſſive. This was undoubtedly the caſe of our Norman princes. It 
might perhaps be ridiculous to ſay that William the Conqueror diſpoſed of all 
the lands in England to his followers; but it would be full as ridiculous not 
to ſay, that what he did, was very little ſhort of it. Ingulphus, who came over 
with him from Normandy, and had no objections to his power, may ſafely be de- 
pended on, as an eye-witneſs of the fact. His account is, Baronias, epiſco- 
« patus, et praclatias totius terrae ſuis Normannis diſtribuit, et vix aliquem 
« Anglicum ad honoris ſtatum yel alicujus dominii principatum aſcendere 
« permiſit.” Hiſtor. p. 901. And this appears from almoſt all the accounts of 
that reign. The Regiſter of Durham ſays, “ vix aliquis princeps de progene 
« Anglorum eſſet in Anglia.” Monaſt. Vol. I. p. 46. It is plain, that all the 
principal eſtates were given away at his ſole will and pleaſure, to be held as 
meer feudal tenures, per baroniam. Such a benefactor might very naturally 
expect a ready compliance with the Reliefs he required. As Normans they 
had been uſed to them, and it was their intereſt to ſupport the power of the 
crown upon which their own title depended. His ſon Rufus loſt not the leaſt 
ſhadow of that prerogative, which his father left him: He looked upon theſe 
Reliefs, as matters of meer favour only, as ſums to be impoſed and levied at 
his own diſcretion, We have an inſtance of it in the biſhopric of Worceſter. 
One of his writs ran thus, W. rex Anglorum omnibus Francis et Anglis, 
qui Francas terras tenent de Epiſcopatu Wireceaſtra, ſalutem. Sciatis 
« quia, mortuo Epiſcopo, honor in manum meam rediit, nunc volo ut de terris 


of 
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of the lateſt and beſt copy, and the evidence of ſome pa- 
ragraphs in the reſt. The preamble ſays, that the king 


« yeſtris tale RELEVAMEN mihi detis, ſicut per Barones meos diſpoſui. Hugo 
« de Laci xx libras; Walterus Punther xx libras; Gilbertus filius Turoldi c ſo- 
« lidos, &c. &c. &c.” [in all 270 pounds from this ſingle Biſhopric, when the fine 
for an Earldom, as ſettled by Magna Charta, was a hundred pounds only]. 
Et qui hoc facere noluexit, Urſo et Bernardus ſaiant et terras et pecunias in 
« manu mea.” Hemingius, De terris, &c. eccleſiae Wigorn.p. 79. This was 
the conſtant method of proceeding; there was no redreſs. The Barons were 
very juſtly alarmed ar theſe increaſing demands. They knew that the Saxon 
Heriots were fixed at a fine certain; and therefore frequently inſiſted that the 
laws of Edward the Confeſſor ſhould: be reſtored, which perhaps, as Normans 
inveſted with new tenures, they had no right to demand. But they ſaw the 
advantage of the Saxon laws in this reſpect, and were deſirous to reſtore 
them, i. e. to have the Reliefs certain, and by this means ſet proper bounds 
to the arbitrary impoſitions of the crown. When Hen. I. ſucceeded, his preca- 
rious title, or perhaps his prudence, directed him ro make ſome conceſſions : 
« Lagam Regis Edwardi vobis reddo, cum illis EMENDATIONIBUS, quibus eam 
pater meus emendavit conſilio Baronum ſuorum.” Thefe emendations, which 
his Barons had conſented to, were chiefly in favour of the Knights : © Mili- 
e tibus, qui per loricas terras ſuas deſerviunt, ... ut ſicut benignitas mea 
* propenſior eſt in eis, ita fideles mihi fint.” He made their Relief exactly equal 
to the old Saxon Heriot, as his father had done. But to the Barons, he was 
not willing to extend the ſame favour. He thought it neceſſary to keep them 
in greater dependance, and advanced no further than to ſay, © Si quis Baro- 
num meorum, five Comitum, five aliorum qui de me tenent in capite, mor- 
« tuus fuerit, haeres ſuus non redimet terram ſuam, ſicut faciebat in tempore 
* fratris mei, ſed legitima et juſta relevatione.” Leg. Saxon. p. 233, 234. 
His conduct was moſt probably anſwerable to this declaration, moderate 
enough; for he certainly carried his point, and preſerved this diſcretionary 
power in the crown. Hence it became a ruled caſe, and part of the royal 
prerogative, that the king was at liberty to fix and apportion the Reliefs of 
the Earls and Barons, at his meer will and pleaſure. Thus it continued for 
many years. Glanvil in Hen. IPs. time, one of the greateſt generals as well 


as lawyers of his age, ſays, © De Baroniis nihil ſtatutum eſt, quia Baroxes 


** capitales juxta voluntatem et miſericordiam domini regis folent de releviis 
* ſuis domino ſatisfacere. L. ix. c. 4. But too much prerogative is a dau- 
gerous thing in the hands of weak or arbitrary princes. The ſubjects com- 
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was to have nothing of the deceaſed perſon's eſtate 

buxan hir paghce hene gave. This agrees with the old fo 
dal reſervation in the Lombard laws, which extended on- 
ly to their arms. And the Welſh laws, which were in 
this reſpe& moſt probably taken from the Saxon cuſtoms, 


plained of it as a grievance, and it became the ſource of perpetual difpute, 
which ended at laſt in favour of the Barons, and were very happily one 
leading ſtep towards the Engliſh liberties. The firſt clauſe in king John 
Magna Charta ſpecifies and determines theſe long-conteſted demands. Si qui 
% Comitum vel Baronum noſtrorum, ſive aliorum tenentium de nobis in capite 
per ſervitium militare, mortuus fuerit, et, cum deceſſerit, haeres ſuus plenze 
te actatis fuerit, et relevium debeat, habeat haereditatem ſuam per antiquun 
« relevium; viz. Haeres vel haeredes ComiTis de Baronia Comitis integra, 
e per c libras: Haeres vel haeredes Baronis, de Baronia integra, per centum 
Marcas.” Magna Charta, c. 3. The Knights Reliefs were juſt the ſame xx 
they were in the Conqueror's laws; and the Barons raiſed in proportion to the 
Earls, as the Conqueror had raiſed them. We ſee here why the Barons 
engaged ſo warmly in this queſtion. The Reliefs, which they at laſt agreed 
to pay, were ten times greater than the firſt Saxon Heriots : But they could 
not bear the thoughts of having them meer arbitrary impoſitions, according 
as they were in or out of fayour at court. 

That part of the Feudal ſyſtem, which placed almoſt the whole militia of 
the kingdom in the hands of the Barons, not anſwering the purpoſes of its 
firſt eſtabliſhment, was altered by degrees. Henry II. often levied Eſcuages 
upon theſe military tenants, inſtead of requiring their perſonal ſervice: A 
practice certainly attended with leſs danger, and poſſibly with leſs expence 
The Earl of Leiceſter's inſolent and ignominious treatment of Henry lll 
when all the uſurped powers of the crown were employed againſt the real 
friends of the conſtitution, brought on another alteration : 'The Barons 
agreed, ſoon after Leiceſter's death, that the king ſhould have the right of 
appointing Capitanei, a ſort of lords lieutenants in every county ; the firlt 
appearance of that office, This was probably done at Kenelworth. But 
wherever it was done, it gave, by degrees, a new turn to the conſtitution, 
leflened the power of the Barons by a balance in favour of the crown, 


though in weak reigns it had little or no effect. Camden's Britannia, 
ed. Lat. p. 115. 


* 
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ſay expreſſly, as the preamble of this law does, Heriotumn: 
nullum [d] debetur praeter inſtrumentum bellicum. The 
French copy drawn up in the Conqueror's time, with thoſe 
improvements, which he had made in favour of the crown, 
ſay nothing of theſe pecuniary contributions [e]; they 
are there all omitted, except the laſt. He certainly would 
not have ſuppreſſed all theſe articles, had the Saxon prac- 
tice given him an undoubted right to them, had they been 
real Reliefs, the eſſential parts of that ſyſtem he was go- 
ing to eſtabliſn. Beſides, in the laſt clauſe it is ſaid, that 
the money was to be paid only, when the Heriot could not 
be had in kind: © Et ſi adeo inermis fuerit, ut nec 
« equum habuerit, nec arma, per centum Solidos.“ 

HeNncz it follows, that the ſums were, in all the other 
copies, only pecuniary compenſations for theſe Heriots ; 
and thus ſome paragraphs in the other copies [/] repre- 
ſent them; as for inſtance, the Thanes and Vavaſors, or 
inferior 'Thanes, were to pay the Heriots there ſpecifyed 
(oþþe, vel) ox ſo much money: If this was true in one or 
two inſtances, it muſt be ſo in all. The abbreviations of 
the two particles g] and and or were written in Saxon 
ſo much alike, that they were eaſily and frequently miſta- 
ken, which alone has occaſioned ſome of the principal 
crrors in this law. | 


[d] Leges Wallicae, p. 18. 
[e] Leges Saxon. p. 219, &c. 
[f] In the Saxon laws and Brompton's verſion, the inferior Thane's He- 


riot is, “ Equus et arma, ve mula.” 
[sg] Dr. Hickes obſerves, that the Saxons uſually abbreviated and and or 
in this manner, J and, T or. Gram. Sax. p. 2. 
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Nox E of theſe copies, except the Norman, are with. 


out miſtakes; and therefore it will be neceſſary, before 
any certain concluſions can be drawn from them, to ſee 
where theſe miſtakes lye, and ſettle the true reading. If 
the two extremes, the Earl's and Vavaſor's Heriots, can 
be aſcertained, the intermediate ſum, the Thane's Heriots, 
will of conſequence be adjuſted. 


To begin with the firſt article. The Saxon Laws, and 
Brompton s old verſion of thoſe laws, make the Earl's He- 
riot vxya hund mancur older, 200 golden Mancuſes ; the 
Laws of Hen. I. only centum mancae auri. The authori- 
ty of the two former copies are, each of them, conſidered 
ſeparately, much ſuperior to the tranſcript inſerted in Hen, 
I's. laws; but when both agree, there can be no queſtion 
which is the true reading. We need not ſcruple to ſay 
that the compoſition for the Earl's Heriot was two hun- 
dred golden Mancuſes. 

Tux next point, we have ſure premiſes to go upon, is 
the inferior Thane's or Vavaſor's compoſition. This, 
among the Mercians and Eaſtangles, was rated at two 
pounds; among the Weſt-Saxons, ſomething higher. What 
that difference was, appears by the French copy of this law, 
where the Heriot and Relief both are eſtimated at a hundred 
ſhillings, or five pounds, and conſequently one half of it, 
or the ſum paid in lieu of the leſſer Thane's Heriot, was fifty 
ſhillings. For this, as Bracton obſerves, was their conſtant 
rule; the Heriot and Relief were equivalent to ane another. 

IT appears likewiſe from the Norman copy of this law, 

and indeed in ſome meaſure from all the reſt, that the 
5 Thane's 
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Thane's Heriot was one half of the Earl's. This was the 
cuſtom of the age, the uſual proportion at which theſe 
honours and payments were rated. The very ſame dif- 
ference was obſerved in the fines and contributions [+] 
of the counts and barons in France. Taking therefore 
this rule as the beſt method for adjuſting and correcting 
all theſe copies, and proceeding upon ſuch premiſes as 
are here aſcertained, this will be the concluſion: The. 
Vavaſor's Heriot was fifty Solidi, or Solz; the Thane's 
twice as much, or a hundred Mancuſes; and the Earl's. 
again, double that ſum, or two hundred Mancuſes of gold, 
as the Saxon and Brompton's copy repreſent it. 

Taz Heriots of the Daniſh nobility, as mentioned in 
this law, very evidently confirm this eſtimate. They had 
the legal privilege of making their payments, . according 
to the loweſt compoſition then uſed in England: The 
Heriots therefore of the king's Thanes, among the Danes, 
were four pounds, and the inferior Thanes two. Now, 
as it appears by the former inſtances, that the ſums there. 
reckoned in Mancuſes bore an exact proportion to a 
pounds rate, it follows in this caſe, that the pounds here. 
mentioned muſt bear the ſame proportion to theſe Man- 
cuſes, i; e. that four pounds were. as much leſs than a. 


[D! Le Blanc, p. 97. Upon this plan, the ſecurity given to abide by the 
ſentence of an Earl's court was twelve Oras; of a Thane's, fix. Leg. Saxon, 
p. 118. Brompton, p. 897. In the Byzantine empire, the very. ſame pro- 
portions, in paying their ſubſidies, were aſſigned to the three different claſſes 
of ſenators. The firſt paid eight pounds of gold; the ſecond, four ; and 
the third, two. Vid. Salmaſii notas in Hiſt. Aug. Scriptor. vol. I. p. 850. 


ti Dufreſnji Diſſertat.. in inferioris aevi Numiſmata, p. 9 1 3 
| hundred 
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hundred Mancuſes, as two pounds are leſs than fifty $0- 
lidi or ſhillings. There is therefore no other way of 
adjuſting theſe eſtimates, or the Mancuſes by which they 
are computed, ſo obvious and unexceptionable, as by ad- 
mitting that theſe Mancuſes muſt be the ſame as the So- 
lidi of that age, what the Norman copy makes them, 
Solz, or coins of twelve pence. This fixes the Earl's 
Heriot at ten pounds; the Saxon Thane's at five; and the 
Vavaſor's at fifty ſhillings. This makes the account uni- 
form and conſiſtent in both ways of reckoning: It ſhews, 
that the indulgence, which the laws allowed the Daniſh 
nobility, was regularly obſerved : The abatement was in 
the firſt inſtance a pound; in the ſecond, juſt half a 
pound; the very ſum that this cuſtomary proportion re- 
quired. If we take any other way of eſtimating theſe 
Mancuſes, it will prove very unſatisfactory, produce ſuch 
an inequality in the Heriots, as is quite inconſiſtent with 
their practice, and ſuch a diviſion of the ſums into the 
ſmaller parts of a pound, as is very unuſual in their pub- 
lic contributions. Thus for inſtance (to reaſon from the 
cleareſt premiſes) this law expreſſſy ſays, That the Heriot 
of the king's Thane among the Danes was four pounds; 
that of the leſſer Thanes in Mercia, Eaſt-anglia, and Da- 
nelaga, wo pounds, juſt half the ſum ; but if this leſſer 
Daniſh Thane was a perſon of more conſequence, if he 
held any office under the crown, then all the copies 
agree, that he was to pay fifty Mancuſes. Now fifty 
| Mancae, at the value of the old Mancus, thirty pence, 

would be ſix pounds five ſhillings, above a third more 
than 
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than the Thane's Heriot in the ſame country. This is 
out of all proportion, ſuch a difference in the value, as is 
manifeſtly abſurd. But at a Mancus of twelve, this 
Thane's beriot is only increaſed ſo much, as to make it 
equal to perſons of the ſame rank among the Weſt-Saxons; 
a very reaſonable allotment. | 

Bur beſides the clearneſs and conſiſtency of this eſti- 
mate in fixing all the ſums here mentioned, it furniſhes 
us with the moſt eaſy and natural account of that uni- 
form miſtake, which runs through the three copies in 
valuing the Saxon Thane's Heriot at fifty Mancuſes. The 
Saxon numerals were the Roman figures. The number 
in this inſtance was at firſt written with a ſquare E, the 


common way of writing it both in France and England 
at that time; and the upper part of it not being ſo plain 
as the reſt, ſome ancient tranſcriber took it for an L, 
and inſtead of a hundred, read fifty Mancae. All the rules 
of ſober criticiſm incline to this opinion. Additions in 
tranſcribing are ſeldom met with, omiſſions often: We 
cannot ſuppoſe that the Earl's Heriot was made double 
what it ought to be in the beſt copies; or, that the 
pound-rate of all the Daniſh nobility, and lefler Thanes 
Heriots, in Mercia and Eaſt-anglia, was utterly inconſiſt- 
ent with any eſtimate, that can be made of theſe Man- 
cules; when the ſlighteſt alteration of part of a ſingle 
numeral corrects and reconciles all theſe copies. 

Such therefore were the Saxon Mancuſes, from Athel- 
ſtan's reign to the Conqueſt, Mancuſes of twelve pence. 
And ſuch was the original diviſſon of our preſent pound 


ſterling, 
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ſterling, which has continued for ſo many ages, with. 
out any alteration. Fixing the Mancuſes at this ya. 
lue accounts for, and harmonizes, the otherwiſe un- 
certain and even inexplicable uſe of Aurei, in the pay. 
ments 'of the middle ages: It ſhews, that, under 
the peculiar language of each country, whether Sol, 
© Mancuſes, or Oras, the ſame methods of accounting were 
carried on, and the ſame ideas conveyed. This diverſity 
of names has thrown ſome difficulty and embaraſſment 
upon theſe enquiries : But this being removed, we find 
that under all this variety of terms the great buſineſs of 
the kingdom, in making all payments whatſoever, was 
carried on with remarkable eaſe and advantage, by cir- 
culating all the gold coins of theſe different people, at 
the ſame common valuation, as their Una MONETA. 
AFTER purſuing this tedious enquiry through ſo many 
dark paſſages, in the barbarous remains of the middle 
ages, might we not have the pleafure of placing it in a 
more advantageous light, from ſome of the gold coins 
lately diſcovered in this country ? It is certain that their 
weight agrees extremely well with that of the Frank Sols, 
which was the ſame as the Oras, and latter Mancuſes of 
the Danes and Saxons. Mr. Pegge, to whom we are 
much obliged for publiſhing theſe coins, ſuppoſes that 
one of them, then in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Simſon, be- 
longed to one of the Daniſh princes ; ; and at preſent I 
can ſee no reaſon for rejecting this opinion. Mr. North, 
indeed, made two objections [i]. The firſt was, that the 


[:] North's Appendix to his Remarks upon a Coin of Richard I. p. 39, q9- 
coins 
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coins of all other nations in gold and ſilver bear a reſemblance 
o each other; that however the gold and ſilver ones may differ 
in ſize, weight, and value, yet there is à conſtant ſameneſs 


of manner in denoting and expreſſing to whom they be- 
/mged, &c. Had this been true in fact, it had been a con- 


fiderable objection. But to this Mr. Pegge [I] replied, 
that there was no ſuch analogy either in the Saxon or 
Engliſh coins. This obſervation might have been extend- 
ed much further; to that numerous ſett of French coins, 
which Meſſrs. Bouteroue and Le Blanc have exhibited. 
Some of them have all the elegance of Roman coins: 
Others without any ornaments, without ſo much as a head 
upon the obverſe, or even the name of the prince to whom 


kingdom. See the difterence : 


(#] Preface to Mr. Pegge's Diſſertations on ſome Anglo- Saxon Remains, 
P. iii. vii. and Mr. North's Remarks, p. 39. 
| B b b This 


they belonged. What an amazing difference is there 
between the coins of Theodebert, Pepin, and Charle- 
magne ! It is ſcarce poſſible to think that they belonged 
to the ſame people, or that the coins ſo rudely executed 
were the work of ſubſequent mint-maſters in the ſame 
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This ſort of reaſoning, therefore, muſt be very inconclu- 
ve, and proves nothing. | 

Mz. North's other argument, againſt admitting any 
of theſe as Saxon coins, had the appearance of TR 
more decilive, He ſaid, that the only piece of gold we mee 
2 wg among the Saxon . rs the Mancus, or Frog 
Tf, therefore, it ſhall be proved, that theſe new-diſcovere( 
pieces cammot be the coin ſo called, the queſtion i is decided [1 |, 
The value of the old Saxon Mancus is well known, and 
the weight, as Mr. North repreſents it, ſeventy-five Troy 
grains; almoſt four times as much as theſe new-diſcovered 
coins; and therefore they could not be Mancuſes. Mr. 
North's eſtimate, by miſtaking; the exchange, is formed 
upon wrong premiſes : He has made the firſt Saxon Man- 
cules heavier than the Byzantine Solidi of that age, when 
it is certain they were one quarter leſs. But to this Mr, 
Pegge took no exceptions. He admitted, what was truly 
fact, the higher value of theſe Mancuſes ; but denied the 
concluſion. And here the example of almoſt all antiquity 
might be alledged in his favour. It had been the uni- 
verſal practice of former ages, when their coins were leſ- 
ſened in weight, to call them by their old names. Why 
might not our Saxon princes do, juſt as theſe politer na- 
tions had done before them? The ſame cauſes will natu- 
rally produce the {ame effects. The ſcarcity of bullion 
might oblige them to reduce the Mancus, from thirty to 
twelve pence : Beſides, there is the greateſt reaſon for ad- 
mitting this reduction. The Daniſh Oras were originally 


[!/] Mr. North's Remarks, &c. p. 40. 
0 
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of that value; and their laws obliged them at laſt to this 
uniformity in their coins, This 1s one of them: 


Mx. Pegge's [I] explication of it is this, that it be- 


longed to one of the Daniſh princes in this kingdom; 


and by the figure of the head moſt probably to Sihtric, 


king of Northumberland, A. D. 914. That the inſcri- 


ption round the head was LETO MON. or MONe?@7/7s ; ond 


that the cypher on the reverſe was E. E. or civitas hao- 
raci, united with that eaſy ligature in the coin. It is of 
very little conſequence to the point in which I am con- 
cerned, whether this was a Daniſh or a Saxon coin. It 
it was either of them, it proves the ſame thing, the rcal 
utterance of ſuch coins from the mints in this kingdom : 
Buy its appearance, and the place where it was found, 
no country can have a fairer claim to it than our own. 


In that great variety of reverſes, which we meet with 


upon the French Aurei, there is not one that reſembles 
this. There is no ſuch name as LETo among all the mo- 
n<taires recorded on their coins; no ſuch monogram up- 
on any of thoſe which Meflrs. Bouteroue and Le Blanc 
have publiſhed. The cyphers upon their coins, as far as 1 


have obſerved, relate only to Arles, Lyons, Marſeilles, 
Metz, Rheims, Tulle, and Vienne. Mr. Pegge, therefore, 


L] Mr. Pegge's Diſſertations, p. 24. 
Bbb a2 has 
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has a right to keep poſſeſſion of this coin, as one of the 
ancient Aurei of this kingdom. Aſcribing it to this Nor- 
thumbrian prince is indeed purely matter of conjecture, 
becauſe who this Leto was, or when he lived, is intire! 
unknown. But is it any great injury to the republic of let- 
ters, if an old Daniſh or Saxon mint-maſter is permitted 
to continue in perpetual oblivion ? Their names, thei: 
offices, were well known in their own age, and perhap; 
might have the ſame advantage in the next. It very ſeldom 
happens, that perſons of much greater conſequence are 
remembered any longer. 

How long theſe gold coins of twelve pence continued, 
whether to the Conqueſt or not, is very dubious. But 
if they did, certainly not long after. I do not ſay this 
mecerly from the non-appearance of ſuch coins (a plea 
which has been examined, and diſmiſſed already, without 
any thoughts of giving it a re-hearing), but for otherreaſons. 
'The exchange between gold and ſilver, in the reigns im- 
mediately following William Rufus, was much altered, 
and from twelve (as it was in great part of the Saxons 
times) came down as low as nine to one, the loweſt regular 
exchange that was ever known in Europe; and this, no 
doubt, was not on a ſudden, but by degrees. But as none 
of our old hiſtories and records mention any coins, or any 
money of account, which paſſed in this proportion, we 
have reaſon to conclude, that the cuſtom of ſtriking gold 
coins was diſcontinued at the mint; and that the Shilling 
of twelve pence was nothing more chan a method of com- 
puting money, till it appeared in another form under Hen. 

VII; 
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VII; and that all the former gold coins, whether foreign 
or domeſtic, were not any longer conſidered as a ſpecies 
payable by tale, but by weight only. For this was the re- 
gular and conſtant method of accounting for gold in the 
Exchequer; and this proportion between gold and ſilver 
continued from Hen. I, if not higher, till the latter end of 
king John's reign [] at leaſt ; this appears by the Rolls of 
all theſe reigns: It appears likewiſe by that very valuable 
remain, the Dialogue [] de Scaccario. That author 
was one of the Barons of the Exchequer from A. D. 1165 
to 1199, and perfectly well acquainted with the practice 
of that court: He mentions no other way of paying gold, 
but by weight only. 

Tow arDs the concluſion of Hen. III's reign, A. D. 1257, 
the mints were again opened for this purpoſe, and the 
honour of having gold coins of our own was reſtored. 


Weare indebted to Mr. Tindal's Notes upon Rapin Thoy- 
ras for the firſt notice of this coin: Afterwards the re- 


cord itfelf was diſcovered by Mr. Holmes, late Keeper 
of the records in the Tower, and publiſhed by Mr. Pegge 
and not long ago one of the coins themſelves found a 


In] Ifay this upon Mr. Madox's authority, who has ſhewn that the great 


Roll, commonly called the 5th of king Stephen, belongs to ſome year of Hen. I. 
There the exchange ſtands thus: 


* Abbas de Tornia r. c. de j marca auri pro mercato de Jacheſleia; Ri- 
**.chardo de Belcampo liberavit ix marcas argenti, pro j marca auri, per bre- 
ve regis, et Q. e.“ Mag. Rot. 5 Steph. Madox's Exchequer, p. 189. 

So in Hen. I's reign. © Petrus Turcus r. c. de j marca auri. In theſauro 


vj librae proj marca auri, et Q e.“ Rot. 2 H. II. rot. 12, Chent, Madox, ut 


ſupra, p. 189. And thus in king John's. Madox, ut ſupra, p. 145 
[1] Dial. De ſcaccar. p. 57. 


place 
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place in Mr. Hodſol's cabinet []. So late was it before any 
attempts were made to improve or revive our gold coins 
after the Conqueſt. They advanced in ſize and value by 
degrees. The defign in ſtriking a coin of this particular 
weight was evident: It was intended to paſs, as the Quar- 
ter-noble did afterwards, for the eighth part of the filver 
Mark; juſt as the firſt Saxon Mancus had done for the 
cighth part of the pound ſterling. They were both of 
the ſame weight, viz. forty-five grains, though this laſt 
was to be current, as the record directs, only for xx pence, 
the exchange making fo great a difference o]. This new 


D] See Snelling's Introduction to the gold coins. 

[%] J have ſeen an account of this exchange drawn up with the greateſt 
preciſion in the View of the gold coin and coinage, where it is repreſent- 
ed as 94 to one, by eſtimating the quantity of fine filver in their coins. 
This may be an excellent rule in trade, but has nothing to do with the popu- 
lar exchange, which was always eſtimated by the apparent filver, not the 
real, This very inſtance proves it. This new gold coin weighed 45 Troy 
grains, was to paſs for 20 Saxon pennies, whoſe legal weight was then 22 
Troy grains; 20X 223 is 450=ten times 45 grains. Unleſs this rule was 
obſerved, it would be impoſhble to know any thing at all of the exchange 
during the Roman empire. And, no doubt, it was this apparent exchange, 
which diſguſted the Londoners, who made a repreſentation againſt it. They 
had been long uſed to an exchange of nine to one, and now did not care to 
give ten; they thought it was raiſing the price too much upon them. Had they 
ſuppoſed ĩt only as 94 to one, it had probably given no offence, Mr. Folkes's ac- 
count of the exchange in the reigns following is this: In the 27th of Edward Ill. 
when the firſt conſiderable coinage of gold was made in England, fine goid 
was rated at eleven times and about + part as much fine filver. But this value 
of gold was rhought too great in the time of Hen. IV. and the ſame being 
complained of, by the regulations made in his 13th year, 1412, gold came to 
be exchanged for ten times and about 4 of an equal quantity of ſilver. 
In the 4th of king Edw. IV. 1464, gold was again valued at a little more, 
than eleven times the price of ſilver. By the Indentures of the 43d of 


Elizabeth, and thoſe of the firſt of king James 1603, the pound weight of 
COln 
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coin was ſtruck in the very ſame duplicate proportion, 
that the old Greek and Roman Aurei were, i. e. double the 
weight of their common ſilver coins. The record calls 
this coin the Denarius, or penny: It might poſſibly have 
this appellation, becauſe the laſt Saxon Aurei, exactly 
the weight of the penny, might have been ſometimes cal- 
led the Golden penny; and thence the ſame name might 
be continued to this new coin. The long intermiſſion in 
ſtriking our gold coins was the natural effect of the ſcar- 
city of bullion in England, which was owing to two cauſ- 
es, the Conqueſt and the Cruſades, That England 
was in a leſs flouriſhing condition, and its trade declin- 
ing for ſome years after the Conqueſt, is evident from a 
thouſand inſtances in the Conqueror's own Survey of 


the kingdom. The Cruſades, ſucceeding ſoon after, had 


the ſame ruinous effects over all Europe. The popes, 
who were in general very able politicians, found by expe- 
rience, that the moſt effectual way to govern princes, was 


to increaſe their ſuperſtition, and leſſen their revenues. 
The Cruſades effected both. A million of lives were 


fine gold in the coin was yet rated at ſome what leſs than eleven pounds weight 
of fine flyer. But ſoon after that time, the price of gold was very ſenſibly 
advanced, the pound weigh: of it being valued, in the Indentures of the 
ſecond year of king James, at better than twelve and one ounce, and in the 
{cventeenth of the ſame king, at more than thirteen pounds, four ounces, and 
three penny weights of fine filver. When Guineas were firſt coined for twenty 
ſhilling pieces, in the fifteenth year of king Charles II, 1663, the pound of 
ine gold was then made equivalent td fourteen pounds, five ounces, ſixteen 
penny werghts, and nine grains of fine filver; which value, by the running 
of Guineas, as they do now, for one and twenty ſhillings each, is yet further 
advanced to fifteen pounds, two ounces, four penny weights, and ſeven grains 
of the ſame flyer, Table of Engliſh coins, p. 142, 143. 
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wantonly and ſuperſtitiouſly ſacrificed in thoſe expeditions, 
They carried off a vaſt quantity of ſilver from this part of 


Europe, to ſupport thoſe numerous armies; and occaſioned 
ſuch a perpetual interruption to all commerce in Afia, 
that very little gold could be imported. Comparing the two 
periods, the continuance of the Cruſades, and the diſcon- 
tinuance of our gold coins, we cannot Y forming this 
concluſion [p]. 

Troucn Henry III. introduced this new gold coin, 
yet an attachment to old names and cuſtoms univerſally 
prevailed. During all this long period from the Con- 
queſt to Henry VII, the Shilling, or latter Saxon Mancus, 
was the moſt conſtant denomination of money in all pay- 
ments whatſoever, though it was then only a ſpecies of 
account, nothing more than an ideal thing, the twentieth 
part of the pound ſterling: And when it was again re- 
vived as a coin, it leſſened gradually as the pound ſter- 
ling leſſened, from the 28th of Edward III, to the 43d 
of Elizabeth. The Shilling, conſidered as money, was an 
integer, to which all leſſer ſums were reduced; as a 
weight, it was uſed to adjuſt the quantity of ſeveral ar- 
ticles, as bread, liquid and dry meaſures, &c. Mr. Folkes 
has given us a very accurate table of the alterations in 


[?] The firſt expedition 1 the Holy- land, under the victorious Godfrey 
of Buloigne, was the ninth of William Rufus, 1096; the laſt, under the 
unfortunate duke of Mechlenburg, the third of Edw. III. A. D. 1275. After 
this utterance of Henry the Third's gold coins, a long interval ſucceeded, 
before the mints were regularly opened for this purpoſe. See an accurate 


account of this, in Mr. Folkes' s Tables of gold coins, or Snelling's View 
of them, 


the 
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the pound ſterling, from the Conqueſt to the preſent 
times. I ſhall repreſent it ſomewhat differently, not as 
the pound altered, but the ſhilling ; which, though not 
quite ſo exact, (becauſe the fractions of a farthing are not 
regarded) will give a more obvious view [y] of the alte- 
rations made in the Anglo-Norman Shilling, and conſe- 


quently in the pound, during that period; for the ſhilling 
was always conſidered as the [7] twentieth part of the 
nominal or real pound. 


7] Vid. Mr. Folkes's.table, p. 142. I have ſeen another table, exhibiting 
the ſtandard, weight, value, and a comparative view of the Engliſh ſilver money 
from 1066 to 1763, drawn up, I ſuppoſe, very accurately from the princi- 
ples upon which it was formed: But as it differs from this in ſeveral reſpects, 
as it makes the pound of William I, contain 21 ſhillings and four pence; as 
it. omits the alterations in the eighteenth of Edw. III; as it makes the number 
of ſhillings in the thirteenth of Hen. IV, thirty two; and then from che ninth 
of Hen. V, and during Hen. VPs reign, only thirty, &c. &c. I do not un- 
derſtand upon what authority theſe facts are advanced, and have therefore 
exhibited the following table, confined to this ſole point, the number of ſhil- 
lings, which were the eſtimates of the nominal or real pound. 

[I] That the preſent diviſion of our pound ſterling, viz. a pound of twenty 
{hillings, and a ſhilling of twelve pence, was received for ſeveral ages in all 
the politer parts of Europe, 'is very evident from the .remains of it, which 
continue to this day, as money of account, in many countries. In France, 
iwenty Sous make a Livre, and twelve Deniers a Sou. In part of Flan- 
ders, twenty Schilling make a pound, and twelve Groots a Schilling, At 
Milan, twenty Soldi make a Lire, and twelve Danari a Soldo. We have the 
lame proportions at Genoa, Lucca, &c. &c, See Snelling's View of modern 
£91nage, and ſo anciently in Germany. | 
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A TABLE of the Anglo-Norman SHIiLLI1NG, from the Conqueſt to 
the 43d of Elizabeth, current value always twelve pence. 


Numbertin Value in 
A. D. the pound. our money. 


1066. During the Conqueror's reign, whether 7 5 
ever Was A coin or not, very uncertain. 

1300. 28th of Edward I. Here the beginning of 
a nominal pound, 


1344. 18th of Edward III. XXII, IId. 


3 
2 1052 


þ xx. 111d, 2 10: 


1 
1346. 20th of ditto. XXII. vId. 2 4 
1353. 27th of ditto. | xxv. 2 32 
1412. 13th of Henry IV. XXX, I 11 
1464. 4th of Edward IV. XXXVII, VId. 1 6: 
1504. 18th of Henry VII. The old Tower- 
pound [i] now exchanged for the Troy-| XL. 13 
pound, and the firſt ſilver ſhilling coined. / 
1537. 18th of Henry VIII. The alloy increaſed. xzv. 1 45 
1543. 34th of ditto. XLVIII, 1 11 
1545. 36th of ditto. Now the baſe coinages\ 
began ; the number in the pound = 8. 
worth regarding. 
1546. 37th ditto. 5; 
1551, 5th of Edward VI. Ne 
1552, 6th of ditto. The coin reſtored, but noty _ . 
quite to its old fineneſs. ö : * 


1553. iſt of queen Mary [z]. Lx. 1 
1560. iIſt of Elizabeth. The old ſtandard reſtored, 

viz. 18 penny-weight of alloy in a pound. 
1601. 43d of ditto. . I 


[+] Mr. Folkes had ſome ſuſpicions that the Troy weight was. introduced 
before the eighteenth of Hen. VIII. becauſe archbiſhop Williams and Mr. 
Lowndes had referred to an Indenture in the firſt year of his reign ; but not 
finding that Indenture, he acquieſced in the verdict of the eighteenth of his 
reign. | 

| 7+] The ſhillings of the ſixth of Edw. VI. and the firſt of Q. Mary, and the 
ſecond of Elizabeth, are all of the ſame weight; but Q. Mary's had a penny 


TI 
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Tuis great princeſs, who conducted both her foreign and 
domeſtic affairs with equal wiſdom, ſpirit, and oeconomy, 
recalled all the baſe money of the former reigns, and re- 
ſtored the coin to its ancient fineneſs, much to her own 
honour and the advantage of the kingdom. But however, 
as a writer [ extremely well verſed in the buſineſs of the 
mint, has obſerved; Ir is. much to be regretted, that this laſt 
alteration was ever made; for now none of our coins are even, 
or aliquot parts of our weights, Had the ſame regulation 
been continued, which was eſtabliſhed in the year 1660, 
our coins, beſides having all their ancient fineneſs, would 
have been aliquot parts of our weights; the pound 
weight of filver, cut into fixty ſhillings ; the nominal 
or money pound, four ounces; and the ſhilling, four penny 
weights; and the penny, eight grains. This indenture 
for the diminution of the coin was not figned till the 


ſummer before her death 3 when age and anxiety of mind 
had taken off her attention to buſineſs, impaired her 


faculties, and ſhe was finking under thoſe great in- 
firmities, which ſoon afterwards put an end to all 
the glories of her reign. The fault was much more 
her miniſters than her own. She very well deſerved 


the compliment that was paid her upon calling in 


all the bad [w] money, and reſtoring the coin to its 


weight alloy more than thoſe of king Edward and Q. Elizabeth, which was 
a proper expedient to prevent the quicker wear of the coin. This difference, 
not being quite a farthing, was not worth ſtating in the Table. 

O4] Eſſay on Money and Coins, part II. p. 9. 

[w] Evelyn's Numiſmara, p. 100. 
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380 THE SAXON MAN CUs, Cnav.1y, 
original purity, which, in regard to her memory, is here 
engraved : 


Taz few larger coins of the ninth century, thoſe of Lu- 
dovicus Pius, and that in lord Pembroke's cabinet, are ſo 
very ſingular, for their type, fize, and legend, that they 
may deſerve a particular conſideration, Mr. Pegge has 
made it very probable, that lord Pembroke's coin belongs 
to Wigmund, who was archbiſhop of York in Athelwolf's 
reign, from A. D. 831 to 854. It certainly belongs to the 
prelatical ſeries; and is ſtruck in the ſame taſte as the only 
two remaining gold coins of Louis I, and moſt probably 
after his example. Theſe are the coins [x] : 


UrpoN 
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Uron the firſt view of them, it is plain that they 
were not the common Aurei of that age, the Sols d'or of 
twelve pence; which, as appears by one of this prince 8 
edits, were then uſed in France: Their weight is 
above three times larger than thoſe Sols. What they 
are is uncertain. I have nothing to ſay of them, but 
what is merely conjectural. It was cuſtomary in the 
lower ages to ſtrike particular coins for the royal offerings 
at the great feſtivals; and it might begin as early as Lu- 


dovicus Pius's reign. The legends upon the reverſe of 


theſe are very ſuitable to that ſolemn office: Every cir- 
cumſtance favours this conjecture. The moſt diſtinguiſhed 
part of that prince's character was piety and devotion, to 


which this practice might poſſibly give an additional re- 


putation. Theſe offerings are, even to this day, called 
Bezants, and called what they originally were. The 
Bezants, or coins of the Eaſtern Empire, being the largeſt 
then current, were made uſe of for this purpoſe. Lu- 
dovicus Pius's coins, if we may judge by the weight of 
them which Le Blanc has given us, were Roman Aurei, 


one of them a Solidus of the higher empire; the other, 


of the lower, a real Bezant; or perhaps one of their own 
Sols d'or, coined by ſome of the firſt princes, and now 
new minted with a peculiar legend for the occaſion. 
Lord Pembroke's coin, whatever is the weight of it, was 
evidently made upon the ſame plan. What other inten- 
tion could occaſion ſuch a legend; or ſuit ſo exactly, in 
both theſe kingdoms, to expreſs the common ſentiment ol 


the prince and prelate, as theſe devotional oblations ? 
Wua'r 
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332 THE SAXON MANCUS, . Cut. I. 
Wuyrar Mr. Camden has ſaid, of theſe occaſional. coins, 
ſhews, that this conjecture has at leaſt a very probable 
foundation; The [] name [of Bezants] continueth yet 
« in the court of England; where a great piece of gold 
© yalued at fifteen pounds, which the king offereth upon 
high feſtival- days, is yet called a Bizantine; which an- 
c ciently was a piece of gold coined by the emperors of 
Conſtantinople: But afterward there were two pur- 
« poſely made for the king and queen, with the reſem- 
* blance of the Trinity, inſcribed, ix HoNOREM s ANc TAE 
© TRINITATIS : on the other fide, the picture of the Virgin 
« Mary, with, IN HONOREM SANCTAE MARIAE vIROINIs. 
« And this was uſed till the firſt year of king. James I, 
ce who, upon a juſt reaſon, cauſed two to be new caſt ; the 
one for himſelf, having on the one fide the picture of 
<« a king kneeling before an altar, with four crowns before 
him, implying his four kingdomes; and in the circum- 
&« ſcription, ID RETRIBVAM DOMINO PRO OMNIBVS AE 
© TRIBVIT MIHI: On the other ſide, a lamb lying by 
da lion, with COR CONTRITVM ET HVMILIATVM NON 
© DESPICIET DEVs. And in another for the queen, a crown 
protected by a cherubin, over that an eye, and pxvs in 
* a cloud, with TEGzT ALA svMmMvs. On the reverſe, a 
« queen kneeling before an altar, with this circumſcription, 
<« PÞ11S PRECIBVS, FERVENTE FIDE, HVMILI OBSEQVIO.. 
TraT the cuſtom of ſtriking particular coins for theſe 
ofterings began pretty carly, is evident from this authon- 
ty. What interruption it met with is uncertain. That it 


[ Camden's Remains, ch, Of money. 


was 
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was dropt for a time is moſt probable, becauſe this offer- 
ing has likewife been called the wedge of gold, During 
thoſe reigns when no gold was coined in England, this 
method of offering the Wedge was moſt probably. intro- 
duced. For pxzze, in Saxon, as Mr. Somner ſays, has a. 
variety of ſignifications: Among others, it was uſed for 
a maſs or lump; and implied nothing more, upon this 
occaſion, than that the offering was made in gold, 
uncoined; in a plate or ingot hammer' d. out for 
that purpoſe. The cuſtom. of ſtriking particular coins 
for this uſe ended with Charles I. But the Wedge of 
gold is ſtill continued upon the moſt ſolemn and extra- 
ordinary occaſions, as Coronations, &c, and is uſually ei- 
ther a. Pound, or Mark of Gold in one piece, Theſe of- 


ferings are at other times made in a roll of Guineas, a 


cuſtom which Charles II. introduced. I may not per- 


haps be very exact in this account, having had no oppor- 
tunity of making a particular enquiry. My views were 


only to obſerve what were the names and value of the 


Saxon gold coins, and to ſhew from which of them our 
preſent filver Shilling is deſcended. I am very ſenſible, 
that the Adventures of a Shilling would have been a more 


ſplendid thing, and more agreeable to the taſte and ge- 
nius of the preſent age. But ſuch intereſting and improv- 


ing works are beyond the humbler province of antiquaries, 


who are employed in tracing pedigrees, in ſcarching old 
evidences and records, and in recovering, a few. oblolete 


cuſtoms from oblivien : Inſtead of. writing: hiſtories and. 


adventures, they are content with keeping a dull regiſter 


of obſcure, but perhaps not ignoble, deſcents, 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


On the weight of the Rowan DRNARIUs, and of the fir. 
exchange between Gold and Silver at Rome []. 


S this is a point of ſome moment in the preſent queſtion, it 

is neceſſary to ſhew that Budaeus and Gronovius went 
upon wrong principles in their eſtimates. Their opinion, that 
there never was but one fort of Denarius, viz. that of eight in the 
.ounce, is attended with inſuperable difficulties, and can never be 
reconciled with the expreſs teſtimony of the beſt judges, ſuch as 
Celſus, Scribonius Largus, and Pliny. Celſus fays, < In uncia pondus 
« denariorum efle ſeptem,” lib. v. c. 17. Scribonius Largus, 


Aeque enim denarii octoginta quatuor apud nos, quot drachmae 


apud Graecos incurrunt,” p. 6. edit. Patavii, 1655. This is the 
very ſame account as the former, Divide 84 by twelve, and 
we have ſeven for the ounce. Thus it continued, though with 
{ome gradual diminution, till after Pliny's time, who agrees with 
the preceding authorities, that the legal Denarius was eighty-four 
in the pound. Juſtum eſt octoginta quatuor [denarios] e libris 
« ſignari.“ Hiſt. natural. vol. II. p. 617. Hence it follows, that 
the proportion here aſſigned muſt be as 175 to one. For, if there 
were 84 Denaru at that time in the Roman pound, we are ſure that 


there were always 288 ſcruples. Divide 288 by 84, and you 


have three ſcruples and 3. for the Denarius, or four Seſterces, and 
five times as many ſcruples, or 17% for the whole exchange. This 
was the weight of the Denarius during the Republic without any 
alteration. Mr. Smith, in his Letters, De re nummaria, ran into 
the old exploded opinion, that the firſt Denarii at Rome were 
heavier than thoſe of the ſubſequent ages. Agricola firſt ſtarted 
this fancy: ſome men of learning, as Pancirolus, Gaſſendus, &c. 


[z] See above, page 248. 
eſpouſed 
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-fpouſed it, and Savot took much pains to ſupport it, but without 
ſucceſs. Gronovius treated it, as it deſerved, with a juſt neglect. 
Mr. Smith revived the diſpute, and engaged, like a hardy veteran, 
not diſcouraged with difficulties. He made the firſt Denarii above 
{ix times heavier than thoſe that ſucceeded them, and conſequently 
above three quarters of an ounce, and not quite ſo many as four- 
teen in the pound. Among other arguments, he appealed to the 
paſſage in Pliny juſt quoted; which, very unluckily, if it proves 
any thing, proves quite the contrary. For the heavier the Seſterce 
was, the greater muſt be the diſproportion of the exchange; and, as 
he computes it, near a hundred to one. He lays the greateſt ſtreſs 
of his argument upon the latter part of this paragraph —< quod 
« effecit in libras ratione ſeſtertiorum, qui tunc erant, ſeſter- 
« tios Dœcce.“ But here Mr. Smith miſtakes the point which Pliny 
had in view, and imagined that he was ſhewing the difference be- 
tween the Seſterces of his own age, and thoſe of A. U. 546. This 
conjecture is quite groundleſs, though the miſtake is very excuſa- 
ble; for the preſent reading in Pliny is certainly very bad. There 
i; ſcarce any paſſage in antiquity, which has produced a greater variety 
of conjectures, or deterred more very able critics from attempting 
any correction. Harduin obſerves, that Salmaſius, Lipſius, and 
Gronovius had never meddled with it; „locum eum intactum, 
tanquam foveam, praetergreſſi ſunt.” The firſt ſtep towards 
exvlaining or correcting it, is to know the deſign of the paragraph. 
This father Harduin has very happily hit off, What Pliny pro- 


poſed was, not to ſhew the difference of the Roman coins in dif- 


icrent ages; but the advantage, which the government made at 
the firſt uttering their gold coins. A ſcruple of gold was then 
vorth 20 Seſterces, quod effecit,” &. What did it gain? it 
made not the leaſt difference either in the weight of their coins, or 
the diviſions of their nummulary pound. But it produced © ratione 
ſeſtertiorum, qui tunc erant, ſeſtertios pccce ¶luerum reipublicae].“ 
Pliny had juſt before obſerved, that by making the Aſſes ſextan- 
taril, „ quinque partes factae lucri [reipublicae]; et ita diſſolutum 
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„ acs alienum.“ When the Aſſes were again reduced, and made 
unciales, „ re{publica dimidium lucrata eſt.” The point, he wa; 
now upon, was the ſame political plan; what did the ſtate gain by 
uttering their firſt gold coins. So far Harduin has ſucceeded, II 
has opened the enquiry, and put it upon a proper foot; but whe. 
ther he has finiſhed the account may be queſtioned. I do not ſe, 
that the preſent reading in Pliny, which he contends for, can pof. 
ſibly be right; or, that pecce Seſterces can, by any calculation 
whatſoever, be the ſum the republic gained upon this occzſion. 
Gronovius was of this opinion, and obſerved very juſtly of Sayot, 
that it had been more adviſable for him not to have meddled with 
this paſſage, unleſs he had corrected it. Non debet enim expli- 
* cart, priuſquam fuerit emendatus, alioqui finis ineptiarum nullus,” 
De pecun. vet. p. 180. What this neceſſary emendation ſhould be, 
is, I think, evident enough from the premiſes we are poſſeſſed of, 
Let us ſee what they are, and what the concluſion is, that ariſes 
from them. 

Firſt of all, Pliny tells us,, that when gold was firſt coined at 
Rome, one ſcruple of gold paſſed for 20 Sefterces : and 2%, it i; 
well known, that the number of ſeruples in the Roman pound was 
always 288. Hence it follows, that a pound of gold, or 288 
{cruples, were then current for 20 times as many Seſterces, i. e. for 

5760. So far all is clear: the next point is, how many Sefterces 
Kali then in a pound of filver. If there were 84 Denarii in the 
pound, as there certainly were till after the Conſular times, there 
mult be 4 times as many Seſterces, or 336. Let us now take the ex- 
change between gold and filver, as it was then in Greece, and ſoon 
afterwards at Rome, which was ten to one: ten times 336 Sel- 
terces are 3360; deduct this ſum from 5760, the number which a 
pound of gold then paſſed for at Rome, and the remainder 1s 2409. 
This therefore was the advantage, which the republic made in cir- 
culating their firſt gold coins. They had gained 5 parts in {ix 
not long before by the firſt reduction of the Aſſes; and then one 
half more at the ſecond reduction; and now ſoon afterwards 

« ſeventy 
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ſtyenty per cent. by the firſt circulation of their gold coins, or the 
difference between an exchange at ten to one, and 175 to one. 
Thus the account ſtands, and ] ſee no reaſon to queſtion but that this 
ſuould be the true reading in Plmy, «4 Quod effecit ratione ſeſter- 
« tiorum, qui tunc erant, ſeſtertios [ICCCC [lucrum reipublicae].“ 
The numerals are not very different from the former; the four laſt 
exactly the fame. The duo millia in this form If, with the line over 
them, by a careleſs or ignorant tranſcriber, not knowing what it 
meant, were eaſily turned into a D. Or, thinking the ſum exceſſive, 
he might, out of pure judgment, indulge himſelf in the liberty of 
correcting it. There is no correcting numerals but upon the prin- 
ciples by which they -were formed. When we have a given quan- 
tity, from which a known proportion muſt be deducted, we need 
not ſcruple to ſay what the remainder ought to be: the work is 
caſy ; it proves itſelf: we cannot be miſtaken. | 
It muſt however be allowed, that Harduin has given a very ſpe- 
cious ſolution of this difficulty, approved by fo conſiderable a judge 
as Graevius, which therefore ought not to be rejected without be- 
ing examined. He produces two gold coins from the king of 
France's cabinet, as an evidence of this exchange. One of them, 
ſuppoſed to weigh exactly the Roman ſcruple, has a Mars galeatus 
on one ſide, with theſe two numerals xx behind the head: on the 
reverſe, an Eagle charged with thunder, and in the exergue, RoMa, 


without any other legend. The other coin, weighing juſt thrice 


as much, has the ſame impreſs on each fide, only the numerals be- 
hind the head are vx. 

Suppoſing theſe coins genuine, and that the numerals expreſs 
their value according to Harduin's interpretation, viz. the xx 
ſignifying 20 Seſterces, and the vx fifteen Denaru, juſt three times 
as much, which is making two great conceſſions ; yet what is it 
that theſe coins really prove ? Nothing more, than, what is allowed 
on all hands, that a ſcruple of gold then paſſed for 20 Seſterces : 
but nothing at all in favour of the preſent numerals in Pliny, the 
only point in diſpute. But there 1s great reaſon to believe that the 
coins themſelves are ſpurious. Morell, who could be no ſtranger 
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388 APPENDIX TO CHAP. TV. 
to them, as being in the king of France's collection, and produced 
before his time by Savot, takes no notice of them among his Con. 
{ular coins, though he exhibits even thoſe dubiae fider, Gold was 
not coined at Rome till A. U. 547, the very year that Scipio had 
driven Aſdrubal out of Spain, and entirely reduced that kingdom 
to a Roman province. At ſuch a juncture, the praetors, or who- 
ever then had the direction of ſtriking theſe coins, would not have 
ſuffered them to be ſtruck without recording ſome of the glorious 
events of that year. This was agreeable to the taſte and ſpirit of 
the age, as appears in the Cornelian, Caecilian, and Afranian coins. 
But here the artiſt durſt not hazard the credit of his work. He 
knew not who were the praetors, or mintmaſters, of that year: a 
legend was a dangerous thing, it might have diſcovered the fraud. 
Beſides, I believe there is no ſuch impreſs as a Mars galeatus on any 
of the Conſular coins ; there 1s certainly none in all Morell's col- 
lection. Roma galeata was then the favourite device: the other is 
more ſuitable to the Imperial than the Conſular coins, and there we 
find it. Their exact agreement in weight, and their intire pre- 
ſervation furniſh other objections. It is not very credible, that two 
coins ſtruck almoſt 2000 years ago, ſhould not have the leaſt dif- 
ference in their proportional weight, not even half a grain. Beſides 
the weight of them is ſo different from the proportion of the Conſular 
Aurei, that they are not aliquot parts of their gold coins. But 
let the coins be what they will, is there any authority for reading 
the numerals on one coin, Seſterces, and on the other, Denari ? Or 
is there any inſtance, where the figures vx ſignify xv in the Roman 
arithmetic. It is contrary to the very principles of their nume- 
ration; and, upon the whole, theſe coins have all the appearance ol 
fraud. 

But ſtill, if we ſuppoſe them genuine, they are of no uſe in ſup- 
porting Harduin's reaſons for eſtabliſhing the authority of the pre- 
{ent reading. Theſe are two; but neither of them appears to have 
the leaſt ſolidity. Firſt, he concludes, that Pliny applies this ob- 
{crvation to the old Seſterces, viz. when ten Aſſes made a Denarius. 


But 
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But this is abſolutely contrary to Pliny's own account: the Dena- 
rius paſſed for 16 Aſſes ſome years before they coined any gold at 
Rome: Pliny expreſly ſays, the Seſterces that were then in uſe : 
and therefore the proportion of two and a half to four, or of 900 
to 1440, 15 foreign to the purpoſe, and not to be admitted in this 
computation. Secondly, to come at this proportion, he begs the 


Rome, viz. fifteen to one; and therefore cannot paſs in this ac- 


as theſe : It is quite indefenſible, and muſt be given up. 


SHA. 


queſtion, and eſtabliſhes ſuch an exchange as was never known at 


count; the preſent reading is not to be fupported by ſuch reaſons 
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$1x01 ConNVENTS AND CoLLIEGES. The ORIGIN of the, 
FeupDar SERVICES. The Mature of the Saxon Wir- 
TENAGEMOT, &c. 


HE remaining parts of the Saxon money will be 

eaſily diſpatched; the articles are few, the value in- 
conſiderable. The different names given to the ſame coin, 
or different coins circulating under the ſame appellation, 
will occaſion but little difficulty. We have an inſtance, 
or two of this kind, even in this lower ſpecies. This had 
been the common practice of much politer ages, and no 
wonder that the ſucceſſive ſettlements of the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans in this country ſhould circulate the ſame 
coins under their own difterent appellations. The Penny 
retained it's value for many ages with all theſe people, and 
generally went by the ſame name. The word penning was 
formed from the Latin pendo, and was ſometimes written, 
more agreeably to this origin, penving [a]; both of them 
aroſe from that ancient and univerſal cuſtom of paying 
by weight. For the primitive ſtandard of all money was the 
ſcale; from thence the very language of accounts, and the 
names of the coins themſelves were many of them taken, 


Talentum [ Jand Libra both ſignified originally, a balance, 


[a] Vid. Abbae vicecomitis teſtamentum, in Hickes's Theſaur. Diff. 
epiſt, Vol. I. p. 55. 3 

851 Iliad. O. ver. 69. Ut enim neceſſe eſt lancem in libra ponderibus 
-<« impoſitis deprimi”. Cic. Quaeſt. Academ. I. iv. $ 36. 


Or 
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or a pair of ſcales; but afterwards the principal weight, 
or combination of weights, which was placed in them to 
make the greater payments. 

Tux Hebrew Shekel is of the ſame extraction. odr 
ſignifies to weigh, to pay money; and hence their firſt 
common ſilver money, the Didrachm was called the He- 
lel, as the moſt uſual weight [e], by which their pay- 
ments were adjuſted ; and when their coins were enlarged, 
the Stater, or Half-ounce of filver, had the ſame appel- 
lation. 

Tus principal gold and ſilver coins among the Greeks 
were called Staters, for the ſame reaſon. Almoſt all the 
words ſor paying or receiving money, in Greece, were 
taken dns v clue d], from the ſcale. Thus it was at 
Rome: All their payments were made, in the beginning 
of that government, per aes et libram, by their weight in 
braſs. Livy tells us, that Manlius [e], who, by his cou- 
rage and ſucceſs, became popular, and, by his ambition ſe- 


[] The Jews applyed this weight to metals, ſpices, drugs, &c. juſt as 

our goldſmiths do the penny-weight. Caſaubon conjectures, that-Follis had 
originally the ſame ſignification as Shekel; and was derived from p59, 
libravit: vid. Caſaub. not. in Lamprid. Heliogab. vol. I. p. 849. 
[4] Thus gn, igdvai. Nen SuS ετνEcl, reh, Sap. ic, 
Log, dd, &c. — librare, ponderare, appendere, collibrare, reponderare, ſlater, 
aequilibrium, bilanx, pondus. Airtæ and garnp were uſed by the Greeks as 
equivalent expreſſions. galnga dt e Tn; xupodics won Th Aitgay Ayers, Pollux, 
|. iv. c. 24. p. 452. 

ſe] © Rem creditori palam populo ſolvit, libraque et acre liberatum 
« emittit,” Liv. I. vi. c. 14. Per trutinam folvi folitum veſtigium etiam 
nunc manet in acde Saturni; quod ea etiam nunc propter penſuram 'Tru- 
tinam habet pofitam,” Varr. De lingua Lat, I. iv. p. 30. 


ditious, 
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ditious, ſeeing a centurion of diſtinguiſhed merit carried t 
priſon for debt, ſtopped the officer, who had the chars: 
of him, and weighed oft his ranſom in the ſtreet, Thi 
was the only way of payment then in uſe. The ſame 7 
forms were preſerved for many ages, upon particular oc. 
caſions; and the alluſions to them will continue as lons 
as that language itſelf is preſerved. The ideas and exprel. 
ſions of this original practice are interwoven in its very 
frame: Varro and Pliny have obſerved this of the Latin, 
as Pollux did afterwards of the Greek : 

Et [g] adhuc 7mper/a in rationibus dicuntur : item 
© mpendia et dependere: Quin et militum ftipendia, i. e. 
<« ſtipis pondera: diſpenſatores /zbripendes dicuntur; qua 
e conſuctudine, in his emptionibus, quae mancipii ſunt, 
etiam nunc libra interponitur.” | 

Wut the demands of elegance and luxury had multi- 
plycd the imaginary wants of nations, and opened-a more 
extenſive commerce, it was found inconvenient to keep 
to the old methods of payment, and .have recourſe upon 
all occaſions to the ſcale: To prevent this, a new expe- 
client was deviſed : The ſeveral metals, which had long 


paſſed in commerce by weight, were ſtruck into coins: 


[Thus Agrippa's ſons were purchaſed by Auguſtus. © Caium et Lu- 
* cjium adoptavit domi, per aſſem et libram emptos a patre Agrippa.“ Suet. 
in Auguſt. Sce Dr. Taylor's Elements of the civil Law, p. 488. 
[e] Plin. H. N. Lib. xxxiii. c. 13. p. 610. Ab eodem acre impendendo, 
&« diſpenſuter: et in tabulis ſcribimus exßhenſum: et inde prima penſio, et fic 
e aut ſecunda, aut quae alia: Et diſpendium, ideo quod in diſpendendo ſolet 
d minus ſieri: Compendium, quod, cum compenditur, una ſit: A quo uſura, quod 
in ſortem accedebat, impendium appellatur,” Varro, De lingua Lat. p. 30. 


Each 
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Each of them had a ſpecific character [5] aſſigned by 


public authority: Their value was known at fight, and 
paſſed without the trouble of weighing. But this cha- 
racer, though declared ſacred and inviolable by the laws 
of every country, was ſcarce ever inviolably preſerved. 
The neceſſities of ſtates, the avarice of princes and private 
men, often increaſed the alloy, or diminiſhed the weight, 
by fraudulent or oppreſſive practices. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the Athenians, whoſe barren country and 
fertile genius made them extremely active in all the 
branches of trade, for the greater diſpatch of buſineſs 
added another improvement to this method of coining. 
They introduced a nominal pound, much heavier than the 
real, which was eftimated at a hundred Drachmae, when 
cighty-four only were coined out of a pound of filver at 
the mint. By this means a conſiderable allowance was 
made for any accidental diminution in their coins. Every 
perſon, -in the balance of their accounts, received a ſum, 
that was, in general, ſomething more than the pound or 
pounds it repreſented. This method therefore was the regular 


L] Ai gde rd d αν roi ri Toviherro pos g u g didd x) hapCavey, 
0 Tay Xpnoipuy ν d, Ax vl pe ed eνẽ⸗ñ̃ wg 76 Colo 6 oionpOy A- 
Oe, xhv e T1 ro ETepoy. TO A w Ad pied zy puryides, E L TAOM O- a2 9% 
re xa NagaxInge M Eνuν, i Borohuoy Ths ETpATEWS A 0 Ap N 
drehn Tz woos onpriov. Arilt, Pol. I. i. c. 9. Ob eam cauſam in permutationis com- 
modum communi quodam conſtitutum eſt conſenſu, ut ej uſmodi aliquid daretur 
et acciperetur, quod, cum efſet e rerum utilium genere, faciliorem haberet ad 
vivendi rationem uſum ; quale ferrum e/ft et argentum, et ſiquid praeterea eſt 
generis ejuſdem : Initio quidem tantummodo magnitudine et pondere definitum ; 
poſtea vero nota et charactere impreſſum, ut ponderandi molęſtia tulleretur. 
CHARACTER enim PONDERIS ef VALORIS fignificatio e/t. 
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way of making payments for many ages : It had all the 
advantage of the former expedient in paſling by tale, 
without the neceſſity of weighing. 

Tun Romans, though very far from being a commer- 
cial people, as ſoon as they were acquainted with the af- 
tairs of Greece, adopted the ſame plan. 'The great and 
obvious convenience, in this method of payment, recom- 
mended the example. T hey reckoned a hundred Denarii 
to the pound of filver, as the Greeks did a hundred 
Drachmae, though eighty four only were ſtruck out of 
it. This nominal pound was commonly computed by 
Seſterces, or the quarter of a Denarius, their ſmalleſt ſilver 
coin: A very ſtrong preſumption that they did not 
abound in money, when this new way of reckoning 
began at Rome. The ſtandard in both theſe go- 
vernments was the filver pound; and for this reaſon 
the old Romans in all the tributes they exacted from other 
nations, rated them, as Pliny obſerves [i], in ſilver, and 


[:] © Equidem miror populum Romanum victis gentibus in tributo ſemper 
« argentum imperitaſſe, non aurum : ſicut Carthagini cum Hannibale victae 
WT J] argenti pondo annua in quinquaqinta annos, nihil auri.” H. N. 
I. XXX111. c. 15. p. 613, Pliny ſeems to wonder at this uniform proceeding, 
that their republic ſhould never exact any of their tributes in gold: But as 
ſilver was at that time the only ſtandard of their money, their demands were 
made abroad, juſt as they reckoned their ſums at home. The continuance 
of this practice is eaſily accounted for from this principle. They began to 
alter it before Pliny's time, who, not attending to the reaſon of their for- 
mer uſage, ſpeaks of it with ſome admiration. 

The ſum ſtipulated in this article of the treaty between Rome and Car- 
thage was intirely omitted in the Mff. and editions of Pliny, which Father 
Harduin at laſt very juſtly reſtored. But he was above giving his reaſons 
for it, which might perhaps have had more weight than his authority. 


not 


* 
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not in gold; juſt as we do now in England ; our ſubſidies 
are always computed by our nominal pound, the pound 


Livy ſays, this tribute was two hundred talents annually. Appian, a little 
more particularly, two hundred Euboic talents, which were the ſame as the 
Attic. To reduce this ſum into pounds, according to Pliny's way of rec- 
koning, is very eaſy : Sixty times 200 is 12,000: Therefore the numerals 
in Pliny muſt be, XII millia argenti pondo annua, It was probably written 
XII. with a ſtroke over it for mille, which ſome tranſcriber omitting, or 
neglecting, the inconſiderable appearance of the remaining numerals was 
thought too inſignificant to be inferted. The various ancient ways of wri- 
ting numbers have occaſioned incredible difficulties and miſtakes. Who would 
think that CCOE was eight hundred; or XI a million? vid. the Placentine 
inſcription &c. in the Muſeum Veron. et Periz. Anim, Hiſt, c. x. p. 413, 414. 
The variety of ancient Talents has likewiſe contributed a good deal to the 
difficulties with regard to money: Though I believe, the writers upon 
this ſubject, by reaſoning from incorrect and corrupt paſſages and not con- 
ſidering the difference between nominal and real pounds, have collected a 
much greater number of Talents than the ancients themſelves were acquaint- 
ed with: For I take Hero's principles to be in this reſpe& inconteſtable; 
that every Talent bore the very /ame proportion to that pound, which was 
the baſis of the computation, i. e. all were ſixty pounds of their own weight, 
The moſt ancient writers de ponderibus et menſuris mention only three pounds, 
as in uſe either in Greece or Rome. Theſe were the nummulary pound 
of twelve ounces, and the commercial pounds of ſixteen and twenty ounces ; 
this laſt very late, under the Byzantine empire, was reduced to eighteen 
ounces. The nummulary Talent, from a pound of twelve ounces, was five 
times twelve, or ſixty pounds: By the fame rule, the commercial retail 
Talent, from a pound of ſixteen ounces, was five times ſixteen, or eighty pounds; 
and the great Alexandrine Talent, from a pound of twenty ounces, was fire 
times twenty, or an hundred pounds. This Talent, the firſt groſs commer- 
cial weight, which the Romans were acquainted with, being exactly a 
hundred pounds, they intirely dropped the uſe of the Talent in their 
eſtimates and traffic, and introduced the Centenarium, or hundred pound 
weight, inſtead of it. A Talent formed upon the pound of eighteen 
ounces is never mentioned. From theſe premiſes, the Talentum magnum, 
which has been ſo often miſtaken, may be eaſily explained. This Talent, 
inſtead of being five times twelve, or ſixty pounds, was five times ſixteen, 
or eighty pounds. A paſſage in Plautus puts this beyond all diſpute. 


Eee 2 Sterling. 
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Sterling. But by degrees, as the Roman coins were leſ- 
ſened, the advantage of their old nominal pound was quite 


Tranio endeavours to perſuade his maſter to engage for a debt, which his 
ſon had indiſcreetly contracted, and for which the creditor was then mak. 
ing very preſſing demands: 

* Quater quadraginta illi debentur minae. 

“ Dic te daturum, ut abeat.“ 
This ſum is afterwards computed in great Talents: 


eas quanti deſtinat ? 

TR. Talentis magnis totidem, quod ego et tu ſumus.”? 
Moſtell. Act. III. Sc. i. ver. 102. 114, 
Here it is evident, that two great Talents were four times forty, or twice 
eighty pounds; viz, a Talent from a pound of ſixteen ounces, Prifcian, 
though he is not always conſiſtent, and often runs into great fingulari- 
ties and miſtakes, by affecting too much preciſion, confirms this evidence, 
He ſays, that the Talentum parvum Athenienſe was minae ſexaginta; Mag. 
num, oftoginta et tres librae, et quatuor unciae. Gram. vett. vol. I. p. 134, 
Priſcian was, in this inſtance, making a nice calculation how many Roman 
pounds were equal to this great Talent. The Attic pound, by the account 
of all theſe later writers, was one twenty-fourth part larger than the Ro- 
man. Divide eighty by twenty-four, and you have three, and one third 
part for the quotient : Or, as Prifcian here ſtates it, octoginta tres librae, 
et quatuor unciae. 

But notwithſtanding this difference, the Greek and Roman pounds paſſed 
as quite equivalent in all their nummulary eſtimates, and the Romans uſually 
reckoned this Talentum magnum, as Plautus reckons it, in round numbers, 
at eighty pounds. 

Gronovius rejects this account of ihe Talentum magnum with a high 
hand, and inſiſts upon a very different explication. The Romans, he ſays, 
had no ſuch ſum, or name, as a Talent, in their accounts. The firſt 
Talents they ever heard of, were the Sicilian, Tarentine, and Neapolitan 
Talents, all of them of ſmall value. Afterwards, when they were acquaint- 
ed with the Grecian way of reckoning, they called the Attic Talent the 
Talentum magnum, to diſtinguiſh it from theſe trifling eſtimates in their 
own neighbourhood. This account of Gronovius's was highly applauded 
by Dr. Bentley, in his Difſertation upon Phalaris, as having all the marks of 
certainty and truth. I ſhould ſcarce have taken the liberty of diſputing a 


point, decided by theſe two great maſters of all claſſical learning, if I was 


loſt ; 
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loſt ; the overplus was nothing: In conſequence of this 
alteration the method of computing by Seſterces was in- 


tirely laid aſide; and the governmeut, under the Byzan- 
tine empire at leaſt, if not earlier, revived the antient 


cuſtom of paying by weight; or demanded an incremen- 
zum, or a ſtated additional ſum, over and above every 


pound, that was paid by tale: They likewiſe intro- 
duced a new ſtandard [4]. All their tributes and 


not ſupported by the opinion of more competent judges, Plautus, Varro, 
and Priſcian. Beſides, this is a caſe where numbers are concerned ; and ad- 
mitting that they are right, their evidence, whichſoever way it goes, mult 
be deciſive. The reading in Plautus, and the eſtimate in Priſcian, are ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with this conjecture. None of the editors of Plautus, not 
even Gronovius himſelf, ever intimated the leaſt ſuſpicion, that any of the 
MA. had in this place any other reading but qguadraginta : If four times 
forty were two great talents, each of them muſt be eighty pounds. The 
very character of the perſons in Plautus deſtroys all Gronovius's reaſonings 
upon this ſubject. The ſcene is Athens, the Dramatis perſonae are all 
Greeks, very well acquainted with their own nummulary Talent, before they 
ever heard of theſe diminutive computations: And therefore, when the 
Athenians ſpoke of the Talentum magnum, it was to diſtinguiſh either the 
commercial Talent, or the Aſiatic nummulary Talent, from their own of 
ſixty pounds. s 

[+] The author of the late Eſſay upon money and coins is of opinion, 
that one only of the two metals, made uſe of for money, can be the ſtand- 
ard meaſure of commerce or accounts in any country ;” and his reaſons 
are, © becauſe the ſtandard-meaſure muſt be invariable, and keep the ſame 
« proportion in all its parts. But ſilver and gold, in reſpect to one another, 
* like other commodities, are variable, according as the plenty of either of 
them may be increaſed or diminiſhed : And becauſe the money- ſtandard 
* denotes certain ſpecific quantities of pure ſilver, by which all contracts are 
* meaſured.” Eſſay on money &c. part I. p. 38. and part II. p. 86. But I 
lee no neceſſity for this reſtriction : By the ſtandard-money, nothing more 
can be meant, than that ſpecies of gold and filver, or ſuch a quantity of pure 
and fine metal in it, as, by the laws and cuſtoms of every country, is mu- 
tually underſtood in all contracts, and to be received in all payments what- 
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payments whatſoever were rated in Solidi, or gold only; 
but the ſubjects were at liberty to pay either in ſilver or 
gold, either by weight or by tale, provided it was in the 
manner legally preſcribed. 

SUCH was the ſtandard of the Byzantine money, and 
the methods of payment in their Exchequer, when that 
great inundation of northern nations broke in upon the 
empire, and ſettled in the provinces, which they had now 
lubdued. Theſe new princes followed the ſame rule, kept 
to the method which was laſt eſtabliſhed, and rated all 
their fines and payments in gold. The principal difference 
was, that the farſt pennies, or Deniers among the Franks, 
were no larger than the Ceratium, or Halt-milliarenks, 
The pound of filver was then cut into two hundred pence, 
or at leaſt two hundred pence paſſed in tale for a pound, as 
a hundred Milliarenſes then did in the Eaſtern empire. This 
is not advanced meerly as a conjecture, We know what 
the weight of the Frank Solidus was at their farſt ſettle- 


ſoever. Where then can be the impropriety of making the gold a ſtandard, 
as well as the ſilyer? The Romans did this for many ages: We followed their 
example: When the way of accounting by pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 
was firſt introduced, the ſhilling was a gold coin, the twentieth part of the 
pound ſterling ; and there was conſequently a double ſtandard : The pay 
ments were equally legal, the contracts full as well underſtood, whether 
they were diſcharged by twenty ſhillings in gold, or by the ſilver pound. If 
the value of gold and filver began to alter with reſpect to each other, this 
might be eaſily adjuſted by public authority. The Romans altered their 
exchange accordingly, and we have done it ſeyeral times ſince the Guineas 
were firſt coined: As to foreign commerce, it always treats gold and ſilver 
coins, as commodities that fluctuate in their value, and paſs at the market 
price; keeping the ſame invariable ſtandard in our coins would make no dif- 
Ference in this reſpect. 


ments 
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ments in Gaul; we know likewiſe the exchange between 
gold and filver at that time. The Byzantine Solidi then 
paſſed for twenty of their Milliarenſes ; the Frank Solidus, 


exactly of the fame weight, and at the ſame exchange, 


was current for forty of their Deniers. There was there- 


fore at that time two hundred pence in the Frank pound. 
The concluſion evidently follows from theſe premiſſes; for 
if there had been 240 pence at that time in the Frank 
pound, the exchange for a Solidus of that weight muſt 
have been forty eight Deniers. But as the Solidi leſſened, 
the Deniers did ſo likewiſe. At the beginning of the ſe- 
yenth century, if not earlier, there. was 240 pence in the 
Italian, German, Frank and Saxon pounds. This con- 
tinued in France till after Charlemagne's time; in Italy 
much longer; and the very ſame proportion, in the real or 
nominal pound has continued ever ſince among us, tho per- 
haps it was never very exactly obſerved in the Saxon coins. 
Such ſmall coins, we know by experience, may be very 
calily circulated much above their value. It is conſtantly 
done in France and Germany, where they ſtrike a ſort of 


uncommercial money, which paſſes much above it's in- 
trinſic worth, and yet has a free and eaſy currency 
among their own people. This was done at Rome 
almoſt in every reign from Severus Alexander down to 


Conſtantine. Many of their coins were ſo much alloyed 


that they were not worth a quarter [/] of their current 


value. This muſt be often the caſe after a long circula- 
tion even under the beſt governments, where the money, 


[/] Joubert's Science des medailles, p. 22. | 
| as 
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as to its weight and alloy, was at firſt exactly minted, 
In King William's reign [|], our ſmaller filyer coins were 
ſo much diminiſhed, either by fraud, or a long and con- 
ſtant circulation, that a hundred pounds in tale was not 
worth fifty in its intrinſic value. This had bad effeax 
in the public payments, and was therefore redreſſed, much 
to his own and the nation's honour, by a very able and 
worthy miniſter, during the preſſing demands for money 
in that reign. The Saxons, whoſe great payments were 
made chiefly by weight, might find little or no inconve- 
nience by the inequality of their own, or the Daniſh pen- 
nics. They might paſs currently among themſelves, as 
our ſixpences do now, and anſwer the common occaſions 
of life full as well, as more uniform coins. The ſmall 
ſize of their common {ilver money was at firſt undoubtedly 
owing to neceſſity. Tacitus's obſervation, which explains 
the origin of this practice, accounts for its continuance 
upon the ſame principles. Mumerus argenteorum [u] 
| Fiacilior uſui eft promiſcua et vilia mercantibus. 

Tun very name of Goths and Vandals uſually raiſes no 
other 1deas but thoſe of horror and deſolation ; as if all 
icarning, elegance, civil polity, and more eſpecially all 
the finer arts, were immediately neglected and deſpiſed. But 
this 1s placing the beginning of that total eclipſe and bar- 
barity, which at laſt enſued, rather too high : Several of 
thoſe princes, who made the firſt ſettlements in the Ro- 
man provinces, were no enemies to theſe arts, no ſtran- 


[m] Lowndes's Eſſay for the amendment of the coins, p. 159. Mr. 
Folkes's Tables, p. 117. 


[L] Tacit, De mor, Germanorum, c. 5. 
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gers to the politer cuſtoms of Rome. They began at firſt 
with a better taſte 3 but, by that ſeries of rapine and de- 
vaſtations which followed one another, it was ſoon extin- 
guiſhed. When they entered upon their new govern- 
ments, they found all the dies and inſtruments for coin- 
ing money in ſeveral of their principal cities. The fame 
hands, which cut the old dies, were certainly capable of 
altering the legends, and fitting them for the uſe of thcir 
new maſters, With theſe advantages, it is not to be 
imagined, that they ſhould follow any other models in 
making their coins. At their firſt appearance they ſeemed 
willing to preſerve all the ſtate and figure of the Roman 
princes. The cuſtoms, which the Romans had eſtabliſh- 
ed, were well known; they had a diſpoſition to follow 
them. This perhaps cannot be repreſented in a ſhorter 
and more ſatisfactory view, than by exhibiting their coins. 
[ ſhall do this in a few inſtances. Every thing there has 
a Roman appearance: We find it, in all the principal 
provinces of the Weſtern empire, Afric, Italy, F rance, 
and Spain, under their new governors. 

Trz Vandals, who carried their conqueſts or incur- 
ſions through great part of the Weſtern empire, ſettled 
at laſt in Africa. Genſeric, about A. D. 439, took Car- 
thage, and made it the capital of his kingdom. Several 
coins of the unfortunate Hilderic's, one of the laſt and 
beſt of thoſe princes, are preſerved. He lived in great 
mity with Tuſtinian [o], and began his reign almoſt a 


[0] Procopius repreſents their ſtrict friendſhip and alliance in very ſtrong 
IMS; che is vd paige Iams, &c. De bello Vandalico, 1 1. e. 9. 


Ff century 
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century after their firſt ſettlements at Carthage. This 
is one of his coins [5]. 


This coin very evidently ſhews from what original it was 
taken: The head [y] is in a Roman dreſs: The Pallium, 


or Chlamys, is faſtened with a Fibula [V] upon the ſhoul- 
der. The legend begins with the favourite title of all the 


p- 360. ed. Venet. 1729. See the ſucceſſion of theſe Vandal princes in Car- 
dinal Noris's Hiſtoria Pelagiana, opp. vol. I. p. 506. 

[p] Banduri's numiſmata Impp. Vol. II. p. 503 and 629. 

[q] The cuſtom of wearing theſe imperial inſignia, as marks of ſove- 
reignty, was then very common, even among the moſt barbarous nations: 
Neue yap nv Maupsoiuy dN. pndiva, x Pwpaions woνe 1, Wei fv auny rd M- 
eich Tu; 2 à Pwpaiuy (acids doin . . . . tos Ot T% FU TATA PuGICy v 
apyvpu xdlaxixeurupim, TING? apyvess, 8X, b THY XEQRANY OXETWY, WAN" GOWER g- 
Pan TH&puTiv apyvgors τ ] if x be & x Tewny. tt Aivxov, ts Xpuons Ile- 
peuny nella Toy dE &, Ev XAGPIICY onal Ocrlanng ,n XA TE ASUXOG, woll- 
pale ix, C AED imixevoCy. Mos enim eſt Mauris, ne quis iis imperet, etiam 


quo tempore bellum cum Romanis habeant, priuſquam Romanorum imperator ei 


principatus inſignia dederat. . Ea autem inſignia ſunt ejusmodi: Pri. 
mum VI RGA argentea aurata ; deinde PILEUs argenteus, non caput totum tegens, 
fed coronae in modum argenteis ſuſtentatus taeniis : candidumque PALLIOLYM 
in dextro humero aurea ſubſtriftum fibula, chlamydis Theſſalicae in modum: 
Tunica etiam candida, ſed figuris variata, et SOLEA inaurata. Procop. De 
bello Vandal. 1. 1. c. 25. p. 383. 

[r] Exadily in the Imperial dreſs, as deſcribed by one of the African 


% Poplite fuſa tenus, pretioſo candida limbo, 

„ Cacſareos humeros ardenti murice texit 

«© Circumfuſa chlamys, rutilo quae ornata metallo ; 
Byzantine 
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Byzantine emperors. D. x. Dominus Nofter, to which is 
added HILDERICVS REx. 

Ox the reverſe is one of the Roman emblems of Plen- 
y; a woman with both hands full of ears of corn. Theſe 
were the common ornaments of the African coins. They 
expreſs the fruitfulneſs of the country; it was one of the 
principal granaries of Rome. We have the very ſame 
reverſe [5] upon ſeveral of the Roman coins which were 
{truck in that province, and the ſame legend, FELIX xart- 
hago. This coin of Hilderic's was undoubtedly ſtruck 
upon ſome of the Roman dies found at Carthage, where, 
as the medaliſts conjecture, from the ſignatures and ab- 
breviations upon their coins, there were ſeveral mints ; 
though poſſibly nothing more than the marks of different 
pixes ; 2. e. what were ſtruck off at one time. 

Wa ſhould naturally expect that the remains of a bet- 
ter taſte ſhould be more eſpecially preſerved in Italy. The 


Goths [z], who were more acquainted with the Roman 


„ Principis exerta vincebat lumina dextra : 
Aurea juncturas morſu perſtrinxit adunco 
„ Fibula.” | | 
Corippus African. in laudem Juſtini minoris, apud Panciroli 
Com in Notit. Imp. orient, c. Ixxxi. 
F.utropius obſerves, that the Imperial habit, as enriched with gems, &c. 
was introduced by Diocletian. Nam prius imperii inſignia in chlamyde 
purpurea tantum erat: reliqua communia,” Eutrop. p. 445. ed. Haver- 
camp. 
[+] Vid. Argelati Impp. Romanorum numiſmata, p. 560. | 
J The diſpoſition, which rhe firſt Gothic princes had for following the 
Roman cuſtoms, appears from their hiſtories, as well as their coins : I ſhall 
ilrow in a few paſſages from thence, as they ſerve to illuſtrate, and con- 
em one another. Theſe princes were often educated upon the Roman 


F ff 2 cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms, were more diſpoſed to follow them. Valens had 
many years before made them members of the empire, 
They had furniſhed the Imperial armies with ſome of their 
ableſt generals and beſt troops. Theodoric [, the ſecond 
of thoſe Gothic princes, who reigned in Italy, was brought 


up at the Byzantine court, - Conſul in the year 484, in- 
truſted with one of the moſt important offices of the em- 


pire, made Magiſter militum in Moeſia, or Field-marſhal 
of the Imperial army in that province. The Eaſtern em- 
perors, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of theſe new kingdoms, 
expected that ſome public marks of ſuperiority and depen- 
dance ſhould be given them by theſe Gothic princes. 


Upon this account they ſometimes ſtruck their coins 
with the emperor's head on one fide, and their own, or 
ſometimes a legend only, on the other. This had been 
an ancient practice. We fee it revived in this coin of 


plan: 'Apanuczla 9: Toy T&%ida tCzAflo Toig Pohl EpX2Ts is Th dla qubr 
Toy. N,, N gor is 1ecppmelrs nu t. Voluit Amalaſuntha filium inſtitui 
in eum, quo Romanorum primores fuerunt, morem; itaque et ludimagiſtrun 
habere coegit. Procop. de bello Gothico, I. i. c. 2. 4. ed. Venet. Jornandes 
repreſents it, as the great ambition of the Goths, /c cum Roma norum populo 
vivere, ut una gens utraque credi Poteſt. Jornandes, apud Grot. Hiſtor. Go. 
thorum, p. 65 2. 

[4] © Theodoricus rex Gothorum Zenonis Auguſti munificentiis paene 
pacatus, Magiſterque praeſentis militiae factus, Conſul quoque deſignatus. 
Marcellin. Comes ad A. D. 624. © Educavit te in gremio civitatis Graecia, 
* 1. e. Byzantium.” Eunodii panegyr. in eund. The honours, that he ob- 
tained in the Empire, are mentioned by Procopius. Ter om\a Un Po- 
Au Smax. v'PiT4v NY 2pivs ah gs v9e0; welpuis Te N tg To vrdruy di po At- 
En e & BrCauriy, Gothi , arma in Romanos, Theudericho duce ſumpſe- 


runt, qui et ad Patricii 3 pervenerat, et conſularem currum Byzantii af- 
eengerat. ut ſupra, 2. 


Athal- 
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Athalaric's [ww], who was Theodoric's grandſon and ſue- 
ceſſor. 


AL .., 


But theſe honours were occaſional and uncertain, depend- 
ing much upon the poſture of their affairs at home. Atha- 
laric himſelf, and his ſucceſſor Theodahatus, during their 
ſhort reigns, aſſerted their independency ; placed their 


own heads upon their coins, and took the reverſes, from 


that variety of ornaments in the Roman mints ; ſuch as 


were moſt agrecable to the mint-maſter's fancy or their 


own, Thus in a coin of Theodahatus's [x]; 


* 


The king is in the dreſs of the emperors of that age, has 
his robe adorned with pearls in the eaſtern manner. The 
legend, D. N. THEODAHATVS REX. On the reverſe vicro- 
RIA PRINCIPVM, a Victory ſtanding upon the rudder 


of a ſhip, with a palm in her left hand, and a crown of 


[w] Banduri Numiſmata, Vol. II. p. 643, 
[x] Banduri, ut ſupra, p. 620, 644. 
laurel 
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laurel in her right, the emblems of victory and ſovereign 
power, This prince had not the leaſt title to any mazks 
of conqueſt or. triumph upon his coins. He certainly 
merited no naval honours. During his ſhort reign he wa; 
unſucceſsful in every thing that he attempted. The hif. 
torians [y] repreſent him as a philoſopher, a man of let- 
ters; but cruel, avaritious, and implacable ; a very bad 
politician, and no ſoldier. He ſoon retracted all his claim; 
to independency, agreed never to ſtrike his own head upon 
his coins without adding the emperor s : For this was then 
thought a matter of ſo much importance, as to be an ar- 
ticle in one of their treaties [vs]. Theodahatus ſoon vio- 


lated this treaty, and involved himſelf in that ruin, which 
he ſo well deſerved. 


Ws have the very ſame appearances in France. The 
Franks [a], whoſe fituation was at firſt upon the borders 


[ 9] Procop. De bello Gotllico, p. 4. 
L] Es te Edα]ac i pic h. c nHIle Ts Po Toy Nor dentelrar a alt 
Pa N kreiſe Otidaro, ty re Sed rpoig, 3 i roJpojicc, Xa £4 w d To robre 
7 7 0 dre £:x0v% 0: XN EAunvy N van Lrigag, jun tec ie Oed Auο xobis Li 4 
Ji pry ννe e. Rem ad pacta deduxit; ut in fe is acclamationibus 
P plus Romanus, tum in Theatro, tum in Circo, ante Theudati nomen Impera- 
teris nomen celebraret, et ubicungue i/tiuſmodi acclamationibus locus erat: Neve 
la effigies in aere, aliave materia Theudato ſoli, ſed et una Imperatori poneretur. 
Frocop. De bello Goth. p. 10. 
[2] Þeayſu . . ooniliix ws TR FANG pt Po, x veguors THIS ar, Ka 
T4 G opoiws x ui TE re Tvuboama, TY YU, x1 7 78 Oel Jeparuny 1c 
. . 23% Te M T0 N, N puouoy 78 BapEneiiy ThE go, val T0 v Qwris id. 
Franci, INSTITUTIS LEGIBUSQUE Reomanis, ut plurimum vivunt; part cox- 
TAACTUUM, pari NUPTIARUM cura; neque DEI CULTU diſcrepantes . « «it 
vi Quicquam los a nobis diſtriminet, practer aliquid in veſtitu barbaricun, 
patr ume ſermonem. Agathias de rebus geſtis Juſtiniani, I. i. p. 10. ed. Venet. 
Newiome 0: xevoey Ch 7 oy D&S ETRANGY wiToinlou* 8 T5 Po e 
0 
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of the more diſtant provinces of the empire, were not ſo 


well acquainted with the Roman cuſtoms as the Goths; 


yet they were not without their political connexions with 
the Romans, and lived often as allies or tributaries to 
them. Merovee, or one of the ſons of Clodion, joined the 
Roman arms to repel the barbarous ravages of Attila: 
Clovis was inveſted with the enſigns of the Patri- 
cian and Conſular dignities by the emperor Anaſta- 
ſius. The ſucceſſors of theſe princes, of a more exten- 
five power, and much higher ſpirit than the Goths, adorn- 


cd their coins with the imperial infignia, and put on all 


the marks of ſovereignty with as much elegance, and as 
good a title, as the emperors themſelves. For the domi- 
nions of both theſe princes were acquired by the ſword ; 


and the original of the then Imperial family was as truly 
Gothic, as that of the Francic kings. The firſt French 
coins were ſtruck exactly in the ſame taſte and manner, 


as the Byzantine [J. Sec what an amazing famenels ! 


TL oage Fe* 


rig tlign) xp Ubi mh Folngs TETW, GAN THY ogtlipay i Hu. EY 
Ca inſuper metallis nummum cudunt aureum; nec ei (ut mos. eft alibi im. 


perateris Romani, ſed ſuam inſeulpunt effigiem,, Procop. De bello Gott. I. iii. 


0. 33. P. 163. 
[b] Le Blanc's Traits hiſtorique, p. 22. Banduri Numifaara, vol. II. p. 618. 
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_ Theſe coins are both of them gold, Solidi of the ſame 


age and weight. The heads are juſt alike ; there is ng 
other difference, but a little in the plumage of the dia. 
dem, which, in another coin of Juſtin's, is the very ſame 
as in this of Theodebert's. The obverſe of both differ; 
only in the legend. Inſtead of p. N. ivsTinvs p. p. ave, 
is D. N. THEODEBERTVS VICTOR, The reverſes of the two 
coins have the fame reſemblance. The legend in one iz 
VICTORIA AVCCCC and in the other, vicTora ayccce; 
and within the legend a Victory with a croſs erected in 


one hand, and a globe with a croſs upon it in the other, 


The ſtar upon the {ide of the Victory is omitted in Theo- 


debert's coin, and his own title added REX. The ſtrait 


ſtroke near the feet of the Victory was part of the x. In 


the exergue is coNo8 in both. 


Tus French antiquaries [e] are by no means . in 


the explication of this coin. Monſ. Bouteroue, who firſt 


publiſhed it, imagined that it was ſtruck, either upon 
account of Theodebert's conqueſts i in Italy ; or when he 

vas preparing for a war againſt Juſtinian. Others con- 
clude, from the great reſemblance between theſe too 
coins, that 'Theodebert ſtruck his as a compliment to Jut- 
tinian, after the league made between them. But in 
this view, the reverſe had been charged with the em- 


blems of Peace, rather than Victory. Dufreſne [d], after 
obſerving all that could be ſaid for theſe a declares 


[e] Le Blanc, ut ſupra, p. 24. 
a] Dufreſne's Diſſertation, en Hiſtoire de St. Louis. 


for 
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for none of them. This ſuſpenſe was perhaps very judi- 
cious. He ſaw nothing to determine the point in queſ- 
tion: It very ſeldom happens, that any thing can be cer- 
tainly concluded from the reverſe of thoſe Gothic coins, 
a3 appears from that of 'Theodahatus's juſt exhibited. This 
was often the caſe in the lower empire, where a new head 
was ſtamped upon an old reverſe, with which it had little 
or no connexion. It muſt be allowed, that this coin could 
be no more a compliment to Juſtinian, than to the 
younger Theodoſius, Marcian, Zeno, Juſtin, or any of 
the emperors, who had ſtruck the ſame head upon their 
coins. A prince of Theodebert's reſtleſs, intrepid, and 
enterprifing genius, who carried the point of honour fo 
far, that he was forming alliances [e] againſt Juſtinian 
with the Gepidae and Lombards, meerly becauſe he had 
aſſumed the titles of Francicus, Gepidicus, and Lango- 
bardicus, would not be diſpoſed to treat that emperor 
with any great complaiſance. It is therefore moſt pro- 
bable, as Le Blanc obſerved, that this reverſe was choſen, 
becauſe Theodebert really deſerved ſuch honours ; that 
his victories gave juſt occaſion for ſtriking ſuch coins. 
For there is ſomething particular in the legend: Inſtead 
of his title as King, we have it as a Conqueror : And 
that his Royal title might not be omitted, it is added very 
awkwardly on the reverſe, and placed at the feet of the 
Victory. The fierce and martial air in the whole turn of 
the head agrees extremely well with Theodebert's charac- 
ter. He was, after Clovis, one of the greateſt princes | 


Te] Agathias, ut ſupra, p. II. | 
 Goe of 
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of his race. The mint-maſters in the choice of the dye 
made him a very proper compliment, 

Bur the great difficulty, which chiefly embarraſſed Le 
Blanc in the explication of this coin, was the legend 
coNoB in the exergue. For though the ſame reverſe, or 
old head with a new legend, might, in the taſte of that 
and the following ages, belong to any prince, yet the 
word coxnos muſt belong to one place; and not another, 
unleſs of the ſame name. They had no ſuch place in 
France, and therefore Le Blanc could not tell what to 
make of it, in the exergue of the French coins. It often 
happens among the medalliſts, that what is moſt difficult 
to explain is of leaſt moment to know. Whatever the 
word conos ſignifies, it is agreed on all hands, that it i; 
only the mint-maſter's mark; and the generally received 
opinion is, that it ſhould be read, not con. os. but cox. 
o. B. i. e. CONſtantinopols officina ſecunda. It is taken for 
granted that there were ſeveral mints, or at leaſt nonetarii, 
at Conſtantinople, and this legend ſhewed which of them 
were accountable for uttering that coin. But is not this 
a moſt unſatisfactory account? How happens it, that there 
were more coins ſtruck at this one mint, than at all the 
reſt put together ? Or why was the uſage of this parti- 
cular legend almoſt univerſal ? We meet with it not only) 

on the coins of the Eaſtern and Weſtern emperors ; but 
on the Frank, Spaniſh, and even papal coins, which we 
cannot ſuppoſe to be minted at Conſtantinople. There 
mult therefore be ſome other meaning. Antonius [/] Au- 
[/] Antonii Auguſt. Dialog. VII. p. 223. 

We guſtinus 
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guſtinus gave us a much better long ago, which is un- 
doubtedly the true one. How it came to be rejected, I 
now not; unleſs it was to adopt that true Harduin ſpi- 
rit, the wild love of novelty. Whoever conſiders the ſtate 
of the Roman money from Caracalla down to Conſtan- 
tine muſt ſee that the ſtandard, if there really was any 
ſuch thing, was, in general, exceſſively bad; that there 
was often ſcarce the appearance of filver in their coins. 
Conſtantine, among his other regulations in the mint, 
very wiſely eſtabliſhed a certain ſtandard, expreſſed by 
this word in the exergue. For the meaning of coxos is 
coxn/fantinopolis oBrySum, or conſtantinopoli ohrygatum. 
Money of the legal ſtandard in that city. It implied juſt 
the ſame thing, as Ex. A. pv. or EX Akgento pvro in the 
Conſular coins. We meet with a reverſe upon one of the 
younger Conſtantine's Milliarenſes [g, which (the le- 
gend being more at large) confirms this explication. The 
words are VICTORIA. AVGG. TR. OBS. M. D. COM. OB. i. e. 
reviris oksIgnata Monerta be COMMUNI ohryzo. We have 
the ſame uſe of 0b7y24um in the Imperial laws. The ſub- 
jects were not obliged to take the Solidi at a certain va- 
lue, unleſs their fineneſs was according to the ſtandard 


then eſtabliſned. Thus in a conſtitution of Gratian, Va- 
lentinian and Theodoſius to Arintheus P. P. 


“ Univerſos [+] auctoritas tua propoſito edicto com- 


e moneat, 01 YZatorum omnium ſolidorum uniforme pre- 
e trum poſtulare.“ 


g Argelati Numiſmata 1597 p. 477. 
L Cod. Lib. XI. tit. x. $ 3. et lib. XII. tit. xlix. 
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War theſe Solidi obry2ati were appears in another 
edict iſſued for the very ſame purpoſe. 

ce golidos [7] ita tradi ac ſuſcipi ab ementibus et dif- 
te trahentibus jubemus, ut nihil omnino refragationis 
« griatur, modo ut DEBITI ſint roNDERITIsC, et spRCIEI 
6 PROBAE. | 

ALL Solidi of the ſame legal fineneſs were to paſs uni- 
formly according to their weight. Their currency de- 
pended upon this condition, on their being Solidi obry- 
Zati, In this view the legend coxos was very applicable, 
not only to the Byzantine money, but to any Roman, 
Gothic, or Francic coins, whereſoever they were ſtruck. 
It implied, that the ſame ſtandard, which was at firſt 
eſtabliſhed at Conſtantinople, was continued under theſe 
governments, and contributed much to expedite the mu- 
tual traffic of theſe different nations in exchanging their 
coins. 

Bur the moſt ſtriking reſemblance between theſe two 
coins of Juſtin's and Theodebert's is that part of the re- 
verſe, where the Jegend is eraſed exactly in the ſame man- 
ner in both. This is a ſtrong proof of the practice of the 
mint-maſters in thoſe ages, who from a great variety of 
reverſes, which were in their hands, took one that was 
moſt agrecable to the events of the year, or the vanity of 
the prince. The reverſe of medals was almoſt from the 
beginning a mixture of adulation and true hiſtory. But 
in the lower ages they were leſs ſcrupulous : If part of 
the legend did not ſuit with that prince's circuraſtances, 

[i] Cod. lib. XI. tit. x, 
| NT ie, under 
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under whom the coin was ſtruck, the managers either 
altered or eraſed the letters. Thus, in both theſe coins, 
the reverſe is victoria avec, which, we may pre- 
ſume to ſay, was at firſt vicrorta Av, or viftoria 
trium Auguſiorum ; cut originally either for the Con- 
ſtantine, Valentinian, Gratian, or Theodoſian fami- 
lies, when there were three emperors, or Auguſti, 
reigning at the ſame time. To make the impropriety 
leſs viſible in thoſe legends, the lower part of the 6's 
were ſtruck off: For it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that 
the wear of the dye had accidentally defaced thoſe three 
letters, in both theſe coins, exactly in the ſame place and 
no other. 

SyaIN was ſo miſerably harraſſed by the different na- 
tions who invaded it in the fifth and fixth. centuries, 
that the laſt adventurers deſtroyed almoſt all the ruins, 
which the former had left. By this means the remains of 
the Roman taſte and elegance do not appear ſo evidently 
in the coins of theſe Gothic princes, if we judge by thoſe, 
which Le Blanc has exhibited. Perhaps, in the king of 
Spain's cabinet, or in the private collections of ſome of 
thoſe very able ſcholars, which in this century have done 
honour to their country, the coins of their firſt Gothic 
princes might be preſerved. I have ſeen only thoſe, 
which Le Blanc has given us, and even of theſe a ſingle 
ſpecimen will be ſufficient for our purpoſe. I ſhall exhi- 
bit one of Reccaredus's, their firft Chriſtian-prince, who 
began his reign A. D. 586, thirty years after Theodebert's 
death; becauſe this is another inſtance where the legend 

e „„ on 
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on the reverſe is defaced, as not ſuiting the occaſion for 
which the dye [&] was now uſed : 


The head is in a Roman dreſs, with a Corona radiata 
round it. The legend xtccartpy REX. The reverſe, a 
croſs erected upon a globe, a common ornament upon 
the Byzantine coins. The legend vicrtorta aviouy, 
which could be nothing elſe originally, but victory 
AVGVST. Or AVGVSTORVM. But, as the legend in this ſenſe 
was not applicable to a ſole monarch, the letters were 
defaced, and ſome traces only left, without any real 
meaning. In the exergue conos. as in Theodebert's 
COINS, 

Trar endleſs inundation of barbarous nations, which 
ſucceeded thoſe conquerors, who made the farſt inroads 
into the Weſtern empire, differed much in their manners. 
The Franks and Goths, who had kept up a long inter- 
courſe with the Romans, were much more civilized and 
humane, and had acquired a taſte for elegance and po- 


liteneſs above the reſt. The Huns [I], Alans, · and Sclavi 


[+] Le Blanc's Traitc hiſtorique, p. 33. 

[/ ] The hiſtorians repreſent the ſavage barbarity of theſe conquerors in 
A light that is almoſt incredible. I ſhall mention a few inſtances. Proco- 
pius ſays of the Sclavi: "Exlzvov Tovs wapaninloilas, Are Fipe, BrE dpa ri, Art TY 
EXAw erwhett ri. GANG CeReg mh TS Vn und ra, Gris TE GuTOV; ig 7% 
[2150 wangen, em ToUTWy FE H wo robe Deas gad ger ru CXONGTW) cle | 
Erd v ro H errigghles abxilis TE aN is Twy avipuru T& ioalay Aru On ab ros 


&c. 
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&c. i. e. all thoſe people, whoſe original ſettlements were 
beyond the Tanais, between the Palus Maeotis and the 
Caſpian, the Tartars of that age, who made very conſi- 
derable conqueſts, were the moſt barbarous of all. By 
this means, that univerſal barbarity, which by degrees 
overſpread all Europe, made a more rapid progreſs in ſome 
provinces than others. The manners of the age contri- 
buted not a little to theſe melancholy effects. Almoſt 
every prince was perpetually apprehenſive of a new inva- 


NN nE M Eve g wWaxia va emmMagoy i ny xolopytalts of Bapeagor 
ro, ET GuUTWy TE Waipas ν Wodas TWY WAWXOTWY d tej ies, ata pomancis alras Hu 
x6ppns ivd et i cala waits, ws d xe, N Jpeg, N anno Th Dnpiov diiphepgy, Morem 
habuerunt obvios occidere, non gladio, non haſta, nec ullo denique uſitato necis 
genere; ſed palos firmiter ſolo defigere, et cum eos feciſſent quam acutiſſimos 
in cos multa vi ponere miſeros, et cuſpidem in poſticum cavum eousque defigere, 
ut in viſcera intima penetraret, illis vitam extorquere : Saepe et craſſis ſudibus 
quatuor alligaverunt hi barbari pedes manusque captivorum, quos deinde, fuſ- 
tibus capita eorum fine intermiſſione tungentes, velut canes, wel ſerpentes, aut 
alio quovis ferarum genere, perire cogebant. De bello Gothico, 1. iii. c. 38. 
p. 172. Impaling, as a puniſhment for ſtate-criminals, is uſed to this day 
among the Turks, who came originally from the fame parts of Aſia as the 
Alans and the Huns: © Hunnorum gens, monumentis veteribus leviter nota, 
« ultra paludes Maeoticas glacialem oceanum accolens, omnem modum feri- 
« tatis excedit.” Ammian. Marcell. I. xxxi. c. 2. p. 666, * Semicruda cujusvis 
«© pecoris carne veſcantur, quam inter femora ſua et equorum terga ſubſertam 
« fotu calefaciunt brevi.” Id. p. 667. Alani ſunt orienti adclines, diffuſi 
© per populoſas gentes et amplas, Aſiaticos vergentes in tractus. ..,. Hunnis 
per omnia ſuppares.” Id. p. 671, 672. The buſineſs of ſcalping was as 
much in practice among them, as among the Indians in our time: © Nec 
« quicquam eſt, quod elatius jactent, quam homine quolibet occiſo: proque 
« exuviis glorioſis, interfectorum avulſis capitibus, detractas pelles pro phaleris 
« jumentis accommodant bellatoriis.“ Id. p. 671. 673. How different were 
thefe people from the old German nations, the Franks and Goths! That 
deluge of barbariſm, which ſo rapidly overſpread almoſt all Europe, was 
Vroungnt on by theſe ſavage Oy 


Ggg 4 ſion. 
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ſion. Every other occupation was loſt in arms. The 
politer arts found no encouragement, We ſee it in the 
coins of all theſe nations in the ages immediately ſucceed- 
ing ; the models, from which they were firſt taken, were 
intirely forgot. 

Ir is not to be expected, that the Saxons, who by their 
ſituation were more remote from the Roman frontier, 
and of courſe by their commercial intercourſe leſs ac- 
quainted with the cuſtoms of that people, ſhould, at their 
firſt ſettlements in Britain, ſet out with the ſame improve- 
ments in their coins. The laws of their firſt legiſlators, 
enacted almoſt an hundred and fifty years after their arrival 
in Britain, prove that they did not: We have no Saxon 
coins remaining for almoſt a century after the lateſt of 
theſe, which are here exhibited; and but one only, that 
I have ſeen, ſo old as the ſeventh century; when all the 
politer arts were declining apace, and barbariſm making 
a very rapid progreſs all over Europe. Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine has exhibited a penny of Adult 's, who ſucceeded 
his uncle Xthelwald, and was king of the Eaſt Angles 
about A. D. 664. This is the coin []: 
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It is plain by this very coin, that the regard to the Ro- 
man manner of ſtriking their money was not then intirely 
Lm] Vid, Hickes, Theſaur. Septentrion. vol. II. p. 172. laid 

. 4 
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laid aſide in England. The head has that ſort of diadem 


round it, which was ſometimes uſed by the emperors; 
and the legend is avpvLeivs PRISLN. Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine, who has explained the legends of moſt of the Saxon 
coins, ſays he does not know what to make of PRISIN ; 
but ſuſpects it to be the name of the mint-maſter, or one 
of the principal nobles of Adulf's court. Mr. Thwaites 
a], in reviſing the legends of theſe coins offered no con- 
jectures upon this. As the whole legend is Latin on both 
ſides, and the coin evidently ſtruck in the Roman taſte, 
I ſhould conclude, that yr1.s1.n. belongs to the prince 
himſelf, and is the title that he aſſumed upon his coins, 
and muſt be read avpvLeivs PRIAceps 8Igeberti Nepos. 
Adulf was the ſon of Sigebert's couſin- german. The Ro- 
mans uſed frazres [o] not only for brothers, but farſt cou- 
fins. In this view their deſcendants the next in degree 
were properly called nepotes. The ſame terms of relation 


continue even to this day in Wales; they are applied not 


only to the father's or mother's brother, but to the firſt 
couſins, who by their collateral deſcendants are uſually 
called uncles. The Romans expreſſed theſe relative di- 
ſtinctions in the aſcending line in the ſame manner. Sue- 
tonius [y] calls Julius Caeſar, avunculus Auguſti, who 


was his grandmother's brother. In the lower ages, and I 


believe I might ſay, much earlier, the word epos was uſed 
in a ſtill greater latitude, and applyed to the ſons of ſecond 


[u] In Appendice ad Conſpectum Theſauri Hickeſiani. 
[0] Dr. Taylor's Elements of civil law, p. 334. 
[Le] Suetonius in Auguſto, c. 8. 
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couſins. William the Conqueror, at the ſiege of Vork, is 


ſaid to have given all the lands of the Saxon earl Edwin 
in Vorkſhire to Alan carl of Britanny. 


« Ego Gulielmus [, cognomento Baſtardus, rex An- 
ce gliae, do et concedo tibi NEFOTI meo Alano Comiti 
« Britanniae omnes villas et terras, quae nuper fuerunt 


« comitis Edwini in Eboraſcira, cum feodis militum, ec- 
66 cleſſiis, &c. 

He calls him epos, as being in the collateral deſcending 
line, one degree below him. Judith the Conqueror's 
grandmother was ſiſter to a duke of Britanny, who was 
Alan's great grandfather. Adulf was in a ſtricter and 
more uſual ſenſe Sigeberti nepos. The legend upon the 
reverſe of this coin is vIcTVRIA aDvLFo [TY]. The orna- 


[] Brady's Hiſtory of England, Vol. I. p. 199. Here Dr. Brady ob- 
ſerves, © that Alan married the Conqueror's daughter Conſtance ; but why 
„he calls him nephew, I know not.” The reaſon was the relation here 
mentioned. The Romans ſometimes uſed Nepos in a more extenſive ſig- 
nification, for any deſcendant, that was below another in the collateral line, 
how remote foever. 'Thus Ovid in his addreſs to Cupid: 
At tu ſic habeas ferientes cuncta ſagittas; 
Sic nunquam rapido lampades igne vacent; 
&« Sic regat Imperium, terrasque coerceat omnes 
4 Caeſar, ab Aenea qui tibi fratre NEPOsS. 
De Pont. I. III. ep. iu. ver. 59. 
[r] There was no great regard to orthography in theſe ages. Adulf's 
name is written differently upon the ſame coin: round the head avDvLFlvs, 
pronouncing the à open, like a diphthong: on the reverſe advLEevs with 
two vowels omitted: in the preface to the council of Hatfield it is aLDVVLEFVS. 
with two letters different from both the former. The reverſe ſhews, that 
they pronounced o in VICTORIA, like a diphthong, as the French do at pre- 


ſent, though not as oi, but as co, or ou; for the # had trequently that ſound, 
as we learn from Terentianus Maurus, 


ments 
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ments are a croſs erected upon a globe, and a ſerpent 
twined round the top of the croſs, as intirely ſubdued, 
What this victory of Adulf's was, is impoſſible to ſay. The 
hiſtory of the Eaſt-angles is the leaſt known of any part 
of the heptarchy. They had apoſtatiſed, and returned to 
paganiſm. Adulf might poſſibly take up arms upon 
this occaſion, aſſert the ſubject's right to the liberty of 
uſing their churches, and by this means endeavour to re- 
eſtabliſh the chriſtian faith. Such an enterprize as this 
was no way unſuitable to Adulf's character. In this view 
the ornaments upon the reverſe of this coin are very proper 
emblems of his ſucceſs. He was certainly very active in 
promoting the religion he profeſſed. He aſſiſted at the 
council of Hatfield [c] under archbiſhop Theodore, A. D. 
680 where the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of 

England, as one national church, was firſt eſtabliſhed. 


© Graeca diphthongus OY literis tamen noſtris vacat: 
Sola vocalis quod V complet hunc fatis ſonum.“ | 
Gram. vett. p. 2393. 
But in the coins of theſe barbarous ages there is ſometimes no knowing 
whether the legends are owing to the ignorance of the engraver, or their 
way of pronouncing the word. Thus in a coin of Atrila's the head is at- 
tired with wings, like a Victory, and on the reverſe an unicorn with his 
head erect, the legend vLAros; which probably meant nothing more than 
ALATVS, to expreſs the rapidity of his conqueſts ; but whether they pro- 
uounced that word like vLATos, or the v was by the engraver's ignorance 
or accident inverted, is dubious. This is certainly much more probable 
that Beger's conjecture, who ſuppoſes, that this coin did not belong to 
to Attila the Hun, but to one Attila, whoſe family-name was Ulatus : A 
perſon, whoſe age and country is intirely unknown, and whoſe exiſtence 
may very juſtly be diſputed. Beger's Theſaur. Brandenburg. vol. I. 
p. 313. 
[L] Vid. Wilkins's Councils, vol. I. p. 52. 
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Bur whatever the reverſe means, the coin itſelf is re- 
markable. It does honour to the memory of both theſe 
princes. The great ſanctity of Sigebert's character, the 
high reputation he was in, both for religion and learning, 
made Adulf chooſe to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a collateral 
deſcendant from his family, who was, upon all accounts, 
one of the moſt reſpectable princes of that age. The care 
he took to promote the progreſs of learning in that king- 
dom was extremely laudable. Bede [?] informs us, that 
he founded an epiſcopal ſee at Dunmoc, now Dunwich in 
Suffolk, and that, under the care of their firſt biſhop 
Felix, a ſchool was opened there for inſtructing the youth 
of that country. The firſt nurſeries of learning in Eng- 
land were the cathedral churches. Auſtin and his follow- 
ers began that practice at Canterbury: Sigebert followed 
the ſame plan: Bede ſays it was juxta morem Cantuario- 
rum. Some members of this new cathedral were appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe. This regulation continued for many 
ages afterwards. Among the offices aſſigned by ſtatute 
to the dignitaries of cathedral churches, the buſineſs of in- 
ſtructing youth belonged to the Chancellor: Cancellarius 
debet ſcholas regere. 

Tux hiſtorians of the following ages make Sigebert's 
munificence in the encouragement of learning more exten- 


[ © Inftituit ſcholam, in qua pueri literis erudirentur; juvante fe epiſ- 
* copo Felice, quem de Cantia acceperat, eisque paedagogos et magiſtros 
*« juxta morem CANTUARIORUM praebente.“ Bedae Hiſtoria Eccleſ. I. ii. 
c. 18. p. 121. 


ſive. 
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five, Malmeſbury [z], Huntinton, &c. ſay, that he 
ereted ſuch ſeminaries in ſeveral parts of his kingdom. 
Nor is this inconſiſtent with Bede's account, who ſays, 
that he built a monaſtery [v] for Furſeus, who came from 
Ireland to aſſiſt in the converſion of his ſubjects; and 
that, before his death, he retired to another monaſtery, 
which he founded at Bury [w]. But we are not to con- 
clude from hence, that there were (ſtrictly ſpeaking) any 
regular monaſtic foundations at that time in England. 
Collegium and Monaſterium were words of the ſame im- 
port, but none of them eſtabliſhed for the obſervance of 
any particular rule, or confined to votaries dedicated to 
the ſeverer auſterities of a monaſtic life. The Saxon mo- 
naſteries of that age were convents or colleges of ſecular 
clergy, married, or unmarried, where youth were in- 
ſtructed, and perſons of rank and even of a military pro- 


feſſion had the privilege of retiring for the ſake of a ſe- 


[a] © Scholas literarum per Loca inſtituit, quod pro magno certe debet 
e praedicari.” De geſtis regum, lib. I. c. 5. 34. Hen. Huntingdon, p. 332. 


Matt. Weſtmonaſt, p. 115. 
[ov] © Erat autem monaſterinm OVER, et maris vicinitate amoenum, | 


conſtructum in caſtro quodam, quod lingua Anglorum CNoBHERESBURG, 
«1. e. urbs Cnobheri vocatur; quod denique rex provinciae illius Anna, 
* ac nobiles quique auguſtioribus aedificiis et donariis adornarunt.“ Bedac 
II. E. p. 122. now Burgh-caſtle, not far from Yarmouth. <. 

[ww] Bede does not mention the name of this monaſtery; but it appears 
from the regiſters of that abbey, and other authorities, that it was at Bury, 
then called Bedericſworthe. See Monaſt. Angl. tom. I. p. 291. Tanner's 
Notitia, p. 504. Burton obſerves from Abbo Floriacenſis, that it was 
called villa regia ; and that the places, where there had been any villas 
or houſes for Roman governors were uſually made villae regiae by the 
Saxons. 


queſtered 
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queſtered life, to be employed either in ſtudy or devotion. 
Along with theſe perſons, others of both ſexes, profeſſing 
the ſtricter diſcipline of a ſingle life, were equally admit- 
ted, and called Monks or Nuns; but, after this profeſſion, 
were allowed to marry, if they pleaſed. Of theſe mixed ſo- 
cieties muſt all theſe Saxon monaſteries | x ] be underſtood. 

Tuts is all that is known of Sigebert's foundations. 
To extend them further, to place the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge in this catalogue, ſeems, in all appearance, a very 
groundleſs ſurmiſe, and exerciſing a very arbitrary autho- 
rity in explaining evidence. Our Univerſities, ſo eminent 
for their reſearches into all the great branches of uſeful 
learning, ſhould diſdain the mean office of appealing to 
any fabulous antiquities for their own original, 

AFTER this there is a long chaſm in the Saxon coins, 
The next, I believe, are all of them of the eighth cen- 
tury, none older than Eadberht's of Northumberland, or 
Offa's of Mercia, when all the little appearance of a Ro- 
man taſte was intirely loſt. The engravers, inſtead of 
railing a relief for the head, were ſcarce able to cut a few 
letters for a legend. Theſe approaches to the laſt ſtages 
of barbariſm began as early, and made an equally rapid 
and effectual progreſs, in France [Y]. The very thoughts 


[x] This was Mr. Wharton's opinion, Ang. Sacra, tom. II. p. 91. Inett's 
Church Hilt. Vol. I. p. 124. 127. In this view the ſurpriſing irregularities 
in what were called monaſteries, in Bede's time, may be accounted for. 
They were often private property, belonged to a family, and the ſame men 


were ſometimes abbots and captains, Bedac Epiſt. ad Egbert, edit. per 
Ware, p. 73. to 79. 


{y] See above, p. 369. 
of 
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of exhibiting any figures upon their coins, or pre- 
ſerving the leaſt remains of their former taſte, were intire- 
ly given up. Charles the Bald, grandſon of Charle- 
magne, thought it neceſſary to eſtabliſh this deſpi- 
cable practice by a law. In an aſſembly of the eſtates of 
France held at Piſtes, A.D. 8 54, not long after the union 


of the Saxon kingdoms, it was thought worthy the care 
of a great monarch to ena, 


« Ut [] in denariis novae noſtrae monetae ex una 
parte nomen noſtrum habeatur in gyro, et in medio 


«© nominis noftri monogramma; ex altera vero parte no- 
« men civitatis, et in medio crux.” 

Tuis was all the little ornament, which theſe princes 
required upon their coins. And fure none of the French 


edicts were ever more readily | or yniverſally obſerved. It. 
is no wonder that their neighbours the Saxons, who did 
not make ſo conſiderable a figure, ſhould ſoon fall into 


the ſame way of coining. Not but ſome obſcure traces 
of a better manner were ſtill preſerved among them. We 


ſee from almoſt the. beginning of the ninth century ſome 


rude remains. of that original, from which their coins 


were taken. We have there the Impericl coronet a] the 


ſame: as. upon the Byzantine coins. The /cepter and 


mund [G.... The helmet and diadem [c]. The Roman 


[2] Baluzii Capitularia, Vol. II. p. 177. 

[a] Vid. Sir Andrew Fountaine's Tables. Table. ix. n. 1, Coenwulf. 
Tab. vii. 51, 52, Edw. &c. 

[J Tab. vii. 41, 42, Edw. 


[<] Tab. viii. 1, 3, Harthacnut. 3, Offa, 2, Ecgbert. ii. 31, Athelred.. 
habits 


viii. 1, Edwin. 
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424 THE SAXON PENNY, Cnay, V. 
habits [d], as the Imperial robe and fibula upon the 
ſhoulder . . . . The ſymbols of public Peace [e] and Secy- 
rity . . . . The pontifical ornaments, as the pall upon the 
archbiſhop's [/] coins; and the nonograms [g, fuch 
as were frequently uſed on the Byzantine. One of 
them, where the head is adorned with an Imperial diadem 
and round it ZLFRED REX [Y] has a monogram or cypher 
on the reverſe, which Mr. Thwaites explains civiras 


NORDVIC, or Norwich, and is a proof that the coin be- 
longs to Alfred the great, and not Alfred of Northum- 


berland, as Mr. Walker and Sir Andrew Fountaine had 
conjectured. This is a penny of Harold 8 575 the laſt of 


our Saxon kings. 


The Penny was ſometimes called Nummus by the Au- 
glo- norman hiſtorians, being the moſt common coin 
by which their expences were adjuſted, and all the leſſer 
branches of traffic carried on. The beſt Latin authors uſe 
Nummus in the ſame manner for a particular coin, Thus, 


[4] Tab. i. 9, Ethelred. Tab. v. 1, Edgar. Tab. iv. 9, Cnut. 
Je] Tab. i. 9, 10, Ethelred. Tab. viii. 2, 3, Harold. 

[/] Tab. ix. 1, Plegmund. 

[g] Tab. i. 9, Alfred. 

] Hickeſ. Theſaur. vol. II. p. 169. 

Li] Tab. viii. 2. 
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when they ſpoke of the Athenian money, Nummus alone 
means the Drachma; when of the Roman, the Seſ- 
terce 3 becauſe their payments were uſually made, or 
their great ſums of money computed, by theſe two coins. 
Tre legal weight and eſtimate of the Saxon Penny 
continued the fame invariably thro' the whole period of 
their government, tho' often very irregularly minted, It 
was always the 240th part of their pound, and the true 
weight ſhould have been about 22+ Troy grains. Their 
laws from the firſt mention of it to the laſt give it this 
uniform valuation, tho' in paying the larger ſums by tale 
there was a regular and ſtated incrementum about a 
24th part of their pound. 

Tre Saxons had likewiſe a Hæfling, or Halfpenny, and 
Farthing, both of them moſt probably of ſilver; tho' my 
reaſons for this conjeQture depend chiefly upon the prac- 
tice of later times. All our princes from king John 
downwards certainly coined Half-pence and Farthings of 
tilver. Mr. Folkes [I] ſays, that Edward I's Halt-pence 
and Farthings are now very common. His grandſon Edw. 
III, expreſly provided by ſtatute [I], That no Sterling 
Half-penny, nor Farthing, ſhould be molten to make any 
veſſel, or any other thing, by gola/miths, nor other, The 
penalty was forfeiting the money, that was ſo melted, and 
committing the offender to priſon. It it was the cuſtom 
to ſtrike theſe ſmaller coins in filver in much politer ages, 
and when the caſh of England was ſo conſiderably in- 


[4] Tables, p. 7. | i 
L/] Vid. 9 Edw. III. c. 3. 
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crealed, we may very reaſonably conclude, that they 
were ſtruck in the ſame manner in the Saxon times, 

Both theſe coins are mentioned in the Saxon Goſpels, 
Are not five ſparrows ſold for two farthings? Luke xii, 
6. or, as it is in their verſion: Ne becypa$ Fit ppeappan 
vo hælplin e. for a halſpenny! In the original it is &o04- 
gion obs: But what that daogeoy was is uncertain. The 
progreſſive diminution of the Roman coins makes it ſome- 
times very difficult to determine and aſſign their real va- 
lue in different ages. The vulgar Latin, where great part 
of the old Italic verſion was undoubtedly preſerved, 
tranſlates the d4o9%goy in the Goſpels by As or penny, 
Thus Matt. ix. 29. onne duo paſſeres aſſe veneunt ? And 
in St. Luke xii. 6. aonne qgningue paſſeres veneunt dipon- 
dio? i. e. for two Aſſes, or two pence. We render the 
Aſſarium as uniformly by the Farthing. The Saxon ver- 
ſion is not ſo conſiſtent. In the former inſtance, it ſeems 
to follow the vulgar Latin, and makes the goody, the 
Penny: In the latter, it has the ſame appearance of agree- 
ing with our tranſlation, and makes it the Farthing. But 
it is in appearance only : for the Saxon Penny and Far- 
thing were of a different ſpecies from the Roman As and 
Quadrans, which were only braſs. The value of the a- 
04101 was, in different ages, both what the vulgar Latin 
and our verſion have repreſented it. It appears by Poly- 
bius, that it was in his time the ſame thing as the As, or 
Penny. Suidas [] makes it a Half-penny,doodgia, o,: 


[m] Suidas in voce. 


The 
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The old Greek Lexicon quoted by Gronovius [], a Half- 
farthing, aoo#piov, $6AAtwe To rie. But how it is uſed 
in the Goſpels is not certainly determined by any part of 
this evidence. There the zo9edy]ng ſeems to be different 
from the #052109. As the Italic verſion was the moſt an- 
tient, and the authors of it beſt acquainted with the Ro- 
man money of that age, I ſhould conclude, that the d- 
74210) in the Goſpels was the ſame coin as the Roman 
As, or penny. 

The Saxon Helfling was a little more than two grains 
leſs than the Roman Seſterce, when they ſtruck eight De- 
narii in the ounce ; and juſt the ſame weight, as the Obo- 
lus of the Greeks, as appears by numbers of the Oboli now 


preſerved. There are two or three coins [o] in Sir An- 
drew Fountaine's Tables, which, by their ſize and ap- 


pearance, ſeem to be theſe ſilver HzIflings : But as this 
is mere conjecture; whether any of them are now remain- 
ing muſt be determined by the gentlemen, who are better 
acquainted with the cabinets of Saxon coins. 

The Farthing is likewiſe mentioned in the Saxon Goſ- 
pels. Thou fhalt by no means come out thence, till thou 
haſt paid the uttermoſt farthing. Matt. v. 26. =p hu 
ay lde one yremepran geonShng., This muſt be a very ſmall 
piece of filver not above five grains and a half, 

But they had another coin, at leaſt another name for 
one of theſe falver coins, which requires a more particular 
cxplication, and that is the Sceatta, The word Sceatta is 

[1] De pecunia vet. F 40% 

{o] Tab. viii. 4, Ecgbert. 1, Eodberchtus. 
| 111 2 mani- 


fo re es” 
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manifeſtly derived from the Greek [o] oxe9]a, and ſignified 


originally, among the Saxons, money or ſubſtance in ge- 
neral, as ce did among the Greeks. Thus in Ethel- 
birht's [p] Laws, bæpne pczr age; dimidium facultatum ha- 
beat: and in the Gothic Goſpels, Luke ix. 3. Tale 
neither ſlaves, nor [crip, neither bread, nor money; or as 
as it is in that language, nh wahuns, nih matibalg (i. e. 
meat-bag, anſwering perhaps both to ſerip, and bread) 
71h ſcattans, nor money. Here Junius and Dr. Mareſ- 
chall ] both obſerve, that the Dutch at preſent uſe /chah, 
and the Germans chat, in the ſame ſignification. But 
Sceatta, by degrees, came to fignify a particular coin 
among the Saxons. Thus in Ethelbirht's laws juſt quot- 
ed, made about A. D. 600, all the fines and payments 
whatſoever are rated by the ſhilling, and the Sceatta. The 
velue of the ſhilling is well known; and from the pro- 
portion, which they bore to one another, the value of the 
Sceatta may be eaſily determined. 

Taz fine [7] for giving a blow, that left a mark be- 
hind it, was a ſhilling : If the ſtroke left a blackneſs in 
any part of the body, which was in ſight, it was then thirty 
Sceattas; but if the blackneſs was out of ſight, then on- 
ly twenty. This is in all appearance conſidered, as the 


L] Peringſkiold, in the life of Theodoric, has given a large collection of 
Gothic words, as derived originally from the Greek. See Vit. Theodorici, 
P+ 356. ed. Stockholmiae, 1699, 4to. 

[p] Wilkins's Legg. Saxon. p. 7. 

[2] Junius ſays, ** Belgis Schat eſt theſaurus, gaza ; et ſuperioribus Ger- 
manis idem ſignificat. ? Vid. in voce. Dr. Mareſchall obſerves that, * Scatt 
plerumque accipitur in codice argenteo pro denario.“ Vid. in Luc. xix. 24+ 

U Wilkins“ $ Legg. Saxon. p. 6. 

caſe 
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caſe firſt mentioned, as a blow leaving a mark, and con- 
ſequently is the ſame as that in the former ſection, viz 
a ſhilling. 

ANOTHER inſtance [s] makes this ſtill plainer. The 
fine for cutting off a thumb was xx ſhillings, for a thumb 
nail 111 ſhillings. If the toes were mutilated in the ſame 
manner, the penalty was juſt one half leis. The law ſays, 
bro digitis pedis dimidium pretii ficut de digitis manus da- 
:11-1 eff, Thus, for cutting off the great toe, the fine was 
x ſhillings ; for the great toe nail, xxx Sceattas; i. e. by 
the proportion given, one ſhilling and a halt, and conſe- 
quently twenty Sceattas to a ſhilling. 

Bor theſe eſtimates are confirmed by another |] in 
the ſame laws. The fines for committing fornication with 
the ſervant maids of a. peaſant are thus diſtributed, ac- 
cording to their different ranks : 

ce di cum plebet pocillatrice, quis concubuerit, vi ſoli- 
ce dis emendet. . . .. pro alia ſerva, 1 ſceattas... ... . pro 
« tertiae ſortis | ſerva], xxx ſceattas ſolvet. 

Ir thirty Sceattas are, according to the cuſtomary diſ- 
tribution of theſe fines, a fourth part of thoſe in the firſt 
claſs, then thirty, Sceattas are equal to one Saxon ſhilling. 
and a half. 'That the numbers are right here, appears by 
the proportion given in the former ſections, except in the 
ſecond inſtance, where moſt probably for L Sceattas ſhould 
be read Lx. But, from the whole, it appears that xx Sceat- 
tas made a ſhilling, or five pence ; and conſequently. that 


[5] Wilkins's Legg. Saxon. p. 6, 
[7] Ibid. p. 2, 3. | 
the 
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the Sceatta was the fourth part of a penny, or a Farthing. 
There are no other coins mentioned in theſe laws, but the 
Shilling and the Sceatta ; and there is no appearance that 
the Saxons had any other at that time: Yet, during the 
poverty of the firſt ſettlements, there was, in this way of 
reckoning, an humble, though diſtant, imitation of the 
Roman cuſtoms. As the Solidus was then the great inte- 
ger, to which all the Byzantine payments were reduced, 
the Shilling anſwered the ſame purpoſe among the Saxons : 
And as the Roman Solidus was then current for twenty 
Milliarenſes, the Saxon Shilling paſſed in exchange in the 
ſame manner for twenty Sceattas. 

Tun value of the Sceattas, as the loweſt coin they had, 


agrees exactly with a paſlage in the Saxon Pentateuch, 


quoted by Mr. Somner [u], in which the original is very 
emphatically, tho' not literally, tranſlated. Abraham tells 
the king of Sodom, that he would take nothing of his, 


from a thread to a ſboe-latchet, as in our verſion : But in 


the Saxon, ne pceaz, ne pchillng ; noting, even from the 
leaſt to the greateſt value. 


As the Saxons became a more opulent people, the word 


g ceatt was transfer*d-to a coin of a higher claſs, the Pen- 


ny. We learn this from Athelftan's [w] laws. There 
the king's Weregild is eſtimated at 30,000 Sceattas, which 
make a "boudred and twenty pounds: Dividing that ſum 
by 240, the number of pence in the Saxon pound, it 
Fu] Gen. xiv. 22, 23. See Somneri Lexicon Saxonicum, in voce. 
[ww] „Regis ſimplex compenſatio capitis eſt ſex Thainorum compenſatio 


capitis juxta legem Merciorum, hoc eſt, xxx millia ſceattarum, et haec omnia 
{acinnt cxx libras.“ Wilkins's Legg. Saxon. p. 72. 


amounts 
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amounts to 125 pound. Hence it was, that Dr. Hickes, 
not attending to the difference of the pound by weight 
and by tale, reckoned the Sceatta, as one penny farthing. 
It is utterly inconceivable, that any people ſhould have 
two of their moſt common filver coins ſo near each other 
in value, that there was only a farthing difference between 
them: But of all people, the Saxons muſt be. entire 
ſtrangers to ſuch a practice, ſince their pennies were of- 
ten ſtruck ſo irregularly, that there was at leaſt this dif- 
ference in their weight. The Sceatta therefore, in the 
language of Athelſtan's laws, was a penny: 

SoME remains of the old Saxon way of reckoning by 
Sceattas are come down to us, and preſerved in the lan- 
guage and cuſtoms of the preſent age. All the boroughs 
in England were anciently in the hands of the crown, or 
ſome of the principal barons. The aids due from the 
military, tenants of the crown, when they were rated in 
money, were called Eſcuage. Thoſe demanded from the 
burghers, Burgage or Tallage; or ſometimes, from the 
coins they were ufually paid in, their Sceatta, Scat, or Scot. 
Hence, in the barbarous Latin of that age, the perſons, 
who were obliged to make thoſe payments, were laid to 
be in loto [x], or ad ſcotum. Thus in one of the Con- 
queror's laws, 

“ Omnis Francigena [y)], qui in tempore Edwardi pro- 
e pinqui noſtri fuit in Anglia particeps conſuetudinis An- 
e glorum, quod dicunt ane blot et ane ſcote, perſolvatur 
« ſecundum legem Anglorum.” 


[x] Madox's Firma burgi, p. 251. [LY Wilkins's Legg. Saxon. p. 217. 
1s 


os "Y 
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Ix our preſent language, the paying ſcot and lot, i. e. 
the being regularly aſſeſſed to the public rates and contri- 
butions of the place, is, generally ſpeaking, the neceſſary 
qualification for being particeps conſuetudinis Anglorum ; 
7. e. for enjoying the important privilege of ſending their 
repreſentatives to parliament, and- aſſiſting 1 in the great le- 
giſlative aſſembly of the kingdom. | 

Tnar the Saxons had their braſs coins is certain: Ma- 
ny of them are now remaining; otherwiſe this point 
might poſſibly have been diſputed : For believe our moſt 
ſkilful antiquaries are agreed, that none of our Engliſh 
princes, for many ages before the acceſſion of James I, 
publiſhed any braſs coins at all. How the little inland 
traffic of the kingdom could be carried on without them, 
is a point that wants ſome explanation. Were our coins, 
like. our peers, to be repreſented by nothing of any lower 
rank? When the Farthing was very nearly equal to three 
farthings of our preſent money, and moſt of the neceſſary 
articles in common life fixty times cheaper than they are 
now, ſomething ſeems to be wanting, to make the ex- 
change more convenient: Nor do J ſee how the little 
buſineſs of retail could be adjuſted, without ſome expe- 
dient analogous to what was afterwards called Tradeſmen- 
farthings, which circulated without ſcruple in ſuch a 
.diſtrict, Our braſs coins, at their firſt utterance under 
James I, were called Farthing-tokens [&], which every 
body was at liberty to take or refuſe at pleaſure, i. e. they 
were not to be conſidered as a legal tender for paying a 


ſz] Mr. Folkes's tables, P. 64. 
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debt, which might be attended with ſome inconveniencies. 
The Roman practice during the greateſt part of their go- 
vernment was very different from this. At the beginning 
of it, they had only braſs money ; and as it was declining, 
they found it neceſſary to ſtrike and circulate immenſe 
quantities of the ſmaller braſs coins. The firſt diviſion of 
them, during the republic, was the As or Libella [a], 
the penny; the Sembella, or halfpenny; the Teruncius 
or Quadrans, the farthing. Under the Byzantine empire, 
and ſome time before the beginning of it, they were thus 
diſtinguiſhed : the Denarius, or penny ; the Obolus, or 
halfpenny; the Seſtertius or Quadrans, the farthing ; the 
Minutum [S), or half-farthing; beſides ſome other names 
for their ſmaller coins, which are now not ſo well under- 
ſtood. 

How far the Saxons followed the bandes of the lower 
empire in this reſpect is uncertain; that they had their 
half-farthings is evident. All the coins in Sir Andrew 
Fountaine's braſs table are of that fort, Stycas, or half- 
farthings, of the Northumbrian kings. But the Saxon 


[a] © Haec quoque libella, exemplo majorum, in- duos velut ſemiſſes, qui 
« /ingulae vocantur; et quatuor velut quadrantes, qui feruncii vocantur, di- 
« yiditur.” Voluſ. Maecian. ad finem Gronov. De pec. vet. p. 400. As 
theſe Semiſſes, or Half-pence were called /ingulae, this paſſage ſeems to im- 
ply that the Roman braſs coins in the ſecond century, if not earlier, were 
juſt as ours are at preſent. There was no As or Libella ſtruck in one 
ſingle piece; their Half-pence and Farthings were their only braſs coins, 
which afterwards came ſo low as the fourth part of a Farthing. 

fb] From Minutum (as Skinner has obſerved), by dropping the mid- 
dle ſyllable, the ſeveral branches of the German language have formed the 
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Goſpels ſeem to be a ſufficient evidence, that theſe coins 
were ſtruck in other parts of the iſland. We cannot well 
ſuppoſe that they ſpeak a provincial language only, or 
that this verſion was made in that kingdom. The two 
Mites, which make a farthing, Mark xii. 42. is there 
tranſlated, tpegen peycap, Þ ir, reo dung peminger. The 
original is, 7 d, ö £54 xoJezyrng, The laſt words, though 
very probably a gloſs, are in our verſion very properly 
tranſlated ; they do not ſeem to admit any other con- 
ſtruction. 

I nav now gone through all that variety of Saxon 
coins, which their laws, hiſtorians, and public inſtru- 
ments have tranſmitted to us, from the Mancus down to 
the Mite ; and I ſhall cloſe this account by exhibiting 
their names, weights, and values, in the following Table, 
without being ſo exact as to regard the fractions of a 


farthing : 


SAXON GOLD COINS. 


Names. | Weight in Value in their In our Money. 
Troy Grains. Money. > &- 
The Mancus, about 54 6 Shillings 8 9-0 
The Half- mancus, | 27 3 Shillingss 0 4 6 
The later Mancus, Ora, 
and Anglo-N orman| 225 ia Pence 9 
Shilling. 8 


DANISH ESTIMATES. 


The firſt Daniſh Marx, five Ounces, or a hundred Saxon Pennies. 
The Ora, twelve Pence, 


SILVER 
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435 
SILVER COINS. 
Names, Weight in Value in their In our Money. 
Troy Grains. Money. 3 
The Shilling at 5 Pence about 112 5 Pence 1 
The Shilling at 4 Pence 90 4 Pence 0:0 725 
The Thrimſa 7 88 82 
The Penny or Sceatta 222 above o O 24 
The He&lfling 114 
The Farthing | Res - 


BRASS COINS. 
Styca 2 to a Farthing. 


Ir is very evident, from the few coins I have exhibited, 
that all the fr // Frank and Gothic princes ſtruck their 
money upon the Roman models, and that ſome of our 
earlier Saxon princes did the ſame thing: They had ſo 
much taſte as to be pleaſed with improvements, which 
they had not the ſkill to preſerve. The lower people in 
all theſe governments, who were trained up to manual 
arts, being moſt of them in a laviſh dependence, had no 
ſpirit or encouragement to exert their talents, or keep 
up to the very coins and dies which were before them. 
All the little remains of Roman elegance were ſoon ex- 
tinguiſhed and loſt. They ſunk by degrees into a ſtate 
of incredible barbarity in theſe reſpects, from which they 
never attempted to emerge, till the European princes by 
their Eaftern expeditions had acquired ſomething of a 
better taſte, and the arts began to revive, which very ſoon 
afterwards appeared both in their buildings and their 
COINS, 
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Tux principle of imitation or improvement by which 
our Saxon princes were induced to copy the Roman mo- 
dels, may be obſerved in many other inſtances, which 
regard the antient cuſtoms and conſtitution of our coun- 
try. I ſhall cloſe this chapter with a few obſervations upon 
this ſubject, in which I am the more diſpoſed to indulge 
myſelf, becauſe it has often been faid, that our Saxon 
anceſtors, as working upon firſt oriveiples, and forming 
their plans of liberty and independence in the wilds of 
Germany, were the great originals of almoſt all the na- 
tional cuſtoms that prevailed in England ; that the Feudal 
ſyſtem [e] in particular was a Gothic ſtructure, an ever- 
laſting monument of their military diſpoſition and civil 
polity ; and, to raiſe its character ſtill higher, that, not- 
withſtanding the many burthenſome ſervices annexed to 
it, the true principles of liberty were interwoven in its 
very frame. 

IT is very certain that, whoever laid the foundation of 
this military ſtructure, the finiſhing this great work was 
intirely owing to the Franks and Goths, But the begin- 
ning of it is a little more uncertain and obſcure: It is 


[c] Craig, De jure feud. l. I. tit. iv. 11. Wright on Tenures, p. 197. 
 Hurd's Dialogues, p. 197. Monteſquieu's Spirit of laws, I. xi. c. 6. The 
great advocate for this ſyſtem, count Boulainvilliers ſays, that Charlemagne 
having taken the idea of Fiefs from the people of the North, was after- 
wards confirmed in that idea by the example of the Lombands. Account of 
the parliaments of France, p. 94. It is remarkable, that the Feudal ſyſtem 
began to decline both in England and France about the ſame time, under 
two very able princes, Hen. II, and Philip Auguſtus: and, no doubt, for the 
ſame reaſon, becauſe they found it a huge, unwieldy machine, perpetually 


out of order, and therefore not eaſily managed either to the N 8 advan- 
tage, or their own. 


not 
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not improbable, that the ſame rational ſpirit of imitation 
prevailed here; and this being more ſuitable to their ge- 
nius, or the neceſſity of their affairs, the very contrary 
happened to what was obſerved in the former inſtance; 
they improved, or at leaſt enlarged, what they had ſeen 
practiſed before. To enquire into the ſtate and polity of 
the ancient Germans is of no moment in this queſtion. 
They knew nothing either of Tenures or Eſtates. Here we 
may appeal to the moſt unqueſtionable authorities, 
Caeſar [d] and Tacitus. Every ſept, or clan, in their fre- 
quent migrations, had their annual ſhare of paſturage al- 
lotted to them by their prince, which they enjoyed in 
common: They had indeed the firmeſt and moſt inflex- 
ible attachment to their princes ; but tho' they were all 
ſoldiers, as there was no property, there could be no 
Fiefs. Og 

In that long interval of about 350 years between 
Tacitus and their firſt code, the Salic law, many of the 
German nations, by a frequent intercourſe with the Ro- 
mans, had acquired more civilized, and ſocial ſentiments. . 
They were not fo barbarous but they were immediately 
truck with that firſt and obvious improvement in human 
life, the uſe of private property and ſettled habitations. 
They ſaw, that, inſtead. of that ſavage way of living in 
common, advancing to the exeluſive rights of individuals, to 
the pleaſure and advantage of cultivating their own lands, 


[d] Neque quiſquam agri modum certum aut fines habet.proprios.” De 
bello Gallico, I. vi. c. 22. © Agri per vices occupantur .. Arva per a- 
* nos mutant,” Tacit. de mor. Germ. c. 26. | 


were 
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were very conſiderable acquiſitions ; that it improved the 
public happineſs, as well as their own. In their firſt 
laws therefore it was enacted, that eſtates ſhould de- 
ſcend [e] to the neareſt relations in blood, whether male 
or female : And that for want of heirs by the father's 
ſide, to thoſe by the mother's. Was not this the very 
ſame deſcent, which was preſcribed by the Roman laws? 
Even that celebrated clauſe in theSalic law VJ], ſo uncertain 
in its origin, and ſo important in its effects, which prohi- 
bits the ſucceſſion of females, muſt be given up [g] as no 
evidence in this point. Baron Monteſquieu | +] ſays, that 
it was nothing more than a law of oeconomy, which 
gave the houſe and the land dependent upon the 
houſe, to the heir male; and had nothing to do with 
Fiefs. It is very certain that there is no mention of 
Fiefs in that code, and that the title, under which this 
diſputed paragraph ſtands, has a very different aſpect. 


[e] Legg. Sal. tit. Ixii. §S 1, 2, 3, &c. 

DVI Ibid. F 6. 

/] The moſt conſiderable French writers are not agreed about the 
meaning or authority of this law. Count Boulainvilliers, the greateſt bigot 
to the Feudal ſyſtem, does not ſcruple to ſay, that, if upon the death of 
Lewis Hutin, who left only a daughter, the queſtion about the ſucceſſion 
had been referred to the arbitration of the Peers of France, it would nt 
hf{ve been decided in favour of the Salic law. Account of parliaments, p. 387. 
As much as to ſay, that this clauſe was never thought of immediately upon 
Lewis's death. Pere du Haillan inſmuates, that it was then inſerted, as an 
artifice of Philip the Long, to exclude his niece from the crown, and juſtily 
his own claim, But ſuppoſing it genuine, which 1s not very probable, ma- 
ny of them eſteem it as a forced application, when extended to the crown. 

[.] Spirit of laws, Vol, II. 

| II 
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Ir therefore not the leaſt traces of the Feudal tenures 
can be found among the moſt ancient German cuſtoms, 
or primary laws; it they were not known among them 
till after their frſt ſettlements in the Roman provinces, 
they were moſt probably found there, and were part of 
the military regulations upon the frontiers of that 
empire. | 

Tut neceſſity of taking up arms for the ſervice of their 
country was by no means peculiar to the Feudal ſyſtem. 
The free men of all ranks among the Saxons [i] and all 
the allodial eſtates in France [AJ, before the Feuds had 
made ſuch a progreſs among them, were ſubje& to the 
ſame ſervice. It was the univerſal practice of antiquity. 
The Greeks and Romans ſubmitted to it, unleſs their 
years, infirmities, civil or {acerdotal employments, gave 
them a legal exemption. Arms was a neceſſary part of 
the Roman education, One of their old poets thus re- 
preſents it. 

« Expoliunt [I], docent literas, jura, leges. 

Ad legionem quom itant, adminiculum eis danunt 

« Tum jam aliquem cognatum ſuum.” 
Their firſt ſtep was polite learning, which then Jay in a 
very narrow compaſs, the Greek language and their own. 
The next, and an admirable one it was, acquainted the 
young Roman nnen with che cuſtoms, laws [, 


[i] Wilkins's Legs. Saxon. p 3. F t. 

[+] Montefquieu's Spirit of 1 vol. II. lib. xxx. c. 13. 

[/] Plauti Moſtellaria, Act. I. Sc. 2. ver. 45. 

[m] © Diſcebamus enim pueri XII, ut carmen neceſſarium.“ Cie. De legg. 
lib. II. c. 58. Vid. Dr. Taylor's Elements of civil law, p. 23. 


and 
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and conſtitution of their country. After this, to the ar- 
my; where they were to be trained under the care and 
management-of one of their mother's relations. 


Sub quo tolerare magiſtro 
« Militiam, et grave Martis opus.” 
Their education was directed to the very ſtations they 
were to fill in life, to the great objects which were to 
raiſe their character and their fortune. As ſoldiers, they 
were furniſhed with military talents, capable of com- 
manding armies, and defending the provinces committed 
to their charge: As magiſtrates, they were inſtructed in 
the knowledge of their own laws, formed with proper 
abilities for preſiding in their tribunals, diſtributing juſ- 
tice among the people, and deſerving the love and ho- 
nour of the provinces, which they were ſent to govern, 
But arms was an eſſential ſtep to this advancement : 
Without this they were not qualified for obtaining the 
principal offices and poſts of honour in the ſtate. 
« Unum [7] ubi emeritum eſt ſtipendium, igitur tum 
« Specimen cernitur quo eveiiat aedificatio.“ 
All their proſpects of future eminence were taken from 
this ſcaffolding. i | 
To ſupport theſe military expeditions, the Romans, 
among other reſources, had from the beginning, agr: 
publici vectigales, the domains of the Roman people, 
whoſe revenues were paid into the Exchequer for the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate. From theſe public appointments 
they came next to private donations, agri militibus aſſig- 
[2] Plautus, ut ſupra, | 
aan, 
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nati; large diſtricts of land aſſigned to whole corps of 
veterans, as an honourable diſmiſſion, and reward for 
their ſervice. The next ſtep brought them to the firſt 
appearance of the Feuds : Agri militibus aſſignati, quan- 
diu militarent. Cuſtoms formed upon political principles 
are naturally progreſſive. Of this, the old Fiefs, and 
our modern Funds, and Exciſe laws are obvious and 
memorable inſtances, 

Ma. Selden, who very juſtly dates the increaſe and 
progreſs of the Feudal ſyſtem to the Goths and Franks, 
does not ſcruple to impute the original of it to the Ro- 
mans. I ſhall give his opinion in his own words []: 

Among the Romans I fee not any thing ſo near 
e the juſt nature of Feuds, as thoſe poſſeſſions, which 
% were given to ſuch as were their Duces limitanei, or 
* Dukes of frontiers in the empire, and to others that 
te ſpent their time with them in defence of theſe frontiers, 

&© to be held only under military ſervice. And of thoſe 
we find expreſs mention under Alexander Severus. He 
e (faith Lampridius) gave ſuch territories, as were gained 
© in the frontiers, LIMITANEIS DUCIBUS ET MILITIBUS, ita 
e ut eorum ita efſent, fi haeredes eorum militarent, nec un- 
«© quam ad privatos pertinerent : dicens, attentius eos mi- 
e litaturos, ſi etiam ſua rura defenderent. c. 58. p. 1024. 
« Here we ſee that lands were given to be poſſeſſed, to 
ͤäthem and their heirs, under the tenure of military ſervice 
to be performed by them. So Probus gave much land 
in Iſauria to his old ſoldiers, adders (as Vopiſcus ſays) 


La] Selden's Titles of Honour, Part II. c. i. $ 21. p. 273. edit. 2. 
L 11 * 
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cc ut eorum filii ab anno oftavo decimo mares duntaxat ad 
e militianm mitterentur . . . . So to the time of Alexander 
© Seyerus an ORIGINAL or SOME USE of Feuds in the em- 
e pire may be well referred.” 

ALEXANDER'S grant has every property which conſti- 
tuted the effential nature of a Feud. The conditions are 
a military ſervice: The grant, a conveyance of an eſtate 
during that ſervice: In failure of it, the lands were no 
longer the property of the family, but returned to the lord, 
Theſe tenures aroſe from that very principle, which is 
allowed on all hands to have produced the riſe, progreſs, 
and full eſtabliſhment of the Feuds, rei militaris neceſſitas. 
Alexander endeavoured to eaſe his ſubjects by every me- 

thod, which oeconomy could ſuggeſt, and more than his 
own prudence ſhould have approved. Theſe military 
tenures were eſtabliſhed as one of his laſt reſources, as an 
expedient for paying his armies without any expence to 
his ſubjects, and ſecuring the frontiers of the empire 
againſt the Franks and Goths. The very ſame reaſons, 
which induced Alexander to think of theſe appointments, 
obliged the Gothic princes to continue them. Such was 
the ſtate of Europe not long after their firſt ſettlements. 
Money [o] was become very ſcarce, and a ſwarm of bar- 
barous invaders perpetually ſucceeding one another, ſtand- 
ing armies were neceſtary in every country: they were 


[7] Charles the Bald, before his laſt expedition into Italy, about A. D. 875, 
could not find in the whole extent of his dominions, but 10,000 Marks af 
filver. Boulainvilliers's Account of Parliaments, p. 114. The whole ſum 
not quite 20, ooo l. Sterling. How he comes to reckon-it by Marks, I know 
not; I ſuppoſe from the authority of a writer that lived ſome time after 


charles s reign, 
obliged 
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_ obliged to live ſword in hand. Theſe Feudal appointments 
were then much the eaſieſt and moſt obvious way of pay- 
ing theſe troops. The Roman empire was ſhivered into ſo 
many petty ſovereignties that the greateſt part of them 
was frontier, which theſe counts and officers were by theſe 
tenures obliged to defend. Along with theſe Feudal in- 
ſtitutions came that great contempt of commerce, which 
was in ſome meaſure the cauſe and effect of theſe new te- 
nures. The revenues of the Roman empire had ſuffered 
much by diſcouraging trade. It ſeemed to be a leading 
principle in their legiſlation, * DP] et pudenda ar- 
nato nomini negotiatio. 

Tus Gothic cuſtoms [y], though not exactly the ſame, 
had in many inſtances a near reſemblance with the Ro- 
man. There is, in the great outlines, in the principal 
and lending parts, ſuch a ſimilar formation, as if they 
came from that original. The Gothic titles of nobility, 
their DokEs and Cours, were certainly Roman. To 
look for the riſe of theſe dignities in Germany is miſtak- 
ing the fountain of honour, and ſearching for it in the 
woods. The Romans, as Mr. Selden [y] obſerves, 
« were no great imitators of foreign nations: They gave 
e laws and cuſtoms,” but rarely took any, except from 
Greece. The Saxons, whoſe ſituation was more remote, 
and intercourſe not fo frequent with the Roman pro- 
vinces, copied their principal title of honour from a more 


[ p] Novellae Theodoſfii et Valentis, in Appendice Cod. Theodoſ. P- 20. 
{9] Dr. Taylor's Elements of Civil Law, p. 357. | 
[7] Titles of Honour, Part II. c. i. $ 22. p. 273. 
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ancient dignity in that government. All their chief offi- 
ces at Rome were from the beginning in the hands of 


Senators. This was at firſt their ſole nobility ; and this 
was the principal title of honour among the Saxons, 


The word Alderman [s] was nothing more than a tranſ- 
lation of Senator : This was ſo obvious, that it did not 
eſcape the notice of the Saxon or Norman lawyers, even 
in that age of darkneſs, when they knew ſo little of the 
Roman antiquities or their own : 

<« 'Temporibus ?] Romanorum in regno iſto Britanniae 
te vocabantur Senatores, qui poſtea pee Saxonum 
« vocabantur Aldermanni.” 

Tu Saxon Witenagemot was, like the Roman ſenate 
under the emperors, an ariſtocratical aſſembly, formed 
upon that plan which was ſo well known and had been 
ſo uniformly followed for many ages, viz. the property 
of the perſons, and the favour of the prince. The firſt 
thing neceſſary, as appears by the cenſus ſenatorius, or 
conlatio glebalis u], was an eſtate in land ſufficient to fup- 
port that dignity. The next was an office in the go- 
verment, or a particular aſſignment of a ſeat in that 
aſſembly by the emperor [w] himſelf: This honour was 


attended with no hereditary claims, and limited by no ex- 


ſs] Titles of Honour, Part II. c. v. § 2. p. 502. 

Dt] Legg. Saxon. p. 204. 8 35.7 | | 

[u] Cod. Theodoſ. lib. VI. tit. ii, The loweſt Senatorial cenſus was 
Septem ſolidorum collatio. If their fortunes would not admit of this payment, 
they mult reſign that honour : « Senatoriam dignitatem von requirant.” 
Ibid. t. iv. 

% Cod. Theod. ut ſupra, t. ii. 


cluſions 
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cluſions but to perſons of lower rank. It lay open to every 
ſubject of ſufficient property in the empire. How exact- 
ly were all theſe rules and methods obſerved in the Saxon 
Witenagemot? A certain eſtate was the firſt requiſite, 
and then an employment at court, or a particular ſummons 
to that aſſembly by the prince: The eſtate was at firſt 
five hides [x] of land; afterwards, as is evident from 


Domes-day book, it muſt be above fix y]. After this, 


every perſon in the kingdom was capable of being admit- 
ted to this important office, For one of the Saxon laws ſays, 


Si colonus [z] tamen fit, qui habet pleniter quinque 


« hidas de ſua propria terra, eceleſiam et coquinam, cam- 


« panariam et atrii portam, ſedem et officium proprium 


ein aula regis, ille in poſterum fit jure Thaini dignus.” 


[ x ] Legg. Saxon. p. 70. 5 Gale's XV Scriptores, p. 774, 775. 


[2 ] Legg. Sax. p. 70. et Textus Roff. p. 46. Mr. Selden's tranſlation, ubi 


ſupra, § 4. of this very remarkable law is not ſo accurate as might have been 
expected from a perſon of his great abilities. It is this:“ If a Churl fo 


„ thrived, that he had fully five hides of his own land, a church, a kitchin, 


%a bell-houſe, a borough-gate with a ſear, and any diſtm& office in the 


« king's court, then was he thenceforth of equal honour and dignity with 


« a Thane.” The laſt members of this ſentence are divided very differentiy 


in the original. There rhe ſeat belongs to the king's hall, and not to the 
court-gate, And ſo it ſtands in the Textus Roffenſis, which is as old as the 
Norman times; Eccleſiam propriam, et clocariam, et coquinam, et portam,. . 
« ſedem et privatum profectum in aula regis.” p. 46 The two laſt quali- 
fications are-thrown together, and belong to the ſame thing. Whether the 
court-gate had a ſeat in it, or not, was ſurely not worth mentioning. Mr. 


Selden obſerves further upon this law, that he cannot underſtand the v hides 
here mentioned, but as ſo much land held of the king by ſome military at- 
tendance; becauſe another of Athelſtan's laws, ſays, v h:das ad utwaram 
regis. But there is no appearance that the Feudal tenures had made 
ſuch a progreſs in England at that time. All the proprietors of Allodiat 
eitates were obliged to take arms in defence of their country, This was 


Ir 
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Ir there was no other evidence, it follows from the 
very nature of this law, that the Commons, as ſuch, had 
no ſhare in the Saxon legiſlature. The firſt clauſes of it 
ſhew the ſtate and figure of their nobility in thoſe ruder 
ages; that there was a ſort of inelegant hoſpitality, an 
appearance of rank and eminence, even in their country 
ſcats. The next inform us, that perſons of a lower claſs 
might become members of their Witenagemots, by im- 
proving their eſtates, and acquiring by their perſonal qua- 
lifications the favour of the prince. When we are ſearch- 
ing into ruins, every fragment, which contains an intire 
ſentence, demands, and may deſerve, our attention: It 
may preſerve a name, a cuſtom, an office not known, or 
not ſo well underſtood as beſore. This ſeems to be the 
caſe in this fragment of a law. The Saxon eſtates being 
moſt of them intirely allodial, grants, purchaſes, teſta- 
mentary donations, the marrying of heireſſes, the emolu- 
ments of public offices, the oeconomy of one proprietor, 
and the profuſion of another, muſt often make great and 
trequent revolutions in the landed property of the nation. 
All the freemen of inferior eſtates, from a Churl to a Thane, 
muſt by this means ſometimes acquire ſuch a property 
as would qualify them for their great councils. But how 
was this dignity to be obtained? It could not poſſibly in 


-u part of the Trinoda. necęſſitas, from which there was no exemption. 
Here again the old verſion in the Textus Roffenſis clears up this point in- 
tirely. © Si colonus ita creviſſet, ut pleniter haberet v hidas de ſuo PRO RIO 
„ ALLODIO,” &c. It makes the whole ESTATE ALLODIAL ; Dr. Wilkins 
follows Mr. Selden implicitly in dividing this paragraph, only he leaves 
outthe material word agener in his tranſlation. 

theſe 
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theſe inſtances be hereditary: Nor was it Feudal; there 
were few, if any, ſuch tenures in England during the 
Saxon government: There was no pretence to claim this 
privilege, no attendance due for ſuch poſſeſſions. The 
temple of honour was indeed always open; their eſtates 
made them capable of acceſs to it: but there was no way 
of admiſſion without a royal appointment [a]. To com- 
pleat this title, to give the rank and dignity of a ſenator, 
a ſeat and particular office at court were neceſſary; and 
who could confer thofe honours but the king? Thoſe 
concluding and important expreſſions, perl j runde note 
m Lynzer healle, ſeem: to have no meaning in any other 
view. 

Tnar this was the real prerogative of the Saxon princes 
appears by-ſeveral other paſſages in their laws. In the ju- 
dicia civitatis Lundoniae [G], the great councils in Athel- 
ſtan's reign are reckoned up in this order; farſt, that held 
at Greatanlea, another at Exeter, then one at Feverſham, 


and a fourth at Thunresfield, coram archiepiſcopis, epiſco- 


[a] This is univerſally allowed with regard to Earls. Before patents 
were introduced, no tenure, no number of Knight's fees confer'd this ho- 
nour without a creation, or appointment by the king. In Hen. I. time when 
the Feudal honours were in full obſervance, John de port had LVII 
knights fees, and Walter de Wahal xxx, yet neither of them were Earls, 
Titles of Hon. Part II. c. v. $ 26. The caſe was much the ſame with regard to 
Barons. For though the Conqueror introdueed new tenures, yet his Barons 
were only thoſe gentlemen, whom he called upon to do homage, and hold 
their eſtates per baroniam, in which no certain number of Knight's fees 
was included. For ſometimes greater Feudal ſervices were annexed to eſtaces 
of leſs value. | 


[5] Legg. Saxon. p. 69. 


Pic, 
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bis, et ſapientibus ſuis, guos rex iþ/e nominabat; or, as 
in the original, þe re Lyn namode. And fo again, in the 
lame account, faxta regis verbum, per Lynger ponde. 
Tus, at the concluſion of the council at Greatan- 
lea [c]: $622 

Hoc conſtitutum erat in magna ſynodo Greatanlea- 
« genſi, in qua erat archiepiſcopus Wulſtanus cum om- 
<© nibus nobilibus et ſapientibus, quos Athelſtanus rex 
* congregaverat.“ 

ALL theſe ſeveral expreſſions can imply nothing leſs 
than a naming, a ſummons at the diſcretionary power of 
the king, to ſuch perſons, as were qualified according to 
law. This employment at court and a ſeat in that aſſem- 
bly gave them the honour of being Lynger þegenex, and, 
as Mr. Selden [d] has obſerved, in the room of this dig- 
nity, the title of Baron ſucceeded. It was that pupþep 
cyþþe [e] witerior regis notitia, or ad regem relatio menti- 
oned in Canute's laws, by which they were conſidered, as 
perſons of ſuperior rank, and paid greater Heriots, The 
Saxon practice ſeems to be the very fame with that which 
took place in England, when the Feudal claims to a ſeat 
in Parliament were, by the mutual conſent of the king 
and peers, ſo unanimouſly relinquiſhed. When the 
crown called up Barons by writ, a ſummons [V], and, no 
doubt, a competent eſtate were eſſential to this honour, 
which was continued in the family, or intermitted, at 

[e] Legg. Sax. p. 61. [d] Ubi ſupr. § 16. p. 567. [e] Legg. Sax. p. 144. 
[f] © Omnes illi comites et barones regni Angliae, quibus ipſe rex dig- 


© natus eſt brevia ſummonitionis dirigere, venirent ad parlamentum ſuum, 
et non alu.” Camden, ex ſcriptore ſatis antiquo, p. 122. edit. 1 60). 
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the king's pleaſure. Was there any fort of difference 
between this and the old Saxon conſtitution ? It is al- 
moſt inconceivable, that this prerogative ſhould be ſo ſi- 
lently and univerſally admitted, that the ſummons to all the 
Barons fngly and by letter, as ſtipulated in the ſeventeenth 
article of king John's Magna charta, ſhould be intirely 
dropped, and a new method of proceeding introduced, 
if it had not been the ancient and approved cuſtom of 
this kingdom before the Conqueſt. It was in all pro- 
bability nothing more than the old practice of the Saxon 
princes revived ; their Parliament conſiſting of perſons 
duly qualifyed by their property, and called up at the 
will and pleaſure of the prince. The crown and king- 
dom both had a real intereſt in this prerogative. It 
ſerved to balance the overgrown power of fuch Aldermen 
and Thanes, as were moſt capable of raiſing diſturbances. 
It augmented the revenue; their Heriots were enlarged 
upon their admiſſion to any office under the crown: It 
encouraged and rewarded induſtry and merit, made the 
Commons, who had improved their eſtates and were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their abilities, capable of the ſame privi- 
leges as the ancient Thanes. x7 

Bur beſides this method of admiſſion into the Saxon 
Witenagemots, there was one or tuo more, which ſeem 
to have a more immediate relation to the intereſt of the 
Commons. One of Athelſtan's laws [F] ſays, That a mer- 
<« chant, who had freighted veſſels at his own expence, 
< and exported the produce of this country, in hee ſe- 
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veral voyages was jure Traint dignus. What were 
the principal rights and' privileges of a Thane, but a ſeat 
in their Witenagemot ? He was by this means qualifyed 
for it, might receive a ſummons from the prince; and, 
no doubt, in all queſtions relating to commerce, his ad- 
vice muſt be of ſpecial weight and ſervice in that aſſembly. 
Tux old treatiſe De modo tenendi parliamentum fur- 
niſhes us with another inſtance. Some of the principal 
members of the Cinque ports were, like theſe greater 
merchants, honoured with a ſeat in Parliament along 
with the members of the landed intereſt. The Saxon 
princes, perpetually harraſſed and diſtreſſed with the Da- 
niſh invaſions, were effectually convinced that the mari- 
time power of this kingdom was its chief and natural 
ſecurity. To have a conſiderable fleet always in readi- 
neſs was the moſt obvious expedient, and the beſt pro- 
viſion they could make againſt ſuch invaders: But how 
was this to be done without the aſſiſtance of the Cinque 
ports? Their importance was owing to their expedition 
in raiſing ſuch armaments, and their fummons to Par- 
liament was but the natural conſequence of this import- 
ance. We have ſufficient traces and marks of this privi- 
lege in that old treatiſe. The writer gives us the uſual 
proceſs in calling a Parliament ; firft, that the Peers had 
a perſonal ſummons [g] ſecondly, that a writ was ſent 
to the Warden of the Cinque ports to cauſe their Barons 
to attend; and then another to the Sheriff of. every 
county for the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes to be 


[g Manner of holding Parliaments, p. 4, 9. 
choſen, 
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choſen, as directed by that precept. When the Parlia- 
ment met, the manner of calling the members over was 
the ſame as the Peers now ule in voting, or in their pro- 


ceſſions at a coronation. They began with the youngeſt 
or loweſt order. The firſt day, the Burgeſſes and Ci- 


tizens - were called: The ſecond [+], the Knights only: 
The third day, the Barons [i] of the Cinque ports, 
and all the Peers. Here it is evident that the Barons of 
the Cinque Ports were looked upon as a difterent body 
from the Citizens and Burgeſſes; that, by their manner 


[J In all the Engliſh editions of this old treatiſe, which I have met with, 
this clauſe is intirely omitted. Upon what motive I cannot fay; unleſs it 
was, that the Knights ſhould not appear to have an ancienter place or higher 
rank in that aſſenſbly, than the Citizens and Burgeſſes had. But whatever 
was the cauſe, this article is in ſeveral Ml. of this treatiſe in the Muſeum Brit. 

[i] Ibid. p. 10. The Cinque Ports, in conſideration of their maritime 
ſervices, were in the Saxon times diſcharged from all other aids and ſub- 
ſidies whatſoever. Lambard's Peramb. of Kent, p. 115. The Roman ports 
mentioned in the Notitia, ſub diſpeſitione comitis littoris Saxonici, were nine. 
Othona, olim Ithancęſter, not far from Maldon in Eſſex, now overflowed by 
the ſea; Dubris, Dover; Lemanis, Lime in Kent; Branodunum, Brancaſter in 
Norfolk; Gariannonum, 7armouth in Suffolk, or Burgh-caſtle near it; Regul- 
bium, Reculver; Rutupis, R:ichborough in Kent; Anderida, Haſtings; Portus 
Adurni, Shorehamin Suſſex. The names of the ports upon the South coaſt from 
Anderida to Dover ſtand thus in the Ravenna Geographer; and though the 
book itſelf is very corrupt, the work of a barbarous age, yet it ſeems to place 
them in their proper order. Anderetio, i. e. Anderida, Haſtings; Miba, 
Rye; Mutuantonis, Romney; Lemanis, Lime; Dubris, Dover. Winchelſea is 
omitted, as not then in the number of the Cinque ports, or perhaps not 
diſtinguiſhed from Rye. Mr. Somner was long ago perſuaded, that Anderida 
muſt be Haſtings : Every circumſtance relating to it favours this conjecture. 
It appears from Huntingdon, that it was in the Eaſt of Suſſex, its Saxon 
name Hardin gacearden ſhews that it was a Roman port; and if it was, it 
muſt be their Anderida. It had the privilege of a mint in Athelſtan's time, 
is always named as the firſt of the Cinque ports, even before Dover, and, 
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of being called over, they had then the precedence of the 
Knights. This had never been the caſe, unleſs the mem- 


bers of the Cinque ports had been a part of the Parlia- 
ment, before the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, had a 
place in it. Nothing elſe could have entitled. them to this 
privilege. But this accounts for their whole appear- 
ance, their retaining the old appellation, being called the 
| Barons [I] of the Cinque ports; their walking at the co- 
ronation, and ſupporting the royal canopies there, where 
(except ſome of the King's more immediate domeſtics) 
none under the rank of Barons make a part of the proceſ- 
ſion. Aſſiſting in the national councils, before the lower 
houſe was in being, was the ground of all theſe honours and 
diſtinctions ; and ſhews the regard which the Saxon princes 
had to the natural intereſt of their country, For the moſt 
rational concluſion, which can be drawn from the dark 
remains of that age, is this, that the Saxon Witenagemot 
conſiſted of thoſe members, whoſe LARGE POSSESSIONS, 
MARITIME CONNEXIONS, or COMMERCIAL INFLUENCE, re- 
commended them as fit perſons to be called up by a royal 
ſummons, and inveſted with the legiſlative authority of 
the kingdom. 
as ſuch, is diſtinguiſhed with ſuperior privileges at the coranation. If Mr. 
Baxter's etymology of Anderida is right, au deu rid, the town between the 
two fords, or little ſtreams, though he places it at Chicheſter, this deter- 
mines its ſituation to Haſtings. 

[+] Mr. Selden obſerves, that the Barons of the Exchequer were ſo 
called, becauſe they were anciently made of ſuch as were Barons of the 


kingdom, or Parliamentary Barons. Titles of Honour, Part II. c. v. § 16. 
p. 570. No better reaſon can be given for calling the members of the 


Cinque ports Barons, than ſitting anciently with the Barons in Parliament. 
SUCH 
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Such was the Saxon conſtitution ; and this all the in- 
tereſt, which the Commons had in thoſe ancient Parlia- 


ments. No delegated repreſentation, and certainly no 


appearance of the. whole community, was ſo much as 


thought of. Their weight and influence in theſe aſſemblies 


was owing to their Feudal eſtabliſhments ; and their ap- 


pearance there, as a repreſentative body, came on occa- 


ſionally, and by degrees. 
Bur however this may be, to admit that levelling 
principle, that a Thane was not a title of honour, is di- 


rectly contrary to all the records and monuments of that 


age. The word appears to have been uſed from the be- 


ginning of the Saxon government, as an honorary appel- 


lation. When Wulf here, [J] king of Mercia, endowed. 
and conſecrated the monaſtery of Peterborough, he aſ- 
ſembled all his Thanes, hænar, as ſubſcribers to the grant; 
or, as the chronicle ſays in other words, ammes optimates 
regni. The name continued in uſe at court among all 


the Norman princes. The Conqueror, in a grant of pri- 


vileges to the church of Canterbury [u], directs it to all 
his Biſhops, Earls, and Tharnes, or, in the language of the 


charter, calle mine þegnap Fnencirce J Engliyce. Henry I, 
in a donation [z] of the ſame kind, greets all his Biſhops, 


Earls, and Thanes, When theſe. grants were in Latin, 
the form was, omnibus Epiſcopis, Comitibus, et Baronibus 
meis, which ſhews that Barons and Thanes were in the 


[ /] Chron. Saxon. p. 24; 35. 
On] Hickes's General preface to his Theſaurus; p. XV, xVI. 
Cu] Ibid. et Somner's Gavelkind, p. 205. 


language 
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language of that age the ſame perſons, and that theſe 
terms were honorary titles. The word preenagemor im- 
plies an aſſembly of the nobles, as much as Senatus did at 
Rome. Aelfric, one of the Saxon archbiſhops, who muſt 
certainly underſtand their conſtitution, tranſlates [u 


Thane, Satrapa : What was this but ſaying, that they 


were perſons of ſuperior rank, the nobility of the country? 

As all my buſineſs with the Saxon Witenagemot was 
only to ſhew, that the original manner of forming it had 
a near reſemblance to the Roman Senate, I had cloſed the 
account here, if a late very worthy prelate had not placed 
this queſtion in a very different light. His opinion was, 


that, during the Saxon conſtitution, the Commons had al- 


ways a ſhare in the legiſlative authority [o]. This had been 
often ſaid before; but as his Lordſhip has revived this con- 


troverſy in a train of diſcourſes | p] written to do honour 


to the liberties of his country, I think it neceſſary to exa- 


mine what he has advanced with a particular attention. 


He begins with obſerving [q], © that it was but natural 
to ſuppoſe this, conſidering the free-born ſpirit of the 


[n] Gloſſar. ad finem Lexici Saxon. per Somner. 

[ 0] The learned author of the Obſervations on the Statutes, ſo well ac- 
quainted with our old conſtitution, is of a very different opinion : “ J will only 
« ſay, that no one can read the old hiſtorians and chronicles, who will obſerve 
* the leaſt alluſion of it [z. e. of the Commons making a part of the Saxon 
Parliament), if he does not fit down to the peruſal with an intention of 
« proving that they formed a component part. It is an indiſputable proof 
« that Feudal tenures were not known to the Saxons, by their having no 
te terms for ſuch tenures; and it is as ſtrong a proof, that there is no direct 
mention of the intervention of the Commons by the old hiſtorians.” ed. 2. p. 59+ 

[p] Ellys, Spiritual and temporal liberty of the ſubjects in England. 


171 Ibid. p. 187. ed. 1765. 
„ Saxons, 
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« Saxons, and the practice of thoſe people from whom 
ce they were deſcended.” But whatever ſpirit they were 
of, we know nothing of their civil polity, before they 


came into England. And even here, where many au+ 


thentic remains of the Saxon conſtitution are preſerved, 


his Lordſhip ſets out with- a remarkable diffidence of thoſe 


very authorities he is going to produce. He declares| 1, 


that he“ will not promiſe that all of them are genuine; 
« that is to ſay, made at the very. time, and by thoſe 
«perſons, to whom they are aſcribed.” This was cau- 


tious and right: but, however, ſince no better are to be had, 


let us take them as they are; in the order they are given, 
and allow them all the credit they can poſſibly deſerve. 


Tuxv are properly divided into two claſſes : Firſt, ſuch 
evidences as relate immediately to the Saxon conſtitution; . 


ſecondly, ſuch as are taken from facts and incidents that 


aroſe long after the Saxon times: But as theſe cannot by 
any implication be extended further than the Norman Par- 
liaments, I ſhall allow their full force, and have no contro 


verſy about them. 1 


Tux firſt evidence, which is produced, to prove that the 
Commons were a part of the Saxon legiſlature, is the au- 


thority of a general council, ſuppoſed to be holden by Ina, 


king of the Weſt-Saxons, about A. D. 712. His. Lord. 


ſhip gives it, as he finds it in Spelman [V], in theſe words: 
« Hoc factum fuit per commune concilium et aſſen- 
© ſum omnium epiſcoporum, et principum, procerum, , 


[ 9] Ellys, ut ſupra, p. 189. | 
L] Spelmanni Concil. p. 74. ed. Wilkins. Ellys, ut fapra, p. 18g... 
« comitumy 
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* comitum, et omnium ſapientum, ſeniorum, et poruro- 


© RUM totius regni; et per mandatum regis Inae.” 


To ſupport this evidence, he refers us to Bede [5], the 


moſt reſpectable hiſtorian of that age, Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. J. 


as if we read there, that the great league of union be- 
tween Britons, Saxons, and Picts, was concluded in this 


manner: 


Per commune concilium et aſſenſum omnium epiſco- 


'<© porum, procerum, comitum, et omnium ſapientum, ſe- 
* niorum, et POPULORUM totius regni.“ 


Ms, Petyt [] had ſaid this long ago; but I did not 


expect that his Lordſhip ſhould follow ſo implicitly i 

the ſame track, and ſet out with an evidence, which has 
not the leaſt ſhadow of truth. For I may venture to ſay, 
that there is no ſuch paſſage in the firſt book of Bede's 


Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, nor in any other part of that work. 
This council, if ever it was held, muſt be held long before 
his death: An aſſembly ſo important, ſo univerſal as 
this is ſaid to have been, could not poſſibly eſcape the no- 
tice of a perſon, who gave ſo much attention to the hiſ- 
tory of his country; nor be paſſed over in profound fi- 
lence by all the ſubſequent hiftorians. What authority 
therefore have we for the fact? It reſts ſolely upon the 
authority of that inconſiſtent and interpolated compila- 
tion, called Edward the Confeſſor's laws [4]. The whole 
paſſage is too ridiculous to be inſerted any where but in 


[ 5 ] Ellys, ut ſupra, p. 190. 
J Preface to The ancient rights of the Commons aſſerted, p. 8. 
{ « ] Legg. Saxon. p. 206. 


a popiſh 
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a popiſh legend. Whoever reads the introduction only, 
ce that Ina was elected king by an angel; that he mar- 
ce ried Guala, who brought him all Wales as an inheri- 
c tance to be annexed to his crown for ever; muſt be 
ſatisfied that ſuch an idle ſtory needs no other refutation. 
Sir Henry Spelman, who thought it his buſineſs to ſweep 
all before him, whether good or bad, has given this ima- 
ginary council a place in his collection; though, by his 
hiſtorical notes upon it, he certainly thought it deſerved 
no credit, . 

W come next to the council of Cealcythe, where two 
Italian biſhops, legates from pope Hadrian I, preſided. 
This was the firſt inſtance of Legantine power in Eng- 
land. They came hither under the ſpecious pretence of 
enquiring into the ſtate of the Saxon church ; but their 
chief buſineſs was to leſſen the province of Canterbury, 
and erect another archiepiſcopal ſee at Litchfield, in favour 
of Offa king of Mercia, who then profeſſed the higheſt 
veneration for the ſee of Rome. The legates, to diſguiſe 
their deſign, convened two ſynods ; the firſt, at a place 
appointed by Aelfwold [w] king of Northumberland, 
where one of them only attended, ad quem convenerunt 
omnes principes regionis, tam eccleſiaſtici, quam ſeculares. 
When the council was aſſembled, the legate ordered 
the canons, already drawn up, to be read over, which 
were immediately aſſented to by the whole aſſembly. 
For thus the legates inform the Pope in the letter quoted 
by his Lordſhip: 

LW] Spelmanni Concil. p. 146. about A. D. 785. 
Nun ce Haec 
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<«« Haec decreta | x |, beatiſſime Papa Hadriane, in con- 
* cilio publico coram rege Aelfwaldo, et archiepiſcopo 
% Eanbaldo, et omnibus epiſcopis et abbatibus regionis, 
« ſeu ſenatoribus et ducibus, et pop terrae propoſui- 
| mus; et illi, ut ſuperius fati ſumus, cum omni devo- 
<« tione mentis juxta poſſibilitatem virium ſuarum, adju- 
« yante ſuperna clementia, fe in omnibus cuſtodire decre- 
ce verunt.“ | 

Wuen this was over, both the legates brought the ſame 
decrees to Cealchythe [y] in Mercia, #61 glorio/us rex Offa 
cum ſenatoribus [ &] terrae, una cum archiepiſcopo et cae- 
teris epiſcopis regionis convenerant. 

HRE we have not a word ſaid of the people, though, 
no doubt, multitudes attended: The aſſembly which was 
ſummoned were all nobles, and all the ſubſcribers in both 
theſe councils of the ſame rank, optimates et nobiles con- 
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L] Spelmann. ibid. p. 151. Ellys, ut ſupra, p. 190. | 

[ y ] It has been ſome queſtion where Cealchythe was: The Monk of 
St. Alban's, who wrote Offa's life, ſays it was in Mercia. I ſee no reaſon 
to queſtion his authority, Nor is it credible that Offa, the moſt conſiderable 
prince of the whole heptarchy, ſhould aſſemble this council, which met 
purely to ſerve his purpoſes, out of his own dominions. Biſhop Gibſon has 
obſerved, in his Index locorum to the Saxon chronicle, that there is a town 
n Lancaſhire, on the borders of Cheſhire, called Kelcheth. Mr. Johnſon, 
in his Engliſh collection of Saxon laws, approves of this conjecture, concludes 
that this was then part of Offa's dominions: He met the legate upon 
the frontiers of the kingdom of Northumberland, and was vain and oſten- 
ratious enough to ſhew both the legates, that his kingdom extended almoſt 
from one ſea to the other. The buſineſs did not paſs ſo ſmoothly here as 
in the kingdom of Northumberland : Depriving the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury of great part of his provincial juriſdiction met with difficulties, and 
hence this council was ſtyled Synodus [itigio/ſa. Chron. Sax. p. 63. 

[2] Spelman. ut ſupra, p. 151. ES 


ſentimus. 
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ſentimus. And is there any thing, in this whole relation, 
that has the leaſt tendency to determine ſuch an impor- 
tant point as the legiſlative authority of the Commons ? 
Would they have been diſtinguiſhed with ſuch a privi- 
lege under a papal juriſdiction, when the aſſembly was 
properly ſynodical, and all the articles of an eccleſiaſtical 
nature? They had no other ſhare in this whole affair, 
than what might well be expected in a Legantine council, 
nothing more than an abſolute promiſe of an implicit 
obedience. 

From Offa we come to Aethelwulph, to his general 


grant of tythes [a] made at Wincheſter about A. D. 8 5 5. 
There are four copies now remaining, which ſeem to 
have been tranſcribed from the original grant, and Spelman 
has given them all. His Lordſhip has only mentioned a 
ſmall part of one, the concluſion of Ingulphus's; which 
had ſome appearance of favouring his opinion. I ſhall 
exhibit them all, ſo far at leaſt as they relate to the 
perſons whoſe advice or conſent was given upon this oc- 


caſion. I ſhall begin with the enacting clauſe in 


Ingulphus's copy. 


« Ego Ethelwulphus [4] rex Weſt-Saxonum cum con- 


« filio epiſcoporum et principum meorum . . . . con- 


c ſenſimus, ut aliquam portionem, &C. . . . « donari 
e ſanctae eccleſiae dijudicayi, 


[2] Spelman. ibid. p- 183. et ſeq. Florentius Wigorn. ad A. D. 8; 5. men- 
tions the fact only, without quoting the original. 


[5] Ingulphus apud Scriptores poſt Bedam, p. 862. 


Nun 2 THE 
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Tux preamble mentions the nobles only, but the con- 
cluſion is thus: 

Acta ſunt hæc .. .. praeſentibus et ſubſcribenti- 
ce bus (c)] archiepiſcopis et epiſcopis Angliae univerſis, 
c necnon Beorredo rege Merciae, et Edmundo Eſtanglo- 
© rum rege, abbatum et abatiſſarum, ducum, comitum, 
ce procerumque totius terrae, aliorumque fidelium infinita 
«© multitudine, qui omnes regium chirographum lauda- 
« yerunt ; dignitates vero ſua nomina ſubſcripſerunt.” 

Ir is plain that this laſt clauſe was no part of the grant, 
but an account annexed by the hiſtorian ; and even here 
not a word ſaid which makes the Commons legiſlators, 
That infinita multitudo FIDELIUM, that numberleſs appear- 
ance of good chriſtians, could not be all ſenators. They 
were moſt probably of both ſexes; whatever was the pri- 
vilege here intended, the ladies are equally entitled to it; 

for the abbeſſes are expreſly mentioned. 
| Tux next account is Malmeſbury's [d]: 

« Ego Ethelulphus rex occidentalium Saxonum cum 
conſilio epi/coporum ac principum meoru mm. 
«© affirmavi, ut aliquam portionem terrarummn 
« in libertatem perpetuam perdonari dyudicavi.” 

Then follow the eccleſiaſtical offices to be performed 
upon this account ; viz. that the Monks and Nuns ſhould 
chant every Wedneſday in the year fifty pſalms, and every 
prieſt ſay two maſſes, © unam pro rege Ethelwlpho, et 
« aliam pro ducibus ejus huic dono conſentientibus.“ 


[ c ] His Lordſhip omits ſubſcribentibus. 
[ 4 ] Malmeſbury, De geſtis reg. in Script. poſt Bedam, p. 22. 
1 Mz. 
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Ms. Selden has given us another copy of this grant, 
tranſcribed from one of the chartularies in the Cotton li- b 
brary, that belonged to the abby of Abingdon, in this form: | 

Ego Ethelulph [e] cum epiſcopis, comitibus, et cunc- ie 
ce tis optimatibus conſilium perfeci, ut decimam partem . . .. 1 
« darem;“ and concludes, without mentioning the con- 1 
ditions, with the conſent of the nobles who attended; 4 
% Placuit autem Aelhſtano epiſcopo, Swithuno epiſcopo, | | 
6. .. et ducibus communiter, who ſubſcribed the grant. | 1 

Tre laſt copy is Matthew of Weſtminſter's : 

Ego Acthelulphus [(F] . . . . cum conſilio epiſco- 

C porum ac principum meorum . .. affirmavi, ut ali- 
quam portionem terrae . . . poſſidendam concedam.” 

Then follows, as in Malmſbury, the ſervices to be per- 
formed, the chants, and maſles, . © unam pro rege, et Fi 
* aliam pro ducibus ejus huic dono conſentientibus.“ 

Tus is a fair view of the whole; and it is ſurpriſing 
that his Lordſhip ſhould appeal to an authority, which 
makes. ſo manifeſtly againſt him. The uſe which 
he made of it was inconſiderable: He concluded no- 
thing more from this account, than that e people gave 
their conſent | g], if not by their ſubſcriptions, yet by their 
acclamations, i. e. if not by voting in the aſſembly, yet by 
their loud applauſes out of it. This indeed is a privilege; 
of which they have never been deprived by the moſt ar- 
bitrary princes, and ſuch, as muſt for ever, upon all pro- 
per occaſions, be freely and indiſputably enjoyed. But 


[De] Selden's Hiſt. of Tythes, ed. Wilkins, col. 1184. 
[/ ] Matthaeus Weſtmon. p. 158. 
[g Ellys, ut ſupra, p. 190. 
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whoever impartially conſiders theſe charters, muſt 
conclude, that they are a clear and deciſive evidence 
againſt the legiſlative authority of the Commons. For 
though there is ſome little difference in the language of 
the enacting clauſes, yet the meaning of all theſe expreſ- 
ſions is exactly the ſame: The Nobles only were the per- 
ſons, whoſe conſent was required in granting or confirming 
this donation. They were, in the language of theſe cha- 
ters, epiſcopi, principes, duces, comites, et optimates regni. 

Wy come now to more intereſting, and, as his Lordſhip 
apprehends, more authentic authorities. He fays, * that 
< beſides theſe charters, there are extant one or two pieces, 
ce which appear to belong to the Saxon times, and which 
indeed have ſo great marks of genuineneſs, that I can- 
« not but lay a good deal of ſtreſs upon them.” 

Oxs is a letter or addreſs ſent from the council [S] of 
Feverſham to king Athelſtan. I ſhall not think it neceſ- 
ſary to tranſcribe the whole; but ſo much only as ſhews 
with what view it was ſent, and by what authority. 
It begins thus: 

Kariſſime, Epiſcopi tui de Kent et omnis Kentweire, 
„ Thayni, Comites, et Villani tibi domino dilectiſſimo 
<« ſuo gratias agunt, quod nobis de pace noſtra praeci- 
pere voluiſti, et de commodo noſtro perquirere . . . . 
Et hoc incepimus, quanta diligentia potuimus, conſilio 
< horum ſapientum, quos ad nos miſiſti .. . . . . . Primum 
& eſt de noſtra decima, ad quam valde cupidi ſumus, et 
<« yoluntarii, et ſupplices gratias agimus admonitionis 


L Ulys, p. 191. et Brompton, Chron. inter Decem ſcriptores, p- 850. 
ce tuae 
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«© tuae . . . Secundum eſt, de pace noſtra, quam 
“ omnis populus teneri deſiderat, ficut apud Greateleyam 
« Saprentes tui poſuerunt, et ſicut etiam nunc dictum 
« eſt in concilio apud Faefreſnhaam .. 

His Lordſhip's concluſions from this letter are, That 
« as theſe regulations for the preſerving peace were made 


© by the conſent of the Villani [i], as well as the Thaines 
« and Comites, this could never have been, unleſs the 


© Hillani had ſome ſhare in the legiſlature, as well as the 
«© Thaines and Comites.“ 

SURELY this is concluding from the ſlighteſt ſurmilſes 
imaginable, The true ſtate of the caſe is only this. 
The laws, which were paſſed by Athelſtan in a great 
council held at Greatanlea, and then at Exeter, were 
ſent down to Feverſham by commiſſioners from the 


king, who was not there in perſon, and were very du- 


tifully received by that aſſembly. When the council was 
over, the nobles and others, who attended there in 
great numbers, joined in this addreſs to the king, to thank 
him for his princely regard to their welfare, to aſſure him, 
that they would effectually put the laws in execution, 
and defire that, whatever more was neceſſary, he would 
direct the proper meaſures for that purpoſe, hoc emen- 
« dare [] habeas juxta velle tuum; et nos devota mente 
e parati ſumus ad omnia, quae nobis praecipere velis, 
« quae unquam aliquatenus implere valeamus.“ 

[i] Ellys, p. 192. [/] Ellys, ibid. et Brompton, ut ſupra. Hence it 
appears that the Saxon Parliaments were often provincial, as they now are in 


France, and that the regulations made in one province were tranſmitted to 
others for their approbation, if the-national intereſt was concerned, | 
Tuts 
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Tr1s very dutiful and loyal addreſs, with a promiſe 
of putting the laws in execution, is ſurely no argument 
for the legiſlative power of the whole aſſembly. All the 
men of Kent, ommnis Kentweire, could not poſſibly be 
members of Parliament. In what place could they aſ- 
ſemble, and by what authority ? But, of all this aſſembly, 
ſurely the F7lani could have no title to this privilege, 
For, it we may truſt the greateſt oracles in the law, the 
Hillani were ſo far from being legiſlators, that they were 
little better than ſlaves [I], had no right to enjoy the com- 
mon liberties of their country. 

Tux preface to the Fudicia civitatis Lundoniae [m] 
is produced as another evidence. It runs thus : 

Hoc eſt concilium quod Epiſcopi, et Praefecti, qui 
c ad curiam Londinenſem pertinebant, edixerunt, et jura- 
c mentis confirmaverunt in o/tro fridgildo, tam comites, 
« quam coloni, æv den ze eoplirce, ze ceoꝑlirce. 

THERE is indeed a great affinity between this ordinance, 
and the former addreſs. It conſiſts of reſolutions and re- 
gulations for preſerving the peace: It was a voluntary 

J] Vid. Coke's firſt Inſtitute, cap. Fillenage. But I muſt do the authors 
of this letter the juſtice tp ſay, that I believe the Villani, properly ſo called, 
were never mentioned in it. The original was moſt probably Saxon, and 
ihe word tranſlated Villani, Ceorls, i. e. the whole claſs of Freeholders 
interior to Thanes. Theſe were a very different ſet of people from the 
Villani, and much ſuperior to them. But as the Norman Conqueror had 
.divided the Commons of England into two claſſes, the Military, and the 
'Burgage or Socage tenants; theſe laſt were then looked upon in a very low 
light; and the word Villanus, introduced by the Normans, was by this 
means applied to the Saxon Ceorl, which meant a very different thing: The 
. Saxons uſing ceopl for perſons of an ignoble, but not a ſervile condition. 
Ln] Ellys, p. 192. Legg. Saxon. p. 65. . 
| aſſoci- 
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aſſociation for that purpoſe made in their free gild, ꝓny N- 
zuldum. The very expreſſion ſhews that it was not a 
Great council, but a Gild, or court of judicature for that 
diſtrict. There, as the uſual place for theſe aſſemblies, 
they came to a reſolution for putting the laws in execu- 
tion, for enforcing the penalties againſt thieves and rob- 
bers, and bringing them to juſtice ; and conſequently the 
Ceorls, as well as the Earls or Aldermen, were very pro- 
per aſſociates upon ſuch an occaſion, 

Bur to anſwer his Lordſhip's views, and diſcover who 
were veſted [u] with the legiſlative authority among the 
Saxons, the proper appeal had been, not to ſuch prefaces 
as theſe, but to the preambles of the laws themſelves, to 
the enacting clauſes in all the Great councils and Witena- 
gemots, which are preſerved. There we might expect 
ſome light in this queſtion, and there we find it, Is there 
any ſurer way of knowing the legiſlature of this king- 
dom than by reading the preambles to our laws? Be it 
enacted, by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by the ad- 
vice and with the conſent of the Lords Spiritual and 


Du] See the preambles to all the Saxon laws. His Lordſhip, to omit 
nothing which had the leaſt appearance of being in his favour, appeals to 
the article De apibus in that trifling compilation called Edward the Con- 
feſſor's Laws; where it is ſaid, © Haec conceſla ſunt a Rege, Baronibus, et 


« Populo.” But if the Commons (as appears already) were never conſidered - 


as legiſlators in the General grant of Tythes, it would be ridiculous to think 
they were called up to give their conſent upon ſo inconſiderable an affair 
as Tythe-honey, or that ſuch a particular and ſeparate donation was ever 
made. But theſe very laws, in almoſt the only article which alludes to 
the Saxon conſtitution, give us a very different view of it; © Rex debet 
omnia rite facere per judicium PRocERUM regni.“ Legg. Saxon. p. 200. 


Ooo ' Temporal, 
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Temporal, and of the Commons in Parliament aſſembled, 
Thus in the prefaces to the Saxon laws, before and after the 
Heptarchy, we have the ſame-information, only with a little 
more variety of expreſſion. There we find that the laws were 
made and confirmed by the Saxon kings, by the advice, in- 
ſtruction, aſſiſtance, conſent, &c. of the Biſhops, Aldermen, 
Mites u], Elders, Mobles, Principal ſenators, and Great 
men. Though the language is not uniform, it is full as 
expreſſive. The legiſlators were all of them men of ſu- 
perior rank and dignity in the ſtate : Not a word of the 
Commons in any of theſe preambles; nothing that, by 
any implication, aſſigns them a part of the legiſlative au- 
thority among the Saxons. The author of A diſcourſe 
about the riſe and power of Parliaments [o], written at a 
time when their privileges were very warmly debated 
within and without doors, and by a perſon much attached 
to the rights of the Commons, very fairly confeſſed, that 


whether the Commons (among the Saxons) were called 


[7] The language of the titles of honour in that age is remarkable. 
The Saxons called the members of their Witenagemots, Wites: The aſſembly 
had its name from this very appellation. The Welſh called the aſſeſſors in 
their national councils, Doethion; both words exactly of the ſame import, 
Sapientes, This ſhews, that the advantages of a liberal education were 
then confined to perſons of rank and fortune; that all the little learning 
of that age was (excepting a few Eccleſiaſtics) in their hands. And from 
the ſame ſort of evidence, and the number of churches then built, we may 


conclude, that the nobility were at that time as much diſtinguiſhed by their 


religion as their knowledge; for Thanes, Twelf-hind-men, and Huſlgen- 
gan, i. e. goers to the Sacrament, were uſed as ſynonymous terms in the 
Saxon laws. Ihe members of the Welſh Parliaments were ſummoned in 
the ſame manner as the Saxon, at the will of the prince. 

{0 A diſcourſe of the riſe and power of Parliameuts, printed 1677. 


oth 
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« to this great aſſembly or no, I cannot find from the 
« imperfect regiſter of thoſe elder times.. . . There 
« are ſuthcient proofs, that the peers, 7. e. the chief 
ce of the clergy, and beſt eſtabliſhed gentry, were, as 
e often as the king pleaſed (for it was originally edi#o 
* principis) ſummoned to conſult with him of the great 
affairs of ſtate: Which council was, before the Con- 
« queror's time, called by ſeveral names . . . . and com- 
« poled ex epiſcopis, abbatibus, ducibus, ſatrapis, et ſapi- 
c entibus regni. Such were the ſentiments of this author; 
and what is here advanced may be ſupported with ſuch 
unqueſtionable authorities, that there is no great difh- 
culty in eſtabliſhing the ſame concluſion. 

I THouGuT myſelf obliged to carry theſe obſervations 
ſo far, to obviate every thing that his Lordſhip had al- 
ledged in reviving this controverſy : But as the queſtion 
itſelf is of an intereſting nature, I ſhall make no apology 
for purſuing it a little further, and ſtating the cleareſt 
and beſt authorities, that I have met with, for the origin 
of our preſent conſtitution. 

Tux Norman Conqueror firſt gave the Commons of 
England a juſt notion of their own importance, and laid 
the foundation of thoſe rights and privileges they now 
enjoy. The new tenures, which he eſtabliſhed, were 
attended with conditions greatly in their favour, and 
added to the dignity of their former character ; and the 
exact ſurvey, which he had taken of the kingdom, diſ- 
covered how much the balance of power lay in their 
hands, The nation was then one great Seigniory, or 

| 0002 Fief: 


| 
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Fief: It conſiſted of two ſorts of eſtates; one held by 


Military, and the other by Burgage or Socage tenures. 
All the Military tenants of the crown in capite had a 
right to attend in the king's courts, where their own 
ſervices, or the Eſcuages ariſing from theſe ſervices, were 
eſtimated and depending. Whether the Conqueror and 
his immediate ſucceſſors paid a ſtrict and uniform regard 
to theſe legal claims is another queſtion, He had juſt 
given, or confirmed, all theſe eſtates to their then preſent 
poſſeſſors; and, when ſupplies were wanting, might pre- 
ſume ſometimes (though perhaps not often [h), upon 
their conſent, without the ceremony of aſking it. But 
that they had a juſt claim to this privilege can be no 
queſtion. In the ſtatutes of Clarendon [y], made under 
a prince as fond of high prerogative as any of his pre- 
deceſſors, and by a Parliament aſſembled for very differ- 
ent purpoſes, this privilege is expreſsly aſſerted. The 
eleventh article ſays, © Qui de rege tenent in capite, ha- 
ce beant poſſeſſiones ſuas de rege, ficut Baroniam ; . . . . 
«© et DEBENT INTERESSE CURIAE REGIS CUM BARONIBUS,” 


[ ] Dr. Brady has given us from the hiſtorians a liſt of near thirty Par- 
liaments holden by the three firſt Norman princes, and moſt probably they 
have not mentioned all. For I find in the Regiſter of Battle abbey (Mfl. 
in Sir Whiſtler Webſter's poſſeſſion) that William Rufus held a Parliament 


in his caſtle of Haſtings, A. D. 1094, not taken notice of in the hiſtories of 


that reign. The caſtle of Haſtings then ſtood below the Cliff, upon ground 
that has been long ago overflowed by the ſea. The Dean and Chapter of 
Haſtings petitioned Edward III, A. D. 1332, for leave to repair the caſtle · 
walls, to ſecure their chapel, ** quae fita eſt infra clauſtrum pracdictum, quod 


« per frequentes inundationes maris pro majori parte deyaſtatur,” Rot. pat. 
Edw. III. par. r. m. 36. 


[q] Brady's Introduction, p. 140. 


Ve. 
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We find ſome evidence of this right even during the 


Conqueror's reign. He had every year a ſolemn aſſembly 
of the ſtates at the three great feſtivals: he appeared 
there with all the dignity of a ſovereign, with his crown 
on his head, attended by the Arehbiſhops, Biſhops, 
Abbots, Earls, THanes AND KNIGnTs [7] [þegnap 5 cmihtap]. 
Theſe affemblies anſwered the fame purpoſe as Parlia- 
ments; many national affairs were, no doubt, tranſacted 
in them. Both theſe accounts evidently prove that theſe 
Military tenants had a right to aſſiſt in theſe aflemblies : 
In conſequence of this right, two years after the counci! 
of Clarendon, A. D. 1165, Henry II. ſummoned them 
to the Parliament [o] at Northampton; omnes, qui de 
rege tenebant in capite, mandari fecit. They enjoyed 
the ſame privileges in the ſubſequent reigns. In the ſixth 
of king John, A. D. 1205, the patent Rolls [?] inform 
us, that the laws were then made communi aſſenſu archi- 
 epiſcoporum, epiſcoporum, comitum, baronum, et omniunt 
FIDELIUM 720/trorum Angliae. A few years afterwards, 
A. D. 1214, the king ſummoned guatuor diſcretos mili- 
tes [uu] out of every county, to attend at Oxford, ad lo- 
quendum nobiscum de negotiis regni noftri, This perhaps 
was new; it is, at leaſt, the firſt inſtance of a repreſenta- 
tive that I have met with. As the king's affairs were 
then circumſtanced, it might be done with a popular 
view, to favour theſe Military tenants in capite, by ex- 
[r] Vid. Chron. Sax. p. 190. 
L/] Selden's Titles of Honour, Part II. c. v. $ 20. p. 583. 
[] Selden, ut ſupra, p. 585. | 
{re | Id. ibid. p. 587, | 
0 cuſing 
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cuſing moſt of them from ſuch an expenſive attendance. 
It is certain, that the Peers gave this reaſon for chooſing 
a repreſentative in another Oxford Parliament, A. D, 
1258, pour eſparnier le cuſt del commun. But, whatever 
was the cauſe at that juncture, the ancient practice of a 
general ſummons by the Sherift was again revived and 
eſtabliſhed by the eighteenth article of king John's Magna 
charta; and if the Burgage-tenants of the crown had then 
enjoyed, or claimed, any right to be repreſented in Par- 
liament, it had certainly been ſecured to them by that 
charter. Theſe Military tenants were ſummoned, not 
only to grant ſupplies, ad providendum quale auxilium 
nobis impendere voluerint ; but ſometimes to account with 
the Sheriffs of the county for thoſe already granted | w]. 
Sometimes they had more extenſive commiſſions: Four 
of them were choſen out of every county, to enquire into 
all the injuries and exceſſes committed by the king's officers 
throughout the kingdom; and theſe inquiſitions, ſo made, 
were to be ſealed and delivered by themſelves in Parlia- 


Such was the intereſt which the Commons had in the 
legiſlative authority long before the 49th of Henry III, 
which, by the meaſures then taken, was conſiderably 
enlarged. Before this, the Parliament conſiſted of Biſhops, 
Earls, Barons, and Military-tenants in capite; was one 
aſſembly, and one houſe: there was no thoughts of ma- 
king any ſeparation. For though the Commons were 


[0] See the cloſe Rolls of 4 and 38 Hen. III. in Atterbury's Rights, &c. 
of the Engliſh Convocat. p. 339. 


not 
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not of the ſame rank as the Peers, yet they were all /;- 
beri homines, all gentlemen, many of them branches of 
the nobler families, and their eſtates and tenures always 
of the ſame kind, held cut baroniam: Ever ſince the 


eftabliſhment of thoſe tenures they had a right to aſſift 


in granting the ſupplies. The Conqueror took care to 
ingratiate himſelf with them from the very beginning 


of his reign. Among the very firſt laws which were 
enacted, their Reliefs [x] were fixed at a fine certain: 
and in a ſubſequent ſtatute their rights and liberties were 
particularly ſpecifyed and ſecured, UT OMNES [ y] LIBERI HO. 
MINES TOTIUS REGNT . . . . HABEANT ET TENEANT TERRAS 
SUAS ET POSSESSIONES SUAS BENE ET IN PACE, LIBERE AB OMNI 
EXACTIONE INJUSTA, ET OMNI TALLAGIO, ITA QUOD NIHIL AB 


EIS EXIGATUR VEL CAPIATUR NISE LIBERUM SERVITIUM SUUM, 
... « PROUT STATUTUM EST... . PER COMMUNE CONSILIUM 


TOTIUS REGNI. After this law had paſſed, the plain con- 


ſequence is; that, beyond theſe ſtipulated ſervices, no legal 
ſubſidies, or ' ſupplies, could be granted without their 


expreſs conſent. 


Sven was the ORIGINAL CoNTRACT between 
the Crown and the Commons, that CHARTER OF 


RicuTs eſtabliſhed in the moſt ſolemn manner by the 
whole legiſlature of the kingdom. They were pro- 
perly /iberi homines, and enjoyed more freedom than 


even the Peers themſelves: for the Reliefs, which the 


Peers were to pay for their eſtates, were not limited, 


[x] Legg. Saxon. p. 223. This was made a fixed and conſtant valuation 


by Hen. I. and continued even to Magna charta, where it was again eſtab- 


liſhed. 
D] Legg. Saxon. p. 228, This is again confirmed by Magna charta. 
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but diſcretionary; and more or leſs taken, as they were 


in or out of favour at court. But there is no appearance 
that any thing like theſe rights and privileges were then 
indulged to the inferior tenants of the crown. 
indeed enacted in their favour by Magna charta [], that 


It was 


the demeſne lands of the crown belonging to the cities 
and boroughs ſhould be tallaged or aſſeſſed by Parliament, 
and not rated at the will _ pleaſure of the king's offi- 
cers, as they had always been before. This was a great 
ſtep towards their liberty: they were now grown more 
conſiderable by the increaſe of trade. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter and the confederate Barons, in order to make 
their court to this riſing and popular intereſt, put them 
upon the ſame foot with the Commons of ſuperior rank. 
Writs [a] were now ordered, under the great ſeal, to 
empower many of the cities and towns in England to 


fend deputies to Parliament, * quod mittant duos de 


<« diſcretioribus et legalioribus et probioribus, tam crvisus 
© quam BURGENSI1BUS ſuis, ad regem London.“ A little more 
than twenty years before this event, about A. D. 1241, 
the deputies [4] from the cities and towns in France 
were admitted into their Parliaments. Leiceſter, who 
was by deſcent, though not birth, a Frenchman, might 
perhaps avail himſelf of this example; a ſtep, which was 
equally popular in both nations. 


THis in all appearance was the origin of our preſent 
excellent conſtitution : not that this precedent was uni- 


LZ] Vid. Magna charta, article xvi. ed. Caſley in Rapin, 
La] Brady's Introd. p. 140. 


[5 ] Boulainvilliers on the French Parliaments, p. 185. Engliſh edit. 
formly 


formly followed in all ſucceeding Parliaments ; there 
were many intermiſſions: it was almoſt thirty years before 
our great Engliſh Juſtinian fully eſtabliſhed it. But 
when this was done, two aſſemblies were formed, as 
there were probably, at the firſt ſummons, an Upper 
and Lower houſe; the Barons not chooſing to aſſociate 
with the inferior tenants of the crown; and the Knights 
and Barons of the Cinque ports, as an elective and repre- 
ſentative body, taking place in the Lower houſe. 


Wu ſee how difficult it is to get clear of prejudices, 


Dr. Brady, though excellently well {killed in the hiſtory 
and antiquities of his country, could not diſcover that 
the Commons had any ſhare in the legiflature before 


Edw. I. Biſhop Ellys, Mr. Petyt, &c. &c. on the other 
hand, ſaw the Commons in full poſſeſſion of this privilege - 


many ages before it was in being. A zeal for our an- 


ceſtors freedom, as well as our own, ſometimes carries 


us into ſuch concluſions, as are beyond the limits of 


truth. But if the right of aſſiſting in the legiſlative coun- | 


cils of this kingdom was not the original inheritance 


of the Engliſh Commons, was it ever the leſs beneficial, . 


or leſs honourable, for being acquired ? 

Tux Saxons eſtimated and divided their eſtates in ſuch 
a manner, and by the ſame proportions, as were made 
uſe of, for that purpoſe, by the Romans. All the Saxon 
and Norman names, Hyde, Suling, and Carucate, are 


nothing more than the jugum and jugatio of the lower 
empire. A hide of land (ſays Mr, Selden [c]) was 


LC] Titles of Honour, Part II. c. v. § 4. p. 516. 
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* as much land as might be manured with one plough, 
© together with paſture, meadow, and wood competent 
for the maintenance of that plough, and the ſervants 
of the family.” This is the very eſtimate, which the 
Romans made of their Jugum. Tugum | d | vel fugatio 
ſrgnificat modum agri, cui colendo per annum jugo boum 
opus eft, | 

Tux taxes they paid, and the very preſents which 
were made at court, were expected according to the rank 
of the perſons, or the number of plow-lands they poſ- 
ſeſſed. Deſcriptione [e] facta pro capitatione vel ju- 
gatione. Their aids and ſubſidies among the Saxons 
were rated in the ſame manner. Terra geldabat pro 
guinque, decem, vel quindecim hidis: the lands diſcharged 
from taxes were called terrae nom hidatae. 

Tus buſineſs of repairing caſtles, part of the zrinoda 
neceſſitas, or three ſervices, to which all eſtates were ſub- 
ject among the Saxons, was always rated in proportion 


to the number of their plow-lands. This was evidently 


the Roman practice. Their laws expreſsly enjoin it; 
1:4 conſtruetioni | f | murorum wniverſi fine ullo privilegio 
coartentur .. .. et proportione ſuae jugationis ad haec 
munia coartentur. 

AlLuosr all their predial cuſtoms had the ſame ori- 
ginal. The Romans tilled and occupied their farms by 


[d] Gothofred, in Cod. Theodoſ. lib. XIII. p. 1 18. et Calvini Lexicon, 


in voce. 


e] Cod. Theodof. lib. XIII. tit. x. J. 3. 
J] Cod. Theodol, lib, XI. tit. viii. p. 239. et lib, XV. tit. i. p. 49. 
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perſons of a ſervile condition, who were transferred from 
one proprietor to another along with the lands they 
cultivated. They were called coloni adſcriptitii, or gle- 
bae adſcriptitii ; and their laws were remarkably ſtrict in 
annexing them to the eſtates : 

Si quis [g] praedium vendere voluerit vel donare, 
c retinere {bi transferendos ad alia loca colonos non li- 
© cent; -. 

Tur were called coloni from their occupation. The 
foil and the ſlaves upon it were inſeparable. The Saxons 


adopted theſe fame methods of huſbandry upon their eſ- 


tates. The perſons they employed were called vylian, or 
conScyllan, zi/lers of the ground, from their employment; 


and ſometimes Seonmen, or nen only, i. e. their rural bond- 


men, which were diſpoſed of juſt in the ſame manner that 
the Roman coloni were. Thus, in Wulfar's will [Y], eſtates 
were given to ſeveral perſons, mid mere, mid mannum, the 
whole ſtock and. produce of the farm, men, and all. 
In a marriage ſettlement [i] between Godwine and Byrh- 
tric, the men were conveyed along with the eſtate. 
They kept catalogues and accounts 'of them and their 
offspring ſofceam] as part of their poſſeſſions, which they 


could diſpoſe of at pleaſure, The Romans diſtinguiſhed 


[g] Cod. Juſt. lib. XI. tit. xlvii. Monf. Boulainvilliers obſerves that, 


among the Ruſſians and Poles, the huſbandmen, even at this day, go along 


with the lands and villages which they occupy. Ancient parliaments, 


yol. J. P- I21. 
[] Hickes's Diſſertat. epiſtol. p. 54. et notae. 
{ : ] Somner, on Gavelkind, p. 195. 
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* as much land as might be manured with one plough, 

© together with paſture, meadow, and wood competent 

for the maintenance of that plough, and the ſervants 

of the family.” This is the very eſtimate, which the 

Romans made of their Jugum. Jugum d] vel fugatio 
| ſrgnificat modum agri, cui colendo per annum jugo boumn 
opus eff, 

Tur taxes they paid, and the very preſents which 
were made at court, were expected according to the rank 
i of the perſons, or the number of plow- lands they poſ- 
* ſeſſed. Deſcriptione [e] facta pro capitatione vel ju- 
gatione. Their aids and ſubſidies among the Saxons 
were rated in the ſame manner. Terra geldabat pro 
guinque, decem, vel quindecim hidis: the lands diſcharged 
from taxes were called terrae non hidatae. 

Tu buſineſs of repairing caſtles, part of the trinoda 
neceſſitas, or three ſervices, to which all eſtates were ſub- 
| ject among the Saxons, was always rated in proportion 

to the number of their plow-lands. This was evidently 

the Roman practice. Their laws expreſsly enjoin it; 

1ut conſ/ruttioni | f | murorum wniverſi ſine ullo privilegio 

3 coartæmtu .. .. et proportione ſuae jugationis ad Haec 
| 7117114 Coartentur. | 

ArvosT all their predial cuſtoms had the ſame ori- 

ginal, The Romans tilled and occupied their farms by 


[dA] Gothofred, in Cod. Theodoſ. lib. XIII. p. 118..et Calvini Lexicon, 
in voce. | 


e] Cod. Theodoſ. lib. XIII. tit. x. J. 3. 
VJ] Cod. Theodoſ. lib. XI. tit. viii. p. 239. et lib. XV. tit. i. p. 49. 
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perſons of a ſervile condition, who were transferred from 
one proprietor to another along with the lands they 
cultivated. They were called coloni adſcriptitii, or gle- 
bae adſcriptitii; and their laws were remarkably ſtrict in 
annex ing them to the eſtates : | 

„ $1 quis [g] praedium vendere voluerit vel donare, 
ce retinere bi transferendos ad alia loca colonos non li- 
© One: - | 

Tun were called coloni from their occupation. The 
ſoil and the ſlaves upon it were inſeparable. The Saxons 


adopted theſe fame methods of huſbandry upon their eſ- 


tates. The perſons they employed were called vylian, or 
conSryllan, zi/lers of the ground, from their employment; 
and ſometimes deonmen, or nen only, i. e. their rural bond- 
men, which were diſpoſed of juſt in the ſame manner that 
the Roman coloni were. Thus, in Wulfar's will [ 5], eſtates 
were given to ſeveral perſons, mid mere, mid mannum, the 
whole ſtock and produce of the farm, men, and all. 
In a marriage ſettlement i] between Godwine and Byrh- 
tric, the men were conveyed along with the eſtate. 
They kept catalogues and accounts 'of them and their 


offspring ſopream] as part of their poſſeſſions, which they 
could diſpoſe of at pleaſure, The Romans diſtinguiſhed 


[g] Cod. Juſt. lib. XI. tit. xlvii. Monſ. Boulainvilliers obſerves that, 


among the Ruſſians and Poles, the huſbandmen, even at this day, go along 
with the lands and villages which they occupy. Ancient parliaments, 
vol. J. P- I21. 

[] Hickes's Diſſertat. epiſtol. p. 54. et notae. 

{7 ] Somner, on Gayelkind, p. 195 
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between their coloni [k] and /ervi; the former were in 
a condition much above abſolute ſlavery, The Saxons, 
in all appearance, did the ſame thing. This diſtinction 
occurs frequently in Domes-day book, which of court: 
brings us back to the Saxon times. We find there 
mentioned along with the eſtates, Servi [II, Villani and 
Bordmanni, or Bordarii, as perſons of ſome difference 
in their condition and circumſtances. It does not appear 
by the Saxon laws, what ſhare of freedom the Hillani 
enjoyed. But perhaps we may receive the neceſſary 
information from the Welſh laws [], which were made 
during that period. There the Villani had a houſe and 
ſmall property of their own, a right to what they ac- 
quired ; but, like the Roman Coloni, might be transferred 
from one part of the eſtate to another. Their property, 
after the Norman government, was diſtinguiſhed [] from 


[+] Vid. Cod. lib, XI. tit. xIvii. I. 20. They were permitted to enjoy what was 
acquired by their own labour; paying only a certain rent to the lord; and 
might have an action againſt him, &c. But perhaps theſe liberties were 
.owing to the indulgence of the Chriſtian emperors. The earlier accounts 
of the Roman agriculture ſeem to place it intirely in the hands of flayes. 

Vincto foſſore coluntur 
« Heſperiae ſegetes.“ Lucan. vii. 402. 
« Et ſonet innumera compede Tuſcus ager.” Mart. is. 23. 

[/] Thus part of the biſhop of Chicheſter's eſtate in ee e 
*« Ipſe epiſcopus tenet in dominico Aldyngborn, T. R. E. et modo fe de- 
« fendit pro xxxvi hidis. Terra eſt xx carucatarum. In dominico ſunt 
© quac carucatae, et XVI villani, cum x111 bordmannis; habent v carucatae. 
« Thi Eccleſia et 111 ſervi, &c.“ Vid, Regiſtrum Willielmi Reed apud 
Archiva Ciceſtrenſia, fol. 8. 

[m] Leges Wallicae, p. 140, 141. 
[1] Somner, on Gavelkind, p. 192. 
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the Lord's, and taxed ſepararely. But the Lord's privi- 
lege of having Team, 7. e. a right of diſpoſing of theſe 
Villains [] with their goods and chattels, was continued, 
and is frequently mentioned in grants from the crown. 
The heirs under wardſhip had this part of their eſtate 
ſecured to them by Magna charta [o]. The guardian 
was prohibited to commit any waſte HOMINUM aut rerum. 
It is moſt probable therefore that the Villani were treated 
in the ſame manner both under the Saxon and Roman 
governments; that they had a particular ſtock and pro- 
perty of their own, and at the ſame time took care of 
the Lord's eſtate, and were inſeparable from it. The 
Bordarii, as perſons of -rather more freedom, had their 
little cottages upon the waſte, parvis habitata mapalia 
zefis; and from theſe Bordarii and Villani came, after 
the Norman times, the Copyholders of {mall tenements 
at the will of the Lord. The rigour of their former ſer- 
vitude was, either by the dictates of humanity or religion, 
by degrees much ſoftened, and at laſt quite laid aſide. 
But the remains of it, in ſome form or other, continued 
much longer than is uſually imagined. I have [y] ſeveral 


[u] Vid. Somner's Gavelkind, p. 204. Seldeni not. in Eadmerum, p. 198. 
ct Cowel's Interpreter, voc. Team. 


[] Dr. Brady, in his verſion of this article of Magna charta, tranſlates 
cminum, Tenants, which gives us an idea very different from the true 
meaning. The learned author of the Obſervations upon the Statutes ſets 


it in a juſt light; z. e. that they were bondmen, diſpoſable at the will of the 
Lord. 


[p] Vide Biſhop Sherburne's Regiſter inter archiva Ciceſtrenſia. 
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inſtances of manumiſſion as late as the reign of king 


Henry the Eighth. 

Tur great ſurveys of the kingdom, made both by 
Alfred and William the Conqueror, were formed upon 
the Roman plan. Their rolls contained a particular of 
the eftates of every province down to perſons of the 
leaſt property in land. They are thus deſcribed in the 
Code []: 


« Quibus terrarum quantulacunque un qui in 
<« ſuis conſcripti locis libris cenſualibus detinentur.“ 

Paying great part of their rents in ſpecie, which con- 
tinued through all the ſeveral periods of the Saxon go- 
vernment, was the common practice among the Romans, 
countenanced, and even directed, by their laws. One 
of the Imperial reſcripts ſays, 


“ Domini [/] praediorum id, quod terra praeſtat, 
% accipiant; pecuniam non requirant, quam ruſtici 
c optare non audeant, niſi conſuetudo praedii hoc ex- 
« igat.“ 

I nave already obſerved that the cuſtom of having 
fairs and markets fixed by charter at particular places 
was taken from the Romans, who found it a neceſſary 
expedient for collecting ſome of their taxes. Corpo- 
rations, though they were perhaps eſtabliſhed a little ear- 
lier in France than England, came originally from the 
ſame quarter. The numerous claſſes of bodies cor- 
porate [5] in the Roman empire are well known. To 


[7] Cod. Juſtinian. lib. XI. tit. xIvil. $ 4. 
{7 ] Id. ibid. 
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unite ſeveral of theſe under one charter, and inveſt all 
the freemen and burgeſſes of the ſame city with an equal 
privilege, was a very ſmall and natural alteration, eſ- 
pecially in ſuch little diſtricts, as moſt of their cities and 
towns were at the time of granting their firſt charters, 
Tax Saxon letters, whatever has been ſaid to the con- 
trary, were undoubtedly the Roman alphabet [-] of the 
lower empire. Dr, Hickes and Mr. Wanley, more con- 
verſant in Saxon Mſſ. than any other perſons ever were, 
have put this beyond all diſpute, 
Tur cuſtom of having written laws was taken from 
the ſame people. Monteſquieu [2] obſerves, that, when 
the German nations ſubdued the Roman empire, they 
learned the uſe of letters, and, in imitation of the Ro- 
mans, wrote down their own uſages in Codes. Bede, 
who was born within leſs than a century after our 


[5] Cod. Theodoſ. De corporatorum urbis Romae et Alexandriae pri- 
vilegiis, lib. XIV. tit. ii. p. 145. et tit. xxvii. p. 273. 

[ { ] Hickes's Gram. Anglo-Saxon. p. 2, Wanley's Preface ad Catalogum 
Cod. Saxonicorum, and Gibſon's Camden, p. clxxviii. What Monſ. La 
Croze has advanced againſt this opinion is meer conjecture, “ literas ſuas 
“ Anglo-Saxones . . . . a Britannis accepifle; that the capitals were Roman, 
but the ſmaller letters were very different.“ See his Vindiciae veterum 
ſcriptorum, p. 88. &c. It is impoſſible to think that either the Britains cr 
Saxons ſhould be ridiculous enough to form two alphabets ſo different 
irom one another. The Britains, who had been for ſo many years a Ro- 
man province, could be no ſtrangers to their way of writing. But whencc- 
ſoever the Saxons came by the uſe of thoſe letters, the fact itſelf is un- 
queſtionable. The Roman capitals appear upon all their coins; and r. 
Wanley, who had read ſeveral inſtruments of the lower empire, written 
in the ſame hand as the ſmaller Saxon, could not be miſtaken, 

%; Spirit of Laws, lib. ii. p. 281. 
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firſt Saxon laws were enacted, and conſequently well 
acquainted with their ancient cuſtoms, does not ſcruple 
giving up the honour of his country in this reſpect, and 
approve their laudable imitation of a politer nation. He 


commends Aethelbirht for forming a body of laws by the 
advice of his nobles, juxta u] EXEMPLAR ROMANORUM, 


[ww] Bedae Hiſtoria eccleſiaſtica, p. 84. ed. Cant. Many other ancient 
cuſtoms of leſſer note were moſt probably owing to the ſame original. The 
FALDING-STOOL, a term uſed upon the moſt ſolemn occaſion, the coro- 
nation of our kings, and which none of the writers upon that late auſpicious 
ceremony have attempted to explain, was nothing more at firſt than the 
fella curtilis of the Romans: it was then the fο of Majeſty, the ſeat of their 
Conſuls, principal magiſtrates, and moſt auguſt perſonages, as appears by 
their coins; and was ſo formed, as to ſhut up together, a rFoLDING or 
FALDING-STOOL, Though the form of it has been long altered at court, yet 


the name was preſerved upon this ſolemnity, where ſeyeral other parts of 
the Imperial inſignia are retained, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
The ROMAN Pound. TABLES for computing the Roman 
Money. 


FTER all that has been faid about the Roman 
pound ever ſince the revival of polite learning, I 


find myſelf under a neceſlity of offering ſomething in 


ſupport of Mr. Greaves's eſtimate, which I have made 


uſe of, as a fort of ſtandard, for adjuſting and comparing 


the ancient weights. This is chiefly to obviate any 


exceptions, that might be taken to this account, from 


the calculations which have been ſince made by Meſlrs. 


Eiſenſchmid [a] and La Barre; which, though very 
ſingular, and as widely different as the premiſes from 
which they are taken, have in general been well re- 
ceived by the public, and met with conſiderable ap- 


probation, Mr. Eiſenſchmid's [ꝰ] opinion is, that the 


Roman pound was one quarter leſs than the Greek; 
but as, according to his computation, the Athenian 
Drachmae were a hundred to the pound, and the Conſular 
Denarii only eighty- four, theſe coins might paſs cur- 


[a] Joannis Caſpar Eiſenchmidii De ponderibus et menſuris &. diſqui- 
ſitio. Argentorati, 1737. Diſſertation ſur la livre Romaine par Monſ. De 
la Barre, en les Memoires de PAcademie des Inſcriptions et Belles lettres, 
tom. viii. p. 372. And Monſ. Crevier's Diſputatio brevis De ponderibus 
&c. in praefatione ad editionein Livii, p. Ixxiii. and Faber's Theſaurus, voc. 
SESTER TIUS, 


] Eiſenchmidii Diſauiſito, ut ſupra, p. 40. 45. 
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rently for one another, the Denarius not being quite one 
eighth leſs than the Drachma. But what is it that war- 
rants theſe concluſions? how are they to be eſtabliſhed 
as facts? Mr. Eiſenſchmid ſets out a little unfortunately, 
and reaſons from a Ong paſſage in Livy, which is 
thus repreſented. 

« Argenti [c] probi duodecim millia Attica talenta 
c dato intra duodecim annos penſionibus aequis: talen- 
«© tim ne minus pondo L1xxx Romanis ponderibus 
6 pendat.” 

FRom hence he concludes, that as eighty Roman 
Librae were equal to an Attic Talent of {ixty pounds, 
the Roman pound muſt be one fourth part leſs than the 
Attic: or, to reckon by coins [d], as 6000 Attic Drach- 
mae, of a hundred to the pound, made an Attic Talent, 
not leſs than 6720 Roman Denarii, of 84 to the pound, 
would be equal to it. The paſſage in Livy, from 
whence he draws ſuch ſtrange concluſions, had been 
corrected long before, from an authority equal, if not 
ſuperior, to Livy himſelf. Polybius [e] from whom 
Livy moſt probably took this article, is very clear in 
his account of it, that Antiochus was to pay twelve 
thouſand Talents dzyveis Aru dig, argenti Attici 
optimi; Attic Silver, not Attic Talents. The Romans, 
excellent at making treaties for their own advantage, 
fixed upon the Attic ſtandard for the fineneſs of the 

[c] Liv. Hiſtor. I. xxxviii. c. 38. 

[4] Eiſenſchmid, ut ſupra, p. 40. 

[e] Polybu Excerpt. Legat. p. 321, ed. Caſaub. 
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money, and upon the Egyptian Talent for the weight ; 
which was one fourth part heavier than the Attic. 
Antiochus muſt be very well acquainted with this Ta- 
lent, uſed probably as much in Syria | f }, as in Egypt; 
taken from the pound of ſixteen ounces, the ancient 
commercial pound of all theſe nations. This is all thar 
appears from this treaty, that the Roman nummuiary 


pound was one quarter leſs than that by which this 


payment was adjuſted; but, the point which Mr. Ei- 
ſenſchmid had in view, the proportion between the Greek 
and Roman pounds, is ſo far from being determined by 
this treaty, that it is not ſo much as alluded to in it. 

To ſupport this lame paſſage from Livy, and prove 
that ſeventy five Attic Drachmae were equal to the old 
Roman pound, he appeals to the moſt unexpected and 
ſurpriſing evidence imaginable, to two authors (if they 
muſt be reckoned as two) who expreſsly aſſert the con- 


trary. Theſe are Fannius and Priſcian, What the ſup- 


poſed Fannius fays is this : 


« Haec[g] major Latio libra eſt, gentique togatae 3 
Attica nam minor eſt. Ter quinque hanc denique drachmis 
« Et ter vicenis tradunt explerier unam.“ 


And Priſcian, as directly to the point: 
ce Libra Y] vel mina Attica, drachmae ſeptuaginta quin- 
« que. Libra vel mina Graia, drachmae nonaginta ſex.” 


[ f ] © Horum talentorum uſum in Syria, tam vicina Aegypto, frequentem 


* fuifle omnia ſuadent.” Gronov. De pec. vet. p. 143. — 
[g] Fannius, vel potius Priſcian, apud Graevii Antiq. Rom. vol. XI, 
p. 1694. 


[5] Priſcian, apud Gram. vet. vol. I. p. 1348. 
Qqq 2 WraT 
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War is it that theſe authors advance, but only this, 
that the Attic pound was different from the Greek, contain- 
ed ſeventy five Drachmae, and was about a quarter leſs 
than the Roman? But Mr. Eiſenſchmid, to avail himſelf 
of their authority, bad as it is, and which, as he truly 
ſays, does aliquid monſtri alere, inverts the evidence in 
the moſt arbitrary manner, and makes them ſpeak di- 
realy contrary to their own ſentiments. * Fannius and 
« Priſcian, ſays he, undoubtedly found [i] in ſome 
e ancient authors that ſeventy five Drachmae were equal 
«© to a Roman Libra; but having given a different eſti- 
mate of that pound, to ſave appearances, they imagined 
that this proportion muſt belong to ſome other pound, 
& or Libra, and ſo called it the Attic. But who ever 
heard of an Attic Libra? they could only mean, by 
© an Attic Libra, the Roman pound eſtimated in Attic 
&« coins.” Such are Mr. Eiſenſchmid's explanations of 
theſe two paſſages. But this, inftead of appealing to 
antiquity, is perverting it; though no art or violence 
whatſoever will force theſe authors into his ſentiments. - 
Had he given the whole paſſage, there had been no 
room for ſuch a wild conjecture; it had ſufficiently ex- 


[:] © Haud dubie in veterum ſcriptis invenerunt libram, ſcil. Romanam, 
* drachmis Atticis Lxxv aequalem eſſe, cui ex propriis hypotheſibus attribue- 
* runt paulo ante drachmas xcv1. Aliud itaque agere haud potuerunt, quam 
« fingere libram a Romana diverſam, Atticam nimirum. Quis vero unquam 
* inaudivit de libra Atticis uſitata, ſaltem ante Romanorum in Graecos impe- 
rium? Per libram igitur Atticam, non alia hic intelligenda eſt, quam Ro- 


* mana in drachmis Atticis aliove pondere Attico expreſſa.“ Eiſenſchmidius, 
ut ſupra, | 


plained 
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plained itſelf. Theſe are the lines immediately fol- 
lowing: 

* Accipe [4] praeterea patrio quam nomine Graii 

Md vocitant, noſtrique Minam dixere priores. 

«« Centum hae ſunt drachmae: quod fi decerpſeris illis 


« Quatuor, efficies hanc noſtram denique libram : 
Attica quae fict, ſi quartam dempſeris hinc, Mna. 


Nothing is plainer: if you take away the fourth part 


of the Greek pound, 1. e. twenty five Drachmae, it made 
the Attic. Inſtead of agreeing with Mr. Eiſenſchmid 
they aſſert the very contrary, and give us an eſtimate, 
which, like his, has no evidence to ſupport it, vis. that 
the Attic pound was one fourth part leſs than the Greek; 
not the Roman. This diſtinction between the Greek 
and Attic pounds was a meer fancy of Priſcian's, which, 
I believe, is no where elſe to be met with in any of the 


ancients. 
War Mr. Eiſenſchmid obſerves about the uſe of the 


word Libra is either not true, or not to his purpoſe. 


The Athenians perhaps might never uſe airez during 


the power and independency of their ſtate: but the 


words Mina, and Libra, like the weights they belonged 


to, paſſed for many ages as equivalent terms. Priſcian, 
in this very paſſage, when he is aſſigning the ſpecific 
weight to the Roman and Attic pounds, and making 
them ſo widely different, uſes both the words indiſ- 
criminately, He did not even then think it neceſſary 
to ſpeak with more preciſion, But the later writers 


T4] Fannius, ubi ſupra, p. 1694, 


about 
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about weights and meaſures, when all the liberties and 
even ſtates of Greece were ſunk under the Roman go- 
vernment, diftinguiſhed the Mina and Libra another 
way, making Mina fignify the commercial, and Libra 
the nummulary pound. But this was nothing to a 
more ancient uſage; when the expreſſions, like the ſums 
they ſpecifyed, paſſed currently for one another. Words 
are much more changeable than weights. 

Tu proportions, which Mr. Eiſenſchmid has aſſigned 
to the Denarius and Drachma, muſt be highly incon- 
venient in almoſt all commercial purpoſes: though the 
ſingle coins might often paſs with an original difference 
of almoſt one eighth in weight, yet when they were 
thrown into large ſums, it would be ridiculous to think 
they could have an eſtabliſhed and perpetual currency 
for one another. A hundred and twenty pounds in 
every thouſand would be too confiderable a diminution 
to be reckoned as equivalent in any accounts whatſo- 
ever: But even this proportion, which Mr. Eiſenſchmid 
hath fixed between the Denarius and Drachmae, is 
purely imaginary, or taken perhaps from ſome particular 
coins, which are in general no proofs of the regular 
and legal weight. Beſides, in making this eſtimate he 
miſtook the nominal Greek pound for the real, and ſup- 
poſed that an hundred Drachmae were coined out of 
it, during that long intercourſe with Rome. But this 
is contrary to the expreſs teſtimony of thoſe ancients, 
who gave the moſt attention to the difference of weights 
and meaſures, and were conſequently the beſt judges 
in 
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in ſuch queſtions. The phyſicians, who preſcribed by 
the nummulary weights, muſt, above all others, be moſt 
exact in obſerving their proportions, Scribonius Largus 
repreſents it, as quite indifferent whether you preſcribed 
either by the Denarius, or the Drachma; * Erit [4] 
* nota denarii unius, pro Graeca drachma; aeque enim 
in libra denarii octoginta quatuor apud nos, quot 
« drachmae apud Graecos incurrunt.” This ſhews that 
the coins muſt be very nearly equal: Celſus and Pliny 
ſay the very ſame thing. This is their account: © Grae- 
ci] pondera medicamentorum ad drachmas redi- 
„ gunt; quae quia ad denarium conveniunt (Lxxx1v 
«enim in libram incurrunt) pro nota Graecae drachmae 
e notam denarii poſui, et ad ejus pondus drachmas 
{© redegi.” © Drachma [] Attica (fere enim Attica ob- 


[4] Edit. Patavii, 1655. Scribonius was ſo much a Roman, that he pre- 


ſcribed always by the Denarius, Victoriatus, and Quadrans. He never men- 
tions the Drachma, but in this addreſs to his patron Calliſtus. Is it not a 
matter of ſome pleaſantry to ſee Gronovius accuſe him for not writing Latin 
correctly, becauſe he ſaid pondo dua in his preſcriptions? He was the fa- 
vourite court-phyſician, attended the emperor Claudius into Britain, and 
mentions ſome occurrences in that voyage, cum Britanniam peteremus cum 
DEO ro Caeſare. This infamous manner of adulation began as early as 
the beginning-of the Roman empire; and this is one evidence, among others, 
that the appellation of domus divina for the Imperial family began long be- 
fore the time where the late Mr. Profeſſor Ward (in his Remarks upon the 
Chicheſter Inſcription in Horſley's Britannia Romana, p. 338.) was diſpoſed 
to place it. We have the very words in Statius's Proem to the fifth Book 


of his Silvae : © Latus omne divinae domus ſemper demereri pro mea medi- 


e ocritate connitor.” Edit. Markland, p. 131. 
JJ] Celſi Epiſtola ad Natalem. 
Un] Plin. Hiſt. Nat. vol. II. lib. xxi. p. 263. et lib. xxxi. p. 627. And 
therefore, when Pliny ſays, © Mna, quam noſtri Minam vocant, pendet drach- 
Ny ce {crvatione 
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“ ſervatione medici utuntur) denarii argentei habet 
c pondus .. . . cum juſtum fit IxxxiV e libris ſignari.“ 
Galen [n] likewiſe has obſerved, that this was the prac- 
tice of the ancient phyſicians, and is certain, that in his 
own time the Denarius and Drachma were but different 
names for the ſame weight. 25 

Hence it was, that, in all payments whatſoever, it 
was the ſame thing whether you reckoned by the De- 
narius or Drachmae ; they paſſed conſtantly in exchange 
as coins of the ſame value from - one to a hundred mil- 
lions. Gronovius has cleared up this matter beyond all 
diſpute, and had reaſon to ſay, probat [o] hoc con- 
<« ſpiratio Graecorum et Romanorum omnium, quotquot 
« ſunt quibus Latinam pecuniam ad Graecam, Grae- 
« camque ad Latinam, redigere uſus fuit.“ 

Wirgour this evidence of the number of coins ſtruck 
in the pound, nothing could have been done to any pur- 
poſe about determining the weight of the ancient Greek 
and Roman pounds. All calculations made from an hun- 
dred Denarii or Drachmae to the pound would have led 
us into endleſs difficulties, and produced nothing but con- 
fuſion, We reſt therefore this principal point, the num- 
ber of coins in the Greek and Roman pounds, upon their 
authority, Hence it follows, farſt, that the ancient pounds, 


* mas Atticas centum.” vol. II. p. 263. or Pollux, Mid d wap Ab exo 
e Jeux nos Arliclg. vol. II. P. 1025. 1068; this is to be underſtood of the 


nominal nummulary pound, which paſſed, in both theſe governments, at an 
hundred Denaru or Drachmae. 


[2 ] Galen, De compoſ. medic. xl Y, lib. iii. c. 3. 
. ] De pec. vet. p. 91, and Taylor's Marmor Sandvicenſe, p. 27. 


of 
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of an hundred Denarii and Drachmae, were merely no- 
minal, introduced for the eaſe and advantage of trade; 
ſecondly, that the Denarius and Drachma, during the 
Conſular and part of the Imperial government, were only 
ſeven in the ounce. They began to leſſen under Nero: 
What wp ſays of the Aurei is equally true of the filver 
coins; “ paullatim principes imminuere pondus.” But 
there is no certain account that they came to eight in the 
ounce, till an hundred years after Nero, till Galen's time. 


A Drachma has ever ſince been reckoned as the eighth 


part of the ounce, and probably p] was ſo ſome time be- 
fore, The word Drachma was adopted, becauſe the 
Greek phyſicians were in the higheſt repute at Rome, and 
theirs the moſt faſhionable way of preſcribing; they eſta- 


bliſhed it as a weight, becauſe the Denarius was not long 


after applied to coins of a lower claſs, and loſt its former 
eſtimate, 

As theſe facts are certain, they enable us to make fur- 
ther concluſions. Hence the age and authority of ſome 
ancient writers upon this ſubject may be determined. 
Thoſe verſes, which have been ſo often aſcribed to Fan- 
nius, cannot belong to the old Rhemnius Fannius Palae- 
mon, becauſe they were not written till after this altera- 
tion in the coins, when the Drachma or Denarius was 
certainly reduced to eight i in the ounce; which was not 
ſo early as Claudius's reign. This fragment of a poem was 
at firſt diſcovered among Priſcian's works, and was gene- 


rally thought to be his: Aſcribing it to old Palaemon was 


[ 2] Galen, ut ſupra, l. viii. c. 3. 
Rrr a fancy 
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a fancy of Politian's. Sentiments ſo uniformly ſingular, 
fo different from all the other ancient authors, muſt be 
the work of the ſame hand. By comparing: theſe verſes 
with the treatiſe De ponderibus et menſuris, there is no 
making any other concluſion. Every reader muſt ſee, 
that varying the manner of writing does not always con- 
ceal the author; that it is the ſame Priſcian, whether in 
verſe or proſe. 

Tux reſpectable appearance of two ſuch authors as Pa- 
laemon and Priſcian, mutually ſupporting theſe ſentiments, 
has occaſioned many dithculties in theſe enquiries : But, 
by reducing them to a ſingle evidence, what is ſaid will 
be examined with leſs ceremony and more diſpatch. The 
great thing, which Priſcian here advances, is, That, during 
the long and frequent intercourſe between Rome and 
Greece, the Mina Attica was one quarter leſs than the 
Roman Libra. But, ſenſible that he was advancing a 
paradox, he ſets out with a proper caution, and ſays, 
Meceſſarium [q] exiſtimavi, ad confirmanda ſupradicta, 
a diverſis auctoribus de bis dicta ſubjicere, The au- 
thors he appeals to are authors of the firſt claſs, Livy 
and Seneca. Of the three paſſages from Livy, the laſt 
has been already examined, viz. © Talentum ne minus 
«« pondo &c.“ and it appears to have no ſort of relation 


to the point in queſtion, the proportion between the 
Roman and Attic pounds. 


[q] Gramm. Vet. vol. I. p. 1348. 


Tat 
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Tun ſecond is certainly much more to the purpoſe, 
whatever is the true reading. “ Signati [7] argenti 
« octoginta quatuor millia fuere Atticorum; tetradrach- 
« mum vocant; trium fere denariorum in ſingulis ar- 
ce genti eſt pondus.” The concluſion which he makes 
from hence is very obvious; that if three Roman De- 
narii were equal to an Attic Tetradrachm, the Denarius 
muſt be one fourth larger than the Drachma, 7. e. the 
Denarius -containing twenty Scruples, the Drachma 
eighteen, But this argument, like the former, depends 
upon the authority of that reading, which is here re- 
preſented; and which, if you would make Livy con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, muſt be given up. This appears 
from the very paragraph, which Priſcian had juſt before 
quoted from Livy, where, mentioning the incredible 
number of Roman citizens delivered from ſlavery upon 
Quintius's return to Italy, he adds, 

« Multitudinis [s] eorum argumentum fit, quod Po- 
e lybius ſcribit centum talentis eam rem Achaeis ſtetiſſe, 
< quum quingenos denarios pretium in capita, quod 
c redderetur dominis, ſtatuiſſent. Mille enim ducentos 
« ea ratione Achaia habuit.“ | 

Hex it is evident, as Gronovius [?] and others have 


ſhewn long ago, that Livy tranſlates the wey]azooiag Jexy- 
uag of Polybius by quingenos denarios, and that 6000 
Denarii were the very ſame ſum as 6090 Drachmae, 


[r] Liv. Hiſt. I. xxxiv. c. 52. 


[Li] Id. I. xxxiv. c. 50. 
1 Gronov. De pec. vet. p. 101. 133. 
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which were undoubtedly the true Attic Talent. For 
if 7200 (the number of {laves redeemed in Achaia only), 
is multiplyed by 500, the number of Denarii allowed 
for each of them, the whole will be 600,000 Denarii ; 
which divided by a hundred, the number of Talents 
it coſt the Achaeans, will leave juſt 6000 Denarii to 
every Talent. This calculation proves that this paſſage 
in Livy is very correct, that there can be no error in 
the eſtimate, and conſequently in aſſerting that he cer- 
tainly looked upon the Denarius and Drachmae as 
equivalent coins. It is a little ſtrange that Priſcian ſhould 
not ſee the inconſiſtency of the two paragraphs he 
appealed to, that one of them muſt be wrong. To make 
Livy's. ſentiments conſiſtent, - and agreeable to the uni- 
verſal ſuffrage of all the ancient writers (except Priſcian), 
and I believe, I might ſay, of all the ancient Tetra- 
drachms now remaining, it is neceſſary that the former 
paragraph ſhould be corrected. Mr. Greaves [] very 
juſtly faid, © I ſhould correct the copies, by the coins, 
« and inſtead of 111 fere denariorum make it thus, 1v 
c fere denariorum: where the figure v being reſolved 
« into two lines, and being left a little open (or leſs 
cc legible) at bottom, might be eaſily taken by the ſcribe 
« for the figure 111.“ Fere, in this place, is not what 
Monſ. Crevier ſays, paene or propemodum, almoſt ; as if 
Livy was giving an exact eſtimate of their weight; but it 
ſignifies plerumgue, that for the moſt part, or in general, 
they weighed four Denarii, allowing, what muſt ne- 
1 Roman Denarios, p. 83. 


ceſſarily 
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ceflarily happen, that many of them had loſt ſomething 
of their weight. It is plain therefore that Priſcian in 


appealing to Livy, appealed to an evidence againſt him- 
ſelf; and he will be found to ſucceed no better with 


Seneca, All that Priſcian makes Seneca ſay (for the 


paſſage [w] is carcleſsly and incorrealy quoted, the ſon 
inſtead of the father) is that viginti [x] quatuor ſeſtertia, 


i. e. talentum Atticum PARVUM, 24,000 Seſterces were 
6000 Denarii, or the true Attic Talent. And who ever 


ſaid the contrary? Parvum indeed is not in Seneca, 


Gronovius, who was perſuaded, that this Attic Talent 
was the Talentum magnum, rejects it very juſtly, as an 


interpolation. Quoting in authors what was never there 
is certainly a moſt unjuſtifiable practice. But the point 


was of no moment; for this nummulary Talent was 
certainly leſs than the commercial, though neither 
Seneca nor Priſcian had ever made any ſuch diſtinction. 
But the principal error in Priſcian is of another ſort : 


the Attic Talent was ſixty pounds, and if the pound 
conſiſted only of 75 Drachmae, their talent would only 


be 75 times 60, or 4500 Drachmae ; not 6000, at which 
the Attic Talent is always rated. This paſſage there- 
fore, like that in Livy, proves that the Athenian and 


[w] © Error memoriae Priſciani, aut certe librariorum, qui ex decimo 
« epiltolarum L. S2necae petiere, quod petitum ex libro decimo Controver- 


« ſiarum Marci.” Gronov. De pec. vet. p. 100. 
[ x ] © Aſinius, qui bellum cum omnibus Atticis gerebat, cum donaret illi 


« Caeſar talentum, in quo xxl ſeſtertia ſunt, Athenienſium more, i wp4&, . 


** Eno, &pthe, dn jan Arle F.“ Controv. I. x. Cont. 5. quae inſcribitur Pa- 
RHASII PROMETHEUS, 


: 
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Roman pounds were equivalent, and their coins of the 
lame value. 

Bur though the authorities, which Prifcian has fo 
unluckily appealed to, decide 'the point againſt him; 
yet I have ſo much regard for his credit, as to believe, 
that he had met with an Attic pound of ſeventy odd 
Drachmae; but whether /evenzy-five, ſeventy- three, or 
feventy-two, may be a queſtion. Plutarch [ ſays, that 
Solon raiſed the Mina Attica to a hundred Drachmae, 
which before his time conſiſted only of /evenzy-three. 
The editors of Plutarch have not obſerved, that any of 
the Mſſ. differ, as to the number here ſpecifyed : but 
Scaliger [2], and Rualdus [a] giving too much credit 
to Priſcian, are for correcting Plutarch by his authority; 
and Rualdus went ſo far as to ray, „ dixerat, vel certe 
« dicere debuerat EJopizoJa wie: Hotoman [5], in 
a more reaſonable way of thinking, is for correcting both 
Plutarch and Priſcian, by reading £%ujxoa Jo 3 which 
was moſt probably right. For the ancients, in ſtriking 
their coins, uſually made them aliquot or even parts of 
their pound. Thus the Drachmae at ſix in the ounce 
were ſeventy two in the pound; at ſeven in the ounce, 
eighty four; at eight, ninety fix in the pound, The Attic 
Mina therefore, before Solon, conſiſted of ſeventy two 


[5] 'Exaoy J i roinot * 77 ur wörter Led N 1b. J Plu- 
arch. in Solon. vol. I. p. 189. edit. Bryan. 


[2] Scaliger, De re nummaria, p. 33. edit. Plantin. 
[4] Rualdi Animadverſiones in Plutarchum ad finem tom. I. p. 40. 
[DL] Hotoman, De re nummaria, p. 156, edit. 1589. 


Drachmae, 
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Drachmae, or ſix in the ounce. They were poſſibly 
at that time only laminae argenti, ſmall and long pieces 
of ſilver, which, agreeably to the original meaning of 
the word Drachma, might be graſped in the hand. 


Sperlingius [e] imagines, that Solon was the firſt perſon, 


that coined money at Athens. Plutarch [4] was cer- 
tainly miſtaken, who aſcribes it to. Theſeus. There is 
nothing in Homer, who lived ſo.long after Theſeus, that 
has the leaſt appearance that the Greeks knew any thing 
of coining money in his time. When or where it firſt 
began is very uncertain. But whatever was the form 
of the Athenian money,. we. need not ſcruple to ſay that, 
before Solon, it conſiſted of ſeventy two Drachmae in 
the pound, which, by his. celebrated cνjHM e, he al- 
tered to a hundred. Plutarch refines much upon this 
popular ordinance;. that it was for this reaſon called 
oeiodyheis, becauſe by this means the heavy weight of 
the people's debts was removed; that it relieved the 


poor without injuring the rich. This, I own, is a little 


beyond my apprehenſion; it is taking ſuch a ſtep as 
was ſcarce poſſible for all Solon's wiſdom to effect. The 
moſt ſenſible. account, which Plutarch has given of 


this matter, is. Androtion's opinion, that the debtors 


were by this means enabled to pay their intereſt with more 
eaſe, This is credible. enough: for if the original ſti- 
pulation was to pay ſo many Drachma's intereſt in pro- 


[e] Sperlingius, De nummis non cuſis, p. 123. 
{ 4 ] Exec 5 x vous fav iſxapates, 1 di roy Mag ab H, N dic Tos M 
reclnyoy, 1 wpos Ytααi, rag we rag Weaparanuy, Plutarch. Theſeus, p. 23. 
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portion to the ſum; when the coins were reduced, 
though the contra& was literally obſerved, the ſum was 


leſs. However this was, I do not queſtion but ſeveral 


of Solon's popular conſtitutions were included under 


this term, o&ody0za* this was reckoned as the Era of 


their commencement; and among the reſt that great 
inſtance of humanity, en} roi owpao: prdeva Onvitery, that 


they were not at liberty to ſeize their perſons, ſo as to 
make them ſlaves. But whatever popular ordinances might 


be included under this general term oz:o4y0::x, one of 


them ſeems not to be very well explained in Plutarch's 
account, which, without having recourſe to metaphor 
and refinement, might have been eaſily done. Solon 


raiſed the pound from ſeventy two Drachmae to a hun- 


dred, i. e. he introduced a nominal pound inſtead of a 
real one. For that the Athenian pound had no more 
than eighty four Drachmae coined out of it for many 
ages afterwards, appears by the evidence already given: 


it appears as ſtrongly by the Roman pound. For the 
Romans, from the very beginning of their coining ſilver, 


accommodated themſelves to the Grecian practice, made 
a mutual currency between the coins of both nations: 


their pound in weight was certainly only eighty four 
Denarii, in tale always a hundred. Solon therefore who 


eſtabliſhed this cuſtom of paying an hundred Drachmae 


to the pound, introduced a nominal pound, inſtead of 
having recourſe to the ſcale. This was a real cιEE& bela, 
what the word literally implies, ſhaking off the weight. 
This new ordinance gave a mercantile people much 


greater 


greater eaſe and diſpatch in tranſacting buſineſs ; made a 
large proviſion for any want of weight or fineneſs in 
their coins, and was of courſe eaſily and univerſally ad- 
mitted, This, moſt probably, is one reaſon for that ob- 
ſervation, which Xenophon makes in his Ii [e]. To 
encourage all foreign traders, he obſerves, that, in caſe 
they refuſed to export the Athenian goods in return for 
their own, by receiving filver in exchange for them, they 
would receive more than they did ancitenTLy, what 
would paſs for more than they took it for at Athens, 
Tux real Attic pound, whether before or after Solon, 
whether it conſiſted of ſeventy-two or eighty-four Drach- 
mae, was the very ſame. This new regulation added 
ſomething to the value, greatly improved their traffic, 
both upon that account and this more expeditious method 
of payment. Priſcian's diſtinction between the Mina 
Attica and Graia; his eſtimate of the old Attic pound, 


being ſo much leſs in weight, as it was in the number of 


Drachmae which were coined out of it, are opinions taken 
up without evidence, equally groundleſs and imaginary. 
So much deference was due to theſe ancient writers, as 
to give their miſtakes, whether owing to the tranſcribers 
or the authors themſelves, a more particular examination. 
But I ſhall not think it neceſſary to attend Monſieur La 
Barre ſo minutely through all the parts of his elaborate 
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Diſſertation upon metrical and ſcale-pounds ; but ſo far 
only as they relate immediately to the preſent queſtion, 
After ſo many attempts for diſcovering the true weight 
of the Roman pound, the thoughts of ſtarting a new 
principle, that would ſolve all the old difficulties, was a 
pleaſure not to be reſiſted. He indulged himſelf in it; 
and, in a nation not averſe to novelties, it ſucceeded. 
Monſicur Crevier has adopted his concluſions, honoured 
them with a place in his edition of Livy [/], and given 
an abſtract of them at the end of his Preface, as the only 
proper way of eſtimating the Roman pound. The whole 
of what Monſieur La Barre has advanced depends entirely 
upon the eſtabliſhment of this new principle, and the 
conſequences which he has drawn from it, which are 
given us in this order. Firſt [g, he obſerves (what is 
not ſtrictly true) * that the common eſtimate of the Ro- 
«© man pound was ſupported only by the Congius, as a 
<« metrical vaſe, which certainly contained ten pounds in 
« weight ; that this was taken as a fundamental prin- 
« ciple, confirmed by the authority of Fannius, Feſtus, 
&« Priſcian, and even the inſcription upon the vaſe itſelf. 
« But, if this proves to be a miſtake; if an opinion, 
« ſcemingly ſo well ſupported, ſhould deſerve no credit, 
© how cautious ſhould we be in not truſting to appear- 
e ances, in letting nothing paſs without the moſt ſcrupu- 
« Jous examination, though it had in it many of the faireſt 


/] Preface to his edition of Livy, p. Ixxiii. Paris, 1735. 


[g] La Barre's Diſſertation, tom. VIII, de les Memoires de PAcademie des 
Inſcriptions et Belles lettres, p. 376. 


ce marks 
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« marks of truth! for that this univerſally received opi- 
© nion was not true, might be proved by the infallible 
« teſtimony of ancient writers.” After ſuch an open- 
Ing, we have reaſon to expect nothing leſs than demon- 
ſtration, and theſe are the premiſes upon which it is 
formed. He begins with a very precarious, not to ſay 
groundleſs [4], obſervation. That there was at Rome 
ce two different pounds, one for weighing dry goods, the 
other for meaſuring liquids; theſe were called the 
ce metrical and ſcale pounds, each of them conſiſting of 
ce twelve ounces, and each ounce of eight Drachms: 


« that the metrical vaſes were ſo well adjuſted, that they 


ce diſcovered not only the quantity, but the real weight 
of the liquors contained in them: but as liquors dif- 
« fered much in their ſpecific gravity, it was neceſſary 
ce to have ſome fixed ſtandard, by which the weight 
c contained in theſe metrical veſſels might be exactly 
«© known. One would have imagined, that the eaſieſt 
« and moſt obvious method had been, to have taken 
one of the moſt common liquids, either wine or water, 
“for this purpoſe, and fixed this metrical ſtandard by 
their weight, But the Romans were of a different 
ce opinion; they made choice of oil; the veſſel that 


c contained a pound of oil was made a ſtandard meaſure 


ce for all other liquors. Galen [i] often mentions it in 


DJ La Barre, ut ſupra, p. 277. 
[2] Egi 3 J wap ard ulręgr, 4 TO k A,S Halter. De compoſit. med. xl Ying 
1. iii. c. 3. Thy Tz Hals xanumivlu Argan, nv di F ualeldfpnpies Kepairwy Hilti. 


Ibid. I. vi. p. 398. edit. Baſil. 
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ce in this light, e pound by which we meaſure oil, the 
ce hound called the oil-pound; and ſays, that the weight 
& of the oil contained in any one of theſe metrical veſſels 
ce was to the ſcale-pound as ten [&] is to twelve: the 
ce joint authorities of Fannius and Galen put this out of 


all doubt. If the Romans therefore only knew the 


ce difference there was in the ſpecific gravity of oil and 
ce wine, which was eaſily known, and then allowed to 


© be as nine to ten, the weight of wine contained in 


ce any one of theſe metrical oil veſſels would be eaſily 
ce determined by this proportion.“ 
Arrzx all this apparatus he comes to the Congius, 


where all theſe premiſes are to produce that demon- 


ſtration we begin ſo impatiently to expect. It is clear, 
ce ſays he, from Fannius [I], that the Congius contained 


nine metrical oil-pounds: For as the Sextarius con- 


te tained a pound and a half of oil, the Congius, which 


was fix Sextarii, muſt contain nine pounds. But 


te theſe were only metrical, not ſcale- pounds, as is evident 
from other inſtances. Hence it follows, that the 
„ Congius contains only nine metrical pounds, which 
« were in weight but feven pounds, fix ounces. The 
ec fame Congius filled with wine, according to the pro- 
<« portion already given, would contain only eight pounds, 


four ounces, fcale-weight; i. e. an hundred oufees, 


not an hundred and twenty, as is commonly thought, 


[+] BaMopor©- paliy emoooy ixe4 raljudu 13 Bapus, de 5 T gala, dia A ſyiac 
Wo Ta; fps T2 ai ie. De compoſit. med. xdlz yim, I. vi. p. 398, ed. Baſil. 
L/ Priſcian, apud Graev. Antiqq. Rom. vol. XI. p. 1349+ 
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<« But, after all this, he confeſſes, that there was one 
te difficulty to be got over, occaſioned by the inſcription 
© on the Congius, and enforced by ſeveral ancient au- 
c thoritiess How could this Congius be ſaid to con- 
e tain ten pounds, when, if filled with either water, 
* wine, or oil (the true eſtabliſhed ſtandard), or any 
ce other liquid whatſoever, it could not poſſibly hold ten, 
either metrical or ſcale-pounds.” This, I muſt own, 
ſeems to be a difficulty; but the objection was, in his 
opinion, eaſily removed by ſaying, that it contained as 
much wine, as was equal to ten metrical pounds of oil; 
and upon this account might be rightly eſtimated, as a 
ten pound meaſure. The concluſion therefore which he 


draws from all this variety of very precarious ſuggeſtions 


is this, “that the Congius really contained an hundred 


e ounces, ſcale-weight ; not an hundred and twenty, as is 


* commonly imagined.” Then he adds *© that Monf. 
« Azout n], making a very accurate experiment upon 
ce this very Congius with ſpring water, found it to con- 
ce tain an hundred and eight ounces, ſeven groſſes, and 


« forty eight French grains. But fpring water is heavier | 


than wine, and the capacity of the veſſel ſomething 


ce enlarged by the ruſt eating away ſomething from the 
c inſide. Monf. Azout's eſtimate was rather too high; 


« making therefore the proper deductions, the pro- 


ee portion between the Roman and Paris pound would 


be as twelve Paris ounces to twelve and a half, or, 


[1] Diſſertation ſur la livre Romaine, ut ſupra. 
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« reduced to the Engliſh way of reckoning, the Roman 
ce pound would be 5800 Troy grains, almoſt an ounce 
« and quarter more than Mr. Greaves's eſtimate,” A 
conſiderable difference; but I am not ſo much ſurpriſed 
at the difference between theſe eſtimates, as at his extra- 
ordinary talents for traverſing and confounding all the 
ancient rules and methods for diſcovering the old Roman 
pound, and extracting evidence out of nothing. For what 
an imaginary proceſs is here? What nice arithmetical pro- 
portions aſſigned, purely for the ſake of weighing a ſhadow ? 
What a labyrinth muſt we go through, to be able to ex- 
plain P. x. upon a common metrical veſſel? That it was 
not ten pounds of any one liquid whatſoever, but held as 
much of one ſort of liquor as were equal to ten pounds 
of another? Can we believe, that the Roman people 
formed their metrical veſſels upon ſuch principles, or 
tranſacted ſome of the moſt common buſineſs of life, ſuch as 
buying oil, and wine, and vinegar, by adjuſting the pro- 
portion that one liquid bore to another in its ſpecific gra- 
vity? Alas! they knew almoſt nothing of this matter ; 
they had given ſo little attention to this kind of diſquiſi- 
ſitions, that they very probably bought and ſold all their 
liquors from the ſame metrical vaſe, made originally for a 
pound. For all that appears from Galen is this: But it 
is ſuch an appearance as utterly overthrows all Monſ. La 
Barre has advanced. Galen found, by making experi- 
ments upon the metrical vaſes and ſcale-weights, that the 
metrical oil pound, or the horn made uſe of for meaſuring 
oil at Rome, was one ſixth part leſs in weight than their 

Libra- 
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Libra. But this metrical horn [] was divided into twelve 
parts or ounces like the Libra, and each of theſe diviſions 
was commonly ſuppoſed to be equal to an ounce, ſcale- 
weight; they paſſed for ſuch in this eſtimate, He 
thought, therefore, this diſcovery worth mentioning, that 
it might be of uſe in his profeſſion, eſpecially to a people 
where the uſe of oil was one part of their conſtant regi- 
men. The tradeſmen had no objection to this ſhort 
meaſure; it was perhaps a cuſtom long eſtabliſhed : But 
the phyſician thought it requiſite to interpoſe ſome cau- 
tion; that, in preſcribing oil, they ought to diſtinguiſh 
by what ounces they preſcribed, whether the ſcale-ounce, 
or what was called the twelfth part of their metrical 


pound, worteov [0] rde ne,, N 7% ralund;. This is all 
that can be proved from Galen, all that he has ſaid. 


Nox is there the leaſt foundation for ſaying that, in 
meaſuring liquids, the oil-meaſure was always the legal 


ſtandard. It is ſo far from being true, that the very con- 


trary is eſtabliſned by one of their ancient laws: Oil is 
not ſo much as mentioned in it. The Plebiſcitum pre- 


ſerved in Feſtus, and made by two Tribunes of the Silian 
family, A. U. Dix, is a demonſtration that wine was fixed 


111 Mirogn, 5 e F bauer Hillpzos, Lr deaths Aaeslcale W (Auras eig lien 16, 
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poſed to be equal, appears by „ TROY of inſtances. Thus, 'ExCanis thais 


Air lig PoHhαα Blyigy lia tu pogble, omep igiv du 4 Tz tau. De com- 
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upon at Rome, as the metrical ſtandard for all liquids. 
I ſhall give it at large, becauſe it will determine ſome 
other important points in this queſtion, beſides the ſtand- 
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ard-meaſure for liquids : | 


EX PONDERIBVS[p] PVBLICES 
QVIBYS HAC TEMPESTATE POPVLVS OETIER SOLET, 
VTEI COAEQVENTVR SINE D. M. 
QVADRANTAL VINEI OCTOGINTA PONDO SIET, 
CONGIVS VINEI DECEM P. SIET, 
SEX SEXTARII CONGIVS SIET. VINET, 

DVO DE QVINQVAGINTA SEXTARIL QVADRANTAL SIET vINEI, 
SEXTARIVS AEQVVS CVM ARIDORVM SEXTARTO SIET, 
SEXDECIMQVE LIBRAE IN MODIO SIENT. 
SIQVIS MAGISTRATVS ADVERSVS HAEC D. M. PONDERA, 
MODIOSQVE, VASAQVE PVBLICA MODICA, MINORA, MAIORAVE, 


Lo 


_ FAXIT, IVSSITVE FIERI, DOLVMVE ADDVIT, QVO EA 


FIANT, EVM QVIS VOLET MAGISTRATVS MVLTARE, 
VTEI DVM MINORE PATRIS FAMILIAS TAXAT, LICETO, 
SIVE QVIS IN SACRVM IVDICARE VOLVERIT, LICETO. 


Is it not evident from hence, that the Roman meaſure 


for liquids was the wine-meaſure ? that this meaſure was 


at frſt adjuſted and determined by the ſcale-pound, and 


conſequently that no diſtinction was intended by their 


laws, between the metrical and ſcale-pounds ? They were 
.originally both the ſame; this was a ruled caſe, as appears 


from Priſcian, Galen, and others of that faculty : Priſcian 
ſays | [9], | 


L]; Feſtus, in Publica pondera, and the corrections in the notes. 


[9] Priſcian, ut ſupra, Graev. Antiqq. Roman, tom. XI. p. 1349 
| 6 Illud 
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&« Tllud praeterea tecum cohibere memento, 

4 Finitum pondus varios ſervare liquores. 

&« Nam librae, ut memorant, beſſem ſextarius addit, 

e Seu puros pendas latices, ſeu dona Lyvel: 

« Addunt ſemiſſem librae liventis olivae.“ . 


Here the very ſame proportions are obſerved as in the Si- 
lian law. The Sextarius held /ibram et beſſem, or twenty 
ounces of wine; and conſequently ſix Sextarii were congius 
vinei, an hundred and twenty ounces, or ten ſcale-pounds. 
In meaſuring oil, the ſame Sextarius held only libram et 
mi ſſem, eighteen ounces; i. e. was one ounce in ten leſs, 
and the Congius of courſe held only nine pounds of oil | 
inſtead of ten. But the pound by which Priſcian, as well } 
as Galen, eſtimates theſe veſſels is the Libra, the Scale, not ö 
the Metrical, pound. They ſay nothing of a legal Me- 
trical vaſe, or pound for liquids, one ſixth part leſs than 
the Libra. This is. meerly imagination; there is no 
colour in any ancient authorities for this diſtinction. 
Had Galen known of any Metrical pound different from 
the Libra, eſtabliſhed by their laws, he had never given 
that caution to the faculty, or aſſigned that reaſon, which 
immediately follows this obſervation, hat the Scale-pound A 
determined the weight of bodies; the Metrical, only the 1 
contents, or quantity of ſpace they Hlled. After all Monſ. 

La Barre's appeals to Galen, there is not a word ſaid of 

oil's being the ſtandard for meaſuring liquids; he only 

obſerves the great defect inthe horns by which it was re- 

tailed at the ſhops. For had oil been meaſured by the ſame 


pound-yefſel which was uſed for wine, there ought to have | 1 
Pare: been = 
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been above ten ounces and three quarters in it; oil being 
only one ninth, and not one fixth leſs in weight than 
wine. As therefore, neither of theſe aſſertions have any 
ſort of foundation, nothing can be done with them 
towards determining the weight of the Roman pound; 
or towards any other purpoſe whatſoever. But by com- 
paring the weight contained in theſe Metrical vaſes, the 
Congius, Sextarius, &c. by the eſtimates of them given in 
very diſtant ages, i. e. from the tribuneſhip of the two Silii 
down to Priſcian, for above ſeven hundred years at leaſt, 
we have a ſtrong preſumption, that the Roman Libra 
was the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, during all that 
period. Wine, the ſtandard. meaſure, for liquids, could 
alter little or nothing in its. weight, and therefore the 
Roman pound muſt be the ſame; there could be no al- 
teration, unleſs all their meaſures of capacity were 
altered along with. it, from the Ligula to the Culleus, that 
is, from the forty- eighth part of a pint to almoſt one 
hundred and forty four gallons; theſe meaſures having 
always the ſame proportion to each other, and conſe- 
quently to the ſame pound. 

Hencs likewiſe we may as. certainly conclude, that 
there was no difference in the nummulary pound, as 
Monſ. La Barre [r] ſuppoſes, whether eighty-four or 
ninety- ſix Denarii were ſtruck out of it. There was 
indeed a difference of one ſeyenth in the coins, and al- 
moſt one ſixth in the nominal pound, which ſoon after 
this leſſening of the Denarii was ſcarce ever mentioned. 


[7] Diſſertation ſur la livre Romaine, ut ſupra, p. 374, 375. 


As 
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As this expedient of Monſ. La Barre's for diſcovering 
the weight of the Roman Libra ſerves only to embarraſs 
all the former enquiries upon this ſubject, and proves 
nothing, a ſhort review of thoſe principles, which in- 
duced Villalpandus, Mr. Greaves, &c. to conclude that 
the Roman pound was always the ſame it is at preſent, 
may ſerve to place this matter in a clearer light. 

Tun methods made uſe of for diſcovering the weight 
of the old Roman Libra were chiefly [s] theſe; heir 
coins, their concave meaſures, and the old pounds now 
remaining. | 

Tas coins had a very plauſible appearance; the num- 
ber of them, that was ſtruck in the ounce at different 
times, was well known. The experiment was eaſy, there 
was nothing more to do, but to weigh them. But as 


eaſy as this appears to be, weighing the Roman coins 


[5] Some other methods have been made uſe of for this purpoſe; as 
weighing the ſeeds of the Siliquae or Lupins abroad, which were eſti- 
mated at a certain number in the ſcruple. For thus Priſcian: 

«© Semina ſex alli filiquis latitantia curvis 
« Attribuunt ſcriplo.. . . 
| | .. < triſtesve Iupinos 
% Bis dus | 
But here the difference of ſoils and ſeaſons in the ſame country would make 


ſome difference in the weight; and the leaſt miſtake in ſetting out, when 
you began your compuration from ſo ſmall a principle, would occaſion a 


conſiderable difference in the whole. The cube of the Roman foot, which 


contained eighty pounds, has been another expedient. But it is rather 


more difficult to determine the exact length of the Roman foot, than the 
weight of the Libra: For the different pounds and ounces from the ſeveral 
modules of the Roman foot, ſee Hooper's Inquiry, p. 87. 


Tet 2 has 
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has produced very different concluſions. Villalpandus [2], 


after many experiments at Rome, found them ſo differ- 
ent, that he thought nothing could be done with them. 
This was concluding much too haſtily. It is neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh the different ages of the coins, and as 
neceſſary to conclude, that, as none of them were ſcarce 
ever {truck above weight, the heavieſt now in being will 
bring us neareſt to the proper eſtimate. Mr. Greaves 
therefore, by repeated experiments upon ſome of the 
faireſt conſular Denarii now remaining, found that they 
weighed ſixty two Troy grains [#]: ſeven times 62 is 
434, and conſequently a Roman ounce, formed upon 
theſe premiſes, would be 434 'Troy grains; four grains 
only leſs than their preſent ounce. But Dr. Bernard [] 
afterwards found ſome of Druſus's Denarii, which 
weighed above 66+ Troy grains, which fell in exactly 
with the weight of the preſent Roman pound. 

Is we compute by the weight of the Aurei, the point 
will be more undetermined. The Conſular Aurei were 
forty in the pound, a little above the duplicate proportion 
of their Denarii. They gave them this ſmall addition in 
weight, that they might paſs currently in exchange with 


[t] © Cum plures denarios ejuſdem formae, inſcriptionis, et pene magni- 
* tudinis appenderemus, atque ita fimiles, ut non [folum] eodem tempore, 
« ſed eodem prorſus die percuſſos fuiſſe conjiceres, tamen eos deprendimus 
& quinis, novenis, aut denis granis pondere a ſe invicem diſtare. Ex quo, 
« &c.” De apparatu urbis et templi, par. II. lib. ii. diſp. 2.c. 13. p. 357, et t 498, 

[D] Denarius, p. 78. 

[w] © Denarios conſulares aeſtimat Graevius granis Anglicis 624. 
De denar. p. 94. quantos quidem vidi Pruſi aliquot.“ Bernard. De menſuris 
ct ponderibus, p. 195. 
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the Attic Aurei, which regularly weighed two of their 
Drachmae. - The faireſt Conſular Aurei, that I have ſeen 
exhibited, are thoſe in Lord Pembroke's [x] and Dr. 
Mead's cabinets. 


. Troy Grains. 
One of Julius Caeſar's weighs, 127 
Others of the Cornelian and Caſſian families, the ſame, 127 
One of the Julian family, 1262 


Several of Auguſtus's, Brutus's, Mark Anthony's, &c. 125 


Theſe coins were, no doubt, originally intended for the 
ſame weight; but the pound that ariſes from the heavieſt 
of them would be only 5080 Troy grains, almoſt half an 
ounce leſs than the former. 

Ir we come to the lower empire, when the Solidi or 
Aurei were ſix in the ounce, or ſeventy-two in the pound, 
the faireſt that Mr. Greaves | y] met with, or appear 
in any of theſe cabinets (except one in Lord Pembroke's of 
ſeventy- five), are but ſeventy Troy grains: a pound taken 
from theſe coins would be forty grains leſs than the 

former. 

Bor if we admit in both theſe inſtances, what is in- 
diſputably neceſſary to be allowed, that all theſe coins, 
ſtruck in ſo ſoft a metal, muſt, after a few years cur- 
rency, lole ſomething of their weight, this would make 
a conſiderable difference in the eſtimate, If we put 
a hundred of our guineas into the ſcale, after forty or 
fifty years circulation, they will loſe at an average not 


1 Numiſmata Pembrochiana, fol. 8, 9. 12. Dr. Mead's Catalogus 
p · 3. &c. | | 


D] Denar. p. 112. Numiſm. Pembroch. fol. 37. 
leſs 
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leſs than three or four grains in their weight. Suppoſe 
therefore, as a reaſonable poſtulatum, that theſe Solidi 
of the lower empire weighed originally but three grains: 
more, 73 times 72 would make 52506 grains, the preſent 
Roman pound. And the Conſular Aurei, at a very 
little more than four grains allowance for loſs, would 
come exactly to the ſame weight. 

Mu. Greaves, not entirely ſatisfied with theſe experi- 
ments upon the coins, was perſuaded, that the moſt cer- 
tain way to. diſcover the weight of the Roman pound was 
from their concave meaſures, eſpecially from an old Con- 
gius [&, now preſerved in the Farneſian family, which 


[2] This celebrated vaſe, ſo often appealed to, and engraved by different 
hands, has not been uniformly repreſented in the legend. Montfaucon and 
. Gruter exhibit it in this manner: 

IMP. CAESARE 

VESPAS. VI, cos. 

T. CAES. AVG. F. An 
MEN SVRAE 
EXACTAE IN 
CAFITOLIO, 


. 


Mr. Greaves, who has fo accurately given us the ſiæe and form of this veſſel, 
places the letters in this manner: 
3 IMP. CAESARE 
VESPAS. Vi. 
T. CAES. AVG, F. III 
&c. 
This pompous legend written in ſilver letters and in ſo queſtionable a form 
has given an air of impoſture to the whole. One of Gruter's correſpon- 
dents intimated his ſuſpicions, that the vaſe was not antique; and Dr. 
Langwith ſaid, that the omifſton of cos. in the third line before 1111 is fuf- 
ficient for me to judge it ſpurious. Obſervat. on Arbuthnot, p. 8. If we 
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was made to contain, what the inſcription upon it demon- 
ſtrates, X. P. decem pondo; and claims the honour of being 
one of the original ſtandard-meaſures, made, by Veſpa- 
fan's order, at Rome. Villalpandus [a], filling it with 
water, and weighing it in all appearance with the greateſt 
care and ſkill imaginable, found it to contain ten ſuch 
pounds as are now uſed at Rome. Angelus Colotius [5], 
who had frequently made the ſame experiment both with 


may depend upon Mr. Greaves's copy, cos. was at firſt omitted in both 
lines, and crowded in afterwards in ſmaller characters between them; but 
in ſo improper a manner, that it juſtly makes the whole legend ſuſpicious ; 
for, whatever line cos. belongs to, the numerals are inſerted before it. The 
Romans indeed, when they expreſſed the number of magiltrates or perſons 
in any office, placed the numeral firſt, as 111. vIR. . P. c. reipublicae con- 
ſtituendae; and 1v, or 11. vVIRL. A. A. A. FLANDO FERIVNDO; the maſters 
of the mint. But when they ſpecifyed how often a perſon had bora any 
oftice, the numerals always followed the office; as in one of J. Caeſar's 
medals. IMP. QVAR. COS--QVAR, DIcr. QVAR. This rule was fo ſtrictly 
obſerved, that, even when it created an ambiguity, they never altered it- 
Thus in one of Mark Antony's medals: cos. DESIG. ITER. ET TER. 111 
VIR. R. P. o. Upon this principle Mediobarbi corrects a legend of Patin's 
in his Familiae Romanae. M. ANT. IMP. cos. DESIG, ITER. ET TER. III. 
Thar either the laſt numeral was not upon the coin, or vir was added to it. 
The language itſelf has not quite the appearance of antiquity: MENSVRAE 
EXACTAE looks more like a copy than an original; and though we meet 
with the models of weights and meaſures kept in their temples, as TEMP. 
oPIS AVG. the temples of Caſtor and Hercules, yet I think not in the Capitol. 
But though the inſcription might be added to inhance the price to the 
purchaſer, there can be no queſtion but the vaſe itſelf is antique. 

[4] © Quo factum eſt, ut eadem aqua Congii menſurae, ſextariorum nu- 
* mero, ac. decem librarum ponderi omnium (i. e. adſtantium) probautc 
e judicio ex aequo reſpondere probaretur.” Villalpand. in Ezechiel. vol. 
III. p. 351. There were many people 1 at the exper iment, and ſc- 
veral of them perſons of rank. 

[9] © Exacta ſaepe menſura, tum vino tum aqua, Angelui Colotius com- 


<«c perit eſſe decem librarum.“ Gruter. Inſcript. vol. I. p. XXIII. : 
| W1NcC 
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wine and water, aſſerted the ſame thing. Monſ. Peireſte 
procured [c] two models of the Congius to be made by 
the beſt hands at Rome; and Gaſſendus, filling them 
with water, found they came up to Villalpandus's efti- 
mate, and almoſt half an ounce more. But experiments 
of this kind, ever ſo accurately made, are not, like the 
weight of coins, indiſputably admitted as certain facts. 
Pactus, who, before Villalpandus, had made the ſame ex- 
periment with the Congius, was perſuaded that it held leſs 
than ten Roman pounds. Villalpandus [d] and Fabretti 
condemn Paetus's experiment, as careleſsly and inaccu- 
rately made: Savot [e], on the other hand, treats Villal- 
pandus with the ſame freedom; and Monſ. Azout 
comes afterwards, goes through the ſame experimental 
proceſs upon the Congius, and concludes, from the weight 
of it, that the Roman pound was almoſt half an ounce 
leſs than Villalpandus's. Such inequalities as theſe will 
often attend experiments of this ſort, either by ſome de- 
fect in the balance, or ſome difference in the gravity of 
the waters, which frequently differ from one another, and 
ſometimes from themſelves. But, not to reſt this point 
upon the evidence of a ſingle veſſel, Pere Bonani [/] exa- 


[c] Greaves's Denar. p. 94. Deprendimus autem aquam, quae pondere 
« Romano eſſe debuit decem librarum ſeu unciarum cxx, eſſe pondere Pa- 
« riſienſi librarum ſeptem minus unciae quadrante.” Gaſſend. vita Peireſk. 
P. 19, Gallendus makes the Paris weights to the Roman to be nearly 
as ſeven to ten, and the Provincial as nine to ten. 

[4] De apparatu urbis et templi, vol. III. p. 351, 352. et Fabri in 
Montfaucon's L'Antiquité expliquee, tom. iii. part. i. p. 150. 

ſe] Savot. apud Graev. Theſaur. Anrtiqq. Roman. vol. XI. p. 1265. 

J NMontfaucon ut ſupra, tom. 111. par. i. p. 150. 
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mined the weight of water in an ancient Sextarius, and 
found it contained twenty Roman ounces, was exactly, 
as its name implyed, the ſixth part of the Congius, and 
confirmed Villalpandus's account of that veſſel, and the 
Roman pound. 

Tux experiments made upon the concave meaſures and 
the coins had given Mr. Greaves [g] ſo much; ſatisfaction, 
that he took little notice of the ancient pounds, which 
differ ſo widely from one another. They had indeed 
this diſadvantage in common with the coins, that there 
was no expecting to find any of them, which had not, 
by length of time, or other cauſes, loſt ſomething of 
their weight. For here the temptations to fraud were 
rather greater: the iniquitous practice [ꝰ] of leſſening 
their weights was a juſt ſubject of complaint in the Ro- 
man empire, which could not poſſibly be redreſſed. 
Beſides this, the provincial cuſtoms muſt, no doubt, take 
place in Italy, as well as England. Though our ſtandard 
weights are ſo exactly eſtabliſned by public authority; 


yet, ſuch is the force of cuſtom, that in ſeveral parts of 


England, eſpecially at a diſtance from the metropolis, 
ſeveral articles are ſent to market by a pound of eighteen 
or twenty ounces. But notwithſtanding the great ine- 
qualities, which upon all theſe accounts are obſerved 
in the ancient pounds now remaining, ſome of them 
come very near the preſent Roman pound. The faireſt 


[g] Denarius, p. 95. [Y]!“ Ponderaque per regiones inſtituit univerſas, 
* cum aviditati multorum ex libidine trutinas componentium occurri nequi— 
« ret.” Ammian. Marcell. p. 542. ed. Gronov. 4to. Hadrian made it equally 


penal to falſify weights as to forge a will. Many of the old pounds now 


remaining muſt be the mercantile pound, which occaſions difficulties, 


Uuu of 
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of theſe exhibited by Gruter [i] are ' ſomething heavier 
than the pound taken from the Aurei; and thoſe in 
Monſ. Peireſk's [&] collection riſe higher ſtill, and make 
the Roman ounce 433 grains, but-a grain ſhort of Mr. 
Greaves's eſtimate : and above all, our Averdupois pound, 
which appears, by ſeveral ancient writers [T] De pon— 
deribus et menſuris, to have been the commercial pound 
of the lower empire, adds ſuch a decifive evidence in 
this queſtion, as is not to be rejected: twelve ounces of 
it fo exactly coincide with the preſent Roman pound, 
«har there is not above half a grain difference. 

Sucu are the premiſes from which the eſtimates of the 
ancient Roman Libra have been formed; and ſuch are 
the inequalities with which they are attended. None 
of them perhaps, taken ſingly, carry ſo much weight 
with them, as to determine the point indiſputably againſt 
all the reſt: and yet almoſt every perſon, who has exa- 
mined this queſtion, has purſued his particular method, 
and formed a calculation upon a ſingle principle, not 
conſidering, that, as far as any of theſe experiments are 
decifive evidence, they muſt fall in with one another and 
eſtabliſh the ſame concluſion. In ſuch a variety there- 
fore of experiments, premiſes, conjectures, and concluſions 
made from each of them, what is to be done? How are 
theſe difficulties to be got -over, and the point at laſt 
determined? Not in Monſ. Savot's [i method; who 


Ji] Corp. Infcrip, f. cœxxi. 
[+] Gaſſend. vita Peireſk. 


{/] See the Averdupois pound, in Chap. II. p. 89. 
n] Savot, apud Graev. Antiqq. Rom. vol. XI. p. 1249+ 
proceeded 
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proceeded upon a ſingle principle, and deduced his pound 
from the coins, and chiefly thoſe of the lower empire. 
Here ſomething ſhould have been allowed for a de- 
ficiency in weight, which by the coins themſelves could 
not poſſibly be adjuſted. Not in Paetus's (a]; his pound 
was taken from the cube of the Amphora, made by a 
Roman foot, a ſingle principle as before, and, what 
is worſe, a principle full as uncertain as the pound he 
would deduce from it. And more eſpecially, not in Monſ. 
Eiſenſchmid's or La Barre's. The firſt of them forms 
his concluſions from- corrupt or miſtaken paſlages i in an- 
cient authors; or from the weight of a ſingle coin. The 
other makes his calculations from an imaginary ſtandard- 
meaſure, which never had any exiſtence, and which con- 
ſequently cannot be a proper foundation for any eſtimate 
whatſoever. Mr. Greaves proceeded in a more judicious 
method. He examined all the different premiſes, which 
had any known relation to this queſtion; he obſerved the 
| caleulations made from the Coins, the Concave meaſures, 
and the ancient N. zights; found ſeveral of them the very 
ſame as the preſent Roman pound; that others had but 
a trifling difference; that all of them came near the ſame 
eſtimate, and e ee, to form this rational concluſion, 
vi. that the preſent Roman pound, of ancient and im- 
memorial uſage in that city, was certainly the pound of 
the lower empire. Each of theſe premiſes, allowing tor 
ſuch neceſſary alterations as time and other cauſes would 
inevitably occaſion, united in this deciſion. Mr, Greaves 
[Lr] Paetus, ibid. p. 1619. 
Uu u 2 agrecd 
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agreed therefore with Villalpandus, and thought he had 
reaſon to ſay, Conſtanter [o] aſſerimus antiquam Ro- 
* manorum libram, unciam, ac pondera tot aetatum 
ce ſucceſſione ac Romani imperii perturbationibus mi- 
© nime immutata fuiſſe, ſed eadem per manus tradita ad 
ͤänoſtra uſque tempora perduraſſe. 

MonTraucon indeed, who had conſidered this ſubje& 
with particular attention, was of opinion that the ancient 
Conſular pound was une | p| peu plus forte, que celle 
d' anjourd hui, a trifle heavier than the preſent Roman 
pound. Admitting this, which has often been the caſe 
of ancient pounds, and was remarkably ſo in our old 
Saxon pound, by the different eſtimates in the times of 
Edward III and Henry VII; the wear of the pounds 
being not ſufficiently attended to; yet this ſmall defect 
makes no difference at all in the principal point we 
have in view, i. e. the eſtimating the value of the Roman 
money. For as their pound was merely nominal, a ſum 
paid in tale by coins, which were originally ſtruck with 
no great exactneſs, this rantillum gravior occaſions na 
difficulty in the general eftimate. Mr. Smith [9] 
has drawn up very accurate Tables for reckoning the Ro- 
man money, . that there were an hundred De- 


Pe] Villalpand. p. 351. 

[ >] Montfaucon publiſhed, near thirty years before his Antiquities, an ano- 
nymous Greek author, who compared the Roman weights and meaſures with 
the Greek, which I could never meet with; but what he has ſaid in his Anti- 

Juities was, I ſuppoſe, the reſult of his enquiries upon this ſubje&. tom. III. 
par. i. p. 15 2. It is not improbable that there had been ſome little diminution ; 
but, by comparing the Silian law with Priſcian, it appears to be a very trifle. 

(. Smith's Letters De re nummaria, p. 273. 
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narii in the pound, and the full legal weight of each 
coin was to be exactly eſtimated. But this was not the 
caſe. The real pound both in Greece and Rome con- 
ſiſted only of eighty-four Drachmae or Denarii; there 
was an incrementum or addition of ſixteen more to make 
it a round number, to ſave the trouble of weighing, and 
to give more than an equivalent for any deficiency in the 
weight or fineneſs of the coins. Something therefore 
ought to be allowed for this deficiency in making a 
proper eſtimate ; and there ſeems to be no way of doing 
it ſo well, as by following their example, bringing the 
eſtimate to a round number; beginning at the Se/ter tin 
pondo or a thouſand Seſterces, and ſtriking off the odd 
ſhillings in all the following computations. + This will 
certainly bring it much nearer the real value of their 
money. I have therefore taken the liberty of altering 
Mr. Smith's Tables into this new form, and cannot but 
obſerve that ſome perſons [7] of approved taſte and 
judgement in theſe matters, have already introduced the 
ſame method of eſtimating the Roman money. 


Tr Melmoth, in his Tranſlation of Pliny's Epiſtles, &c. The being unac- 
quainted with the methods of reckoning the Roman money has led ſome very 
conſiderable authors into great miſtakes. Sir George Wheeler, in his Tra- 
vels, mentioning an inſcription upon an arch at Jadera, or Zara, ſays * it coſt 
5 630 Seſtertia, which is a piece of money that weigheth about two-pence 
c halfpenny, and amounts to about twelve pounds ſterling; which was a great 
« deal of money in thoſe days.” But, in his Preface, he corre&s this eſtimate, 
as rather too high ; that a Seſtertium, or Seſtertius, weighed not above two- 
- pence of our money, ſo that the whole coft was about five pounds five ſhillings 
of our money. If the numerals are read right, LLS. DCXX, the ſum could 


not be leſs than 5040 J. This arch was erected by Melia Anniana, to the 
memory of her huſband, and adorned with ſtatues. 
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SMITH'S TABLES, 


CoRRECTED and ENLARGED, 


Roman money, Engliſh Pds. 


1,000 8 
25000 16 
3,000 24 
4,000 32 
5,000 40 
6,000 48 
2,000 56 
8,000 64 
9,000 72 

I 0,000 80 
11,000 88 
20,000 160 
30,000 240 
40,000 320 
50,000 400 
60,000 480 
70,000 560 
80,000 640 
go, ooo 720 
100,000 800 
101,000 808 
200,000 1,600 
300,000 2,400 
400,000 3,200 
p oo, ooo 4,000 
600,000 4,800 
700,000 5,600 
800,000 6,400 
oo, ooo 7, 200 
1,000,000 8,000 


MILLE Seſtertii, or Mille Seftertiam, or Mille nummam. 
eg or Bina Seſtertia, or Duo Millia [Seſtertiam], or Duo 
Millia Seſtertiùüm [ſnummim}. 

Tria or Terna Seſtertia, or Tria Millia [Seftertiam]. 

Quatuor or Quaterna Seſtertia, or Quatuor Millia [Seſtertiüm]. 
Quinque or Quina Seſtertia, or &c. 

Sex or Sena Seſtertia, or &c. 

Septem or Septena Seſtertia, or &c. 

Octo or Octona Seſtertia, or &c. 

Novem or Nona Seſtertia, or &c. 

DECEM or Dena Seſtertia, or x: Millia [Seſtertiùüm nummim}., 


Undecim Seſtertia, or Undecim Millia [Seſtertiam nummam}. 
Viginti or Bis dena Seſtertia, or xx Millia[Seſtertiam nummaim]. 
Triginta Seſtertia, or Triginta Millia [Seſtertiùm nummùmj. 
Quadraginta Seſtertia, or &c. 

Quinquaginta Seſtertia, or &c. 

Sexaginta Seſtertia, or &c. 

Septuaginta Seſtertia, or &c. 

Octoginta Seſtertia, or &c. 

Nonaginta Seſtertia, or &c. | 

CENTUM Seſtertia, or Centum Millia [Seftertiam nummim}. 


Centum Seſtertia ſemel, 

Ducenta Seſtertia, or Ducenta Millia [Seſtertiům nummim}. 
Trecenta, or Ter Centena Millia [nummam}. 

Quadringenta, or Quater Centena &c. 

Quingenta, or Quinquies Centena &c. 

Sexcenta, or Sexies Centena &c. F 

Septingenta, or Septies Centena &c. 

Octingenta, or Octies Centena &c. 

Nongenta, or Novies Centena &c. 

DECIES, or Decies centena | Milla], or Decies Seſtertium. 


1, oo, ooo 
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Roman money. Engliſh pds. 
I,100,000 8,800 
1,200,000 9,600 
I, 300,000 10,400 
1, 400, ooo 11, 200 
1 » $00,000 I 2,000 
1,600, ooo 12, 800 
1,700, ooo 13, 600 
1,800,000 14, 400 
1,900,000 15, 200 
2,000,000 16,000 
2,100,000 16,800 
2,200,000 17,600 
3, 00, ooo 24,000 
4,000,000 32,000 
5,000,000 40,000 
6,000,000 48,000 
7,000,000 56,000 
8,000,000 64,000 
9,000,000 7 2,000 

10,000,000 80,000 
11,000,000 88,000 

1 2,000,000 96,000 
20,000,000 160, ooo 
21,000,000 168,000 
30,000,000 240,090 
40, ooo, ooo 320, ooo 
50,000,000 400, ooo 
60,000,000 480,000 

70, ooo, ooo 560, ooo 
80,000,000 640,000 
go, ooo, ooo 7 20,000 
100,000,000 800,000 
101,000,000 808, ooo 
102,000,000 816,000 
1 10,000,000 880,000 
200,000,000 1,000,000 
210,000,000 1,680,000 
300,000,000 24,400,000 
400,000,000 3, 200, ooo 
$00,009,000 4, ooo, ooo 
600, ooo, ooo 4,800,000 
700,900,000 5, boo, ooo 
800,000,009 6, 400, ooo 
900,000,000 7, 200, ooo 
ooo, ooo, ooo 3, ooo, ooo 
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&c. 


Undecies ſemel. 

Duodecies, or Bis et decies, 
Tredecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies ſepties. 

Decies octies. 

Decies novies. 


VICIEs Seſtertium, or Vicies Centena Millia. 


Vicies ſemel, or Vicies et centum Millia. 
Bis et vities Seſtertium. 

TRICIES. 

QUADRAGIES. 

QUINQUAGIES, 

SEXAGIES. 

SEPTUAGIES, 

OCTOGIES. 

NONAGIES. 


CENTIES Seſtertium- 


Semel et centies, or Centies decies. 
Centies vicies. 

DUCENTIES. 

Ducenties decies. 

TRECENTIES. 

QUADRINGENTIES. 
QUINGENTAES. 

SEXCENTIES, 


SEPTINGENTIES, 


OCTINGENTIES, 
NONGENTIES, 


MILLIES [Seftertium}. 


Millies decies, 
Millies vicies, 
Millies centies. 
Bis millies, 

Bis millies centies, 
Ter millies. 
Quater millies. 
Quinquies millies. 
Sexies millies. 
Septies millies. 
Octies millies. 
Novies millies. 


DECIES MILLIES [Seſtertium]. 
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Roman money. Engliſh pds, 
1, 100,000,000 8,800,000 
1, 200,000,000 9,600,000 
1, 300,000,000 10,400,000 
1,400,000,000 11,200,000 
I, 500,000,000 I 2,000,000 
1, 000, ooo, ooo 12,800,000 
1,700,000,000 13, Goo, ooo 
1, 800, ooo, ooo 14, 400, ooo 
1, oo, ooo, ooo 15,200,000 
2,00, ooo, ooo 16, ooo, ooo 
2, 1oo, ooo, ooo 16,800,000 
2,200,000,000 17,600,000 
2, 500,000,000 18,400,000 
2,400,000,000 10, 200, ooo 
2, 00, ooo, ooo 20, ooo, oco 
2,600, ooo, ooo 20,802,000 
2,700,000,000 21,600,000 
2,800,000,000 22,400,000 
2,900,000,000 23,200,000 
3,000,000,000 24,000,000 
3, 100,000,000 24,800,000 

3, 200, ooo, ooo 25,600,000 
3, 300,000,000 26, 400, ooo 

3, 400, oo, ooo 27, 200, ooo 
3, oo, ooo, ooo 28, ooo, ooo 
3, 600, oo, ooo 28,800,000 
3, 700, ooo, ooo 29,000,000 
3, 8oo, ooo, ooo 30, 400, ooo 
3, 900, ooo, ooo 31, 200, ooo 
43, ooo, ooo, ooo 32, ooo, ooo 
ooo, ooo, ooo 40, ooo, ooo 
6, ooo, ooo, ooo 48, ooo, ooo 
7,000,000,000 56, ooo, ooo 
8, ooo, ooo, ooo 64, ooo, ooo 
, ooo, ooo, ooo 7 2,000,000 
10,000,000,000 80,000,000 
1 1,000,000,000 88, ooo, ooo 
20, ooo, ooo, 0 160,000,000 
30, ooo, ooo, oo 240,000,000 
320, ooo, ooo 


40, ooo, ooo, ooo 


Decies millies ſemel. 

Bis et dectes millies. 

Ter et decies millies. 
Quater et decies millies. 
Quinque et decies millies. 


Sex et decies millies. 


Septem et decies millies. 
Octo et decies millies. 
Novies et decies millies. 


VICIES MILLIES, or Bis decies millies. 


Vicies millies ſemel, 
Vicies bis millies, 
Vicies ter millies. 
Vicies quater millies. 
Vicies quinquies millies, 
Vicies ſexies millies. 
Vicies ſepties millies. 
Vicies octies millies. 
Vicies novies millies. 
TRICIES MILLIES. 


Tricies millies ſemel, 
Tricies bis millies, 
Tricies ter. millies. 
Tricies quater millies. 
Tricies quinquies millies. 
Tricies ſexies millies. 
Tricies ſepties millies. 
Tricies octies millies. 
Tricies novies millies. 
QUADRAGIES MILLIEs. 


QUINQUAGIES MILLIES. 
SEXAGIES MILLIES. 
SEPTUAGIES MILLIES, 
OCTOGIES MILLIES. 
NONAGIES MILLIES», 


CENTIES MILLIES. 


Decies et centies millies. 
DUCENTIES MILLIES. 
TRECENTIES MILLIES. 
QUADRINGENTIES MILLIES« 
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THOUGH the method, by which the Romans expreſſed their 


ſums of money in SESTERCEs, has been often explained, yet it 
may not be amiſs to repeat it here, that the Reader may have a 
clearer apprehenſion of the terms made uſe of in the foregoing Table. 
Under this head I follow Gronovius, it being a province in which he 
muſt be allowed to reign without a rival; and J appeal to his autho- 

rity with the greater pleaſure 1 in the concluſiom of this work, as I have 
differed from him ſo often in the former parts of it. 

I. Seftertius, in whatever Caſe, Gender, or Number, it appears, 
is always an Adjective. The Romans borrowed this mode of ex- 
preſſion from the Greeks; who often expreſſed a Fraction, not by 

adding it to the Integer preceding, but by deducting it from the Integer 
following; and denoted the Quantity of that Fraction, not by the 
Cardinal, but by the Ordinal Numeral; as, Tgi/nv HEA, e i 
TaAayTw, &c. meaning two oboli and a half, four talents and a half [a]. 
Thus Seftertius originally ſignified the half third As, or two Afſes 
and a half, when the As was really a pound, and ſo it became the 
fourth part of the Roman Denarius, which was originally worth ten 
Aſſes; and always bore that proportion to the Denarius, till the Ro- 
mans changed their nummulary language, and the Denarius itſelf 
ſunk into a braſs coin. But even then the original analogy of Se/- 
tertius was preſerved ; it was reckoned as the fourth. part of this new 
As. or Denarius, and was no more than a farthing. 
II. As far as a thouſand, they uſed Sefterti; or Nummi, jointly or ſe- 


parately, in the Maſculine, with a numeral Adjective in the ſame Gen- 


der and Caſe: As, Duo or bini, viginti or bis deni, mille Sefterth, or 


[a] Beſides this form of expreſſion, the Greeks uſed vd dj“, or, by contraction, 
fi, as an Integer not fractioned, and ſaid vi npuwbonins three half-oboli, juſt as we 
ſay three half-pence, where the word half-penny is conſidered as an Integer, as being of 
one uniform claſs, Theſe two modes of expreſſion the great maſter of Northern Lan- 
guages has confounded, when he makes, þp<o heal and pnidde healp to ſignify the ſame 
thing. Gram. Anglo-Sax. c. vi. vol. I. p. 33. And Iſ. Caſaubon himſelf, Who, with 
great accuracy, pointed out the difference between the two forms, did not ſufficiently 
attend to it, when he interprets quinus ſemipes in Plin. N. H. xvii. 11. 1. 6. 2] fect, to 
be the ſame with wiunlov EEwiob, or 47 feet. He probably miſtook quinus 1 for quintus, 
the cardinal for the ordinal number ; for re JR in n. is rei- njair 00100, 
not waren. In Theoph. Char. c. vi. | 
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nummi, or Seſtertii nummi, 1. e. two, twenty, a thouſand Seſterces. 
This was ſo uniformly preſerved, that even the excurrent parts of a 
ſum, under a thouſand, when ſubjoined to an Integer above a thouſand, 
were expreſſed in the Maſculine, though the Integer was in the Neu- 
ter: As, Seftertiiim viginti millia QUADRINGENTI. Cic. ad Att. 1. 7. 
which Manutius was not aware of, when he explains it quadringenta, 
in the Neuter. | 

For a thouſand Seſterees they uſed not only mille Seſtertii, as above, 
but mille Seftertitim or mille nummilm; which different conſtructions 
aroſe from nille being uſed either as a Subſtantive or Adjective; as they 
faid equally mille paſſus, or mille drachmarum, Ter. Heaut. III. iii. 40. 

III. But all higher ſums, under a million, were expreſſed by Se/fter- 

ria [O] in the Neuter Plural, without wille or millia. It millia was 
added, Seſtertia was omitted, and Seſtertiim (for Seftertiorum) was 
ſubſtituted in its place, or was underſtood ; as Millia quinque rapit, 
Mart. I. iii. 62. denoting five thouſand Seſterces; which might have been 
expreſſed by guingue or quina Seftertia,—or quingque millia Seftertilim, 
—or guingue millia nummilm,—or quinque millia Seſtertiim nummilm. 
But not by guingue mille Seftertiz ;—much leſs by quinque millia 
Seftertia,—or Seſtertia quinque millia nummitm, —or Sęſtertii quingue 
millia.—The firſt mode was rejected, becauſe though mille Seſtertii 
was uſed for a thouſand Sefterces, yet they left off there, as the ulti- 
mate limit of the Maſculine centenary Numeration. The Millenary 
numeration was by Seftertia, ſcil. pondera. They could not add 
millia to Seſtertia, becauſe, that Neuter plural being always a Sub- 
ſtantive, would require a Genitive caſe after it: For though MILLE 
viginti quatuor paſſus is XXIV miles; MILLIA viginti quatuor paſ- 
ſaum is xx1v thouſand miles, 1. e. xxIV mille paſſus. Gron. ad Liv. 
Epit. Lv.—The difficulties about the Roman way of expreſſing ſums 
of money are contained within theſe limits, between ille Seſtertii and 
decies, or between a thouſand and a million. 

IV. The Romans reckoned by Decads juſt as we do, till they came 
to ten hundred thouſand, or a million, for which, having no new 


[4] The French writers in general call $:/ertia the Great Seflerce. 1 know not for 
what reaſon. In this, from an ill-placed complaiſance, they are followed by ſeveral 
of our countrymen 3; particularly by Mr, Gordon, in his tranſlation of Tacitus. 
| term 


—— 
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term or denomination, they multiplied their higheſt numeral term by 
the Decad ADVERB in es, and ſaid DECIEs centena millia, or Dectes 
centena; leaving millia to be underſtood ; as Decies centena dabun- 
tur, Juv. x. 335. which, when fully exprefled, is Decies centena millia 
Seſtertium nummum. But, to avoid this circumlocution by Centena 
-mtha, they had recourſe generally to a new term, and denoted this 
ſum by Decies Seſtertium; uſing Seftertium, in all numerations from De- 
cies, not as a Genitive plural, which it was in the inferior numerations, 
but as a Neuter ſingular, agreeing with*pondus argenti underſtood. 
That in this form it is a Neuter ſingular appears, 1. Becauſe um- 
mum is never added to it, with which it might agree, and therefore 
was probably not underſtood; for though they uſed Decies centena 
millia Sęſtertium nummim, they never ſaid Decies Seftertium NUM- 
MUM, or Decies NUMMUM. Nummum was excluded from the Ad- 
verbial Million claſs. 2. Becauſe Decies, Vicies, &c. Seftertium is al- 
ways joined with a Verb ſingular, and with an Adjective and Relative 
both ſingular and neuter : As, Seftertium ſexagies, QUoD advexerat 
Damitius, ALLATUM ad ſe Corfinten/ibus reddit, Caeſ. B. C. I. 23. 
Huic Senatus decrevit Seſtertium centies quinquagies—CUJuUs honore 
contentus fuit. Plin. Ep. vii. 29. where ſee Cafaubon. 3. Becauſe 
it is uſed in the oblique caſes ſingular, where there can be no ſuſpicion 
of its being a plural: as, In $ESTERTIO vicies, QUOD à patre acceperat, 


Corn, Nep. Attic. c. 14. Sexagies SESTERTIO, — fricies SESTERTIO, 


Val. Max. 1x. c.1. 4. Accepto centies SESTERTIO, Vell. Pat. 1. 11. 48. 
and Tacitus, di/þo/ito per menſas millies SESTERTIO, Ann. vi. c. 17. 
Syngrapha SESTERTII centzes, Cic. in Philip. ii. Libertinus SESTERTITI 
ter millies poſſeſſor, Tac. I. x11. To ſuppoſe with ſome, that, in theſe 
and many more inſtances, all the Mſſ. are corrupted, is begging the 
queſtion, againſt evidence; to ſay with others, that, in accepto centies 
Seſtertium, we muſt underſtand it in the Genitive, centenorum millium 
nummorum pretio, the queſtion ſtill remains, why they uſed the ſingu- 
lar, not with the numeral Adjective, but with the Millionary Adverb 
only; why they never ſaid accepto biniim, deniim, centeniim nummilm 
[pretio] ; but accepto decies [pondere}]. As then in the firſt claſs, por- 
dera in the ſecond, and pondus in the third, uniformly ſolve all the 
_ difficulties of conſtruction, This is a ſhort view of the whole; allowing 
CES | for 
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for ſuch inconſiſtencies as incorrect paſſages may poſſibly occaſion, 
But ſee Gronovius more fully on this head, Pec. Vet. I. ii. c. 3, 4 

This Adverbial Decad form was regularly preſerved from Decies, 
Vicies, Tricies, &c. to Centies, which was ten times as much as Dectes, 
or ten millions; and Millies, ten times as much as Centies, or an hun- 
dred millions. If a numeral Adverb of an inferior denomination is 
placed before one of a higher, the former becomes the multiplier of the 
latter; as, bis decies is two millions: But if it follows, or is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Copulative et, it denotes the number only of its ſpeci- 
fic claſs : as, decies bis or bis et decics, is one million two hundred thou- 
{and Sefterces, as if it were, Decies ſeſtertium et bis centena millia num- 
nim. So Decies millies is a thouſand millions; but Millies decies, only 
an hundred and one millions. 

The different ways of writing theſe larger Sums in Roman Nu- 
merals is a point that does not ſeem to be ſufficiently explained. 


THE END. 
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Toe Author being tired with attending the foregoing ſheets through the 
preſs, prevailed upon a friend to draw up the following Ihdew 11 to 
whoſe management be entirely left it. 


INDEX. 


I 


A. 
D numerum, ad penſum, ad pon- 


fered, p. 140. 146, 147. 

Adulſius, his character, and the word 

PRISIN on his coin explained, 417 

—419. 

Aelfric, Abp. his expreſs teſtimony 

that the Saxon ſhilling was a coin, 

205, | 

Aerei, the diviſion of them, in the 

latter age, into Denarius Aeris, 

Follis, and Seſtertius, 172. which 

are confounded together by Sal- 

maſius and Gronovius, ibid. i. 17 3, l. 

Aeſtel of Alfred, what it probably 

Was, 291, f. 
Aethelwith, Q. her will miſtaken by 
an ignorant tranſlator, 2. 

Alderman, of the ſame import with 

Senator, at firſt the chief nobility 

of the Saxons, 444. | a 

Alexandrine money ot the ſame weight 
and proportion with the Attic, 211. 

241, d. incredible that the Alex- 
andrine Drachma ſhould be double 
to the Attic, and yet paſs under a 
name which expreſſed but half its 
value, 212. 

Alfred's will, the Latin tranſlation of 
it made after the Saxon times, 227. 
a prince that gave great proofs of 
his genius and magnificence in the 
moſt difficult times, 281. what the 

aeſtel, or ſtele, which he gave to eve- 
ry cathedral in England, was, 291. 

Arbuthnot falls into a wrong opinion, 

with others, that there were dif- 


7 0 


dus, ad ſcalam, how they dif- 
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ferent Attic pounds in different 
ages, Antiqua, Media, &c. 83. 86. 
ill reprefents the Ponderal Jewiſh 
Maneh, and the Nummulary of 
different weight, 33, e. miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing that the Roman Au- 
reus was worth xxv Denarii and 
the Grecian xx, at one and the 
ſame time, 258. 

Argenteus, in the old Latin verſion of 
the Scriptures, rendered Shilling 
by the Saxons, in diſtinction to Pe- 
ningi, 225. denoted the ſame as 
Siclus, 225. 228. 


Argentum blancum, the meaning of it, 


146. the ſame with Argentum in 
the Notitia, 176. 

Argonautic expedition, one of che 

earlieſt in the Euxine ſea, but 
poſterior to that of Phryxus, 5 3, y. 

Ariſtophanes, Concionat. explained, 
135, c. 


As, from the middle of the third cen- 


tury to the beginning of the fourth, 
called a Denarius, 171, 172. its 
ſubdiviſions into Follis and Seſter- 
tius, 172. in the ſecond century, 
probably, no As or Libella in a 
ſingle piece, but, like our preſent 
coin, conſiſted of Half-pence and 
Farthings, 433. 
Arp, of different value in different 
ages; in ſome, equal to an As, or 
Penny; te an Obolus, or Halt- 
penny; to a Quarter-follis, or 
Half-farthing, 425—427. 
Aer, Life of Alfred, corrected, 
279, note. 
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Aſſize of bread regulated by ſtatute, 
51 Hen. III, the firſt public Act 


now remaining, after cities and 
boroughs were repreſented in Par- 
liament, 21, g. 

Athenaeus, his extraordinary comment 
on Neſtor's cup in Homer, 220. 
Athens, its trade over the Euxine 
ſea, 54—56. honoured the princes 
of Thrace with admitting them to 
be its citizens, 56. this compliment 
repaid by Leuco with ſolid advan- 
tages, 59. their policy in making 
themſelves maſters of Delos, ibid. 

Attila, the legend on one of his coins 

explained, 419, note. 

Auguſtus, his character placed in 
too low a light by Monteſquieu, 
as appears from his admirable 
work Rationarium imperii Romani, 

192, Note. 

Aureus, at firſt and during the Con- 
ſular times, xL coined out of the 

pound, 133. 136. 253. at which 
rate, ſtating the Roman pound ac- 

cording to Mr. Greaves, it con- 
tained near CxXXxXx11 grains, While 
the Greek Aureus was not quite 
CXXXVII, 136, d. leſſened by the 
emperors at firſt to xL11, ſo as to 
be equal in weight to two of their 
own Denarii, 133. 137. 
by Nero to xLv, 133. under Ela- 
gabalus, to XLV111; and ſunk gra- 
dually till Conſtantine's time, when 
they were at LXXII in the pound, 
129. 509. the common Aureus of 
the Greeks was the Stater or Te— 
tradrachm, 135. other ſpecies of 
it, which bore a relation to it, of 
more or leſs value, 135, c. the Ro- 
man Aureus, by being Didrach- 
malis, paſſed in common exchange 
with the Greek gold coins, 137. 
the Aureus exchanged for xx 


reduced 


N D. 


Drachmae in the time of Pliny, 
and the Half-aureus for x, 185. 
253. for xxv Denarii under Gal- 
ba, 136, c. 254. and probably as 
early as Claudius, 25 5. and ſo con- 
tinued to Severus Alexander, 256. 
Denarius aureus, in Pliny, applied 
to expreſs the Half- aureus, in diſ- 
tinction to the whole Aureus, 

Which weighed two Denarii, 129. 
Under Heliogabalus, Aurei of one 
pound and two pound pieces coin- 
ed, 131. brought by Conſtantine 
from between four and five to ſix 
in the ounce, 165. 260. the word 
Aureus alone denoted the Solidus, 
or principal gold coin, 171, 172. 
254. Aurei Antoniniani what, 
172, 173. two ſorts of Aurei un- 
der the emperor Henry II, the Ita- 
lian Mancus, and the French Sols, 
282. 

Aurum ad reſponſum, and Aurea maſſa, 
in the Notitia, explained, 177, p. 


B. 

Baluzii Capitularia corrected, 3 30, c. 

Barbari, thoſe who, in proceſs of 
time, were called ſo, were original- 
ly Grecians, and not diſtinguiſhed 
from them till after Homer, 72. 
the name, without any reproach, 

- denoted only difference of language 
and deſcent, 74, . 

The Barbarous nations, which over- 
ran the Weſtern empire, difterent 
from one another in their man- 
ners, 44, J. 

Barons, for many years after the 
Conqueſt, coined their own money, 

though ſcarce any of it now re- 
maining, 202. in What particulars 
they contended for the reſtoration 

-of the laws of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, 359, c. 361, nate. when they 
Were 
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were created by writ, a royal man- 
date was neceſſary to call them to 
a ſeat in Parliament, 448. 

Batteley, his opinion of the ſituation 
of Lapis tituli, 302. 

Barrington, the Hon. Mr. See 0b- 
ſeroations on the Statutes. 

Bentley, Dr. Richard, his emenda- 
tion in Horace, of et male ter natos, 
refuted, 130, w. applauds with- 
out reaſon Gronovius's eſtimate of 
the Talentum magnum, 396, note. 

Bezants, what they were, and whence 
ſo called, 381, 382. 

Biege. by the old laws of the land, 
not to be depoſed but by LXXII 
witneſſes, 82. 

Bolingbroke, from too great refine- 
ment of taſte, treats all inquiries 
into the origin of nations as ground- 
leſs, 118. 

Books, one of the ancient exports at 
Athens, 56, f. 

Bordarii, what they were, 477. 

Boſporus, ſee Euxine. 

Bouteroue, his miſtakes concerning 

the word Milliarenſis, 158, r. 

Brady, Dr. at a loſs to account for 
Alan, who married the Conqueror's 
daughter, being called his nephew, 
418. miſtaken in the ſenſe of Ho- 
minum in K. John's Magna charta, 

77, 0. 

Braſs Coins, lee Coins. 

Brompton, miſtaken in his verſion of 
Canute's law, 355, 356, note. ſhews 
that Reliefs were as my as his 
time at leaſt, 354. 

Bullion, method of paying in it intro- 
duced by Conſtantine, and encou- 
raged by Valentinian, 144, 145. 
adopted in the Norman tunes in 

our Exchequer, 145. 

Burgundians, none of their coins now 

remaining, 206. 


Buſbel, German and Engliſh, the ſame 
with the Greek Medimnus, 30, 31. 

Byzantine emperors introduced a new 
ſtandard, by which payments were 
rated in Solidi or gold only, but 
which might be paid cither in fil- 
ver or gold, 398. 

Byzantine hiſtorians, the tranſlators 
of them tranſlate the word »%uops 
wrong, 180, . 


C. 

Cambridge, the opinion that an Uni- 
verſity was founded there by Sige- 
bert, without foundation, 42 2. 

Canutus, his law enjoining one ſort of 
money, ut una moneta valeat, ex- 
plained, 353. made the firſt ſtep 
towards the introduction of Feudal 
tenures in England, 338, 339. his 
law concerning Heriots explained 
and corrected, 335 —367. 

Caſaubon, Iſaac, his obſervation (e. 
Bar, Ex. XVI. Ann. 34. num. 15. 
that the price for which Chri 
was ſold was the price of a ſervant, 
209. miſtaken in his emendation of 
Hiſt. Aug. Script. under Valerian, 
I7 3, K. 

Caſaubon, Meric, one of the firſt who 
traced out the etymology of the 
Northern languages from the 
Greek, 51 

Caſſiadorus explained contrary to Mu- 
ratori, 339, 5 

Cealchythe, where ſituated, 458, y. 
the council there affords no proof 
of the Commons being members of 
the Saxon parliament, 457—459- 

Celts, not the original of the Ger- 
mans, 107. diſtin& from the Scy- 


thians, 109. originally Tyrian or 


Phoenician colonies, 111. 


Centenarius, denoted what contained 


an hundred pounds, 176, note. 
Yyy 2 Cente- 
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Aſſize of bread regulated by ſtatute, 
51 Hen. III, the firſt public Act 
now remaining, after cities and 
boroughs were repreſented in Par- 
liament, 21, g. 

At henaeus, his extraordinary comment 
on Neſtor's cup in Homer, 220. 
Athens, its trade over the Euxine 
ſea, 54—56. honoured the princes 
of Thrace with admitting them to 
be its citizens, 56. this compliment 
repaid by Leuco with ſolid advan- 
tages, 59. their policy in making 
- themſelves maſters of Delos, ibid. 

Attila, the legend on one of his coins 

explained, 419, note. 

Auguſtus, his character placed in 
too low a light by Monteſquien, 
as appears from his admirable 

Vork Rationarium imperii Romani, 

192, Note. 


Aureus, at firſt and during the Con- 


ſular times, xL coined out of the 
pound, 133. 136. 253. at which 
rate, ſtating the Roman pound ac- 
cording to Mr. Greaves, it con- 
tained near cxxxII grains, while 
the Greek Aureus was not quite 
CXXXVII, 136, d. leſſened by the 
emperors at firſt to xL11, fo as to 
be equal in weight to two of their 
own Denarii, 133. 137. reduced 
by Nero to xLv, 133. under Ela- 
gabalus, to xLVIII; and ſunk gra- 
dually till Conſtantine's time, when 
they were at LXX11 in the pound, 
129. 509. the common Aureus of 
the Greeks was the Stater or Te— 
tradrachm, 135. other ſpecies of 
it, Which bore a relation to it, of 
more or leſs value, 135, c. the Ro- 
man Aureus, by being Didrach- 
malis, paſſed in common exchange 
with the Greek gold coins, 137. 
the Aureus exchanged for xx 


1 


Drachmae in the time of Pliny, 
and the Half-aureus for x, 185. 
253. for xxv Denarii under Gal- 
ba, 136, c. 254. and probably as 
early as Claudius, 255. and ſo con- 
tinued to Severus Alexander, 256. 
Denarius aureus, in Pliny, applied 
to expreſs the Half-aureus, in dif- 
tinction to the whole Aureus, 
which weighed two Denarii, 129. 
Under Heliogabalus, Aurei of one 
pound and two pound pieces coin- 
ed, 131. brought by Conſtantine 
from between four and five to ſix 
in the ounce, 165. 260. the word 
Aureus alone denoted the Solidus, 
or principal gold coin, 171, 172. 
254. Aurei Antoniniani what, 
172, 173. two forts of Aurei un- 
der the emperor Henry II, the Ita- 
lian Mancus, and the French Sols, 
282. . 
Aurum ad reſponſum, and Aurea maſſa, 
in the Notitia, explained, 177, p. 


B. 

Baluzii Capitularia corrected, 3 30, c. 

Barbari, thoſe who, in proceſs of 
time, were called ſo, were original- 
ly Grecians, and not diſtinguiſhed 
from them till after Homer, 72. 
the name, without any reproach, 

denoted only difference of language 
and deſcent, 74, J. 

The Barbarous nations, which over- 
ran the Weſtern empire, difterent 
from one another in their man- 
ners, 44, J. 

Barons, for many years after the 
Conqueſt, coined their own money, 

though ſcarce any of it now re- 
maining, 202. in What particulars 
they contended for the reſtoration 
-of the laws of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, 359, c. 361, nate. when they 
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were created by writ, a royal man- 
date was neceſſary to call them to 
a ſeat in Parliament, 448. 

Batteley, his opinion of the ſituation 
of Lapis tituli, 302, 

Barrington, the Hon. Mr. See O5 
ſervations on the Statutes. 

Bentley, Dr. Richard, his emenda- 
tion in Horace, of et male ter natos, 
refuted, 130, w. applauds with- 
out reaſon Gronovius's eſtimate of 
the Talentum magnum, 396, note. 

Bezants, what they were, and whence 
ſo called, 381, 382. 

Biſhops, by the old laws of the land, 
not to be depoſed but by LXXII 
witneſſes, 82. 

Bolingbroke, from too great refine- 
ment of taſte, treats all inquiries 
into the origin of nations as ground- 
leſs, 118. 

Books, one of the ancient exports at 
Athens, 56, f. 

Bordarii, what they were, 477. 

Boſporus, ſee Euxine. 

Bouteroue, his miſtakes concerning 
the word Milliarenſis, 158, r. 

Brady, Dr. at a loſs to account for 
Alan, who married the Conqueror's 
daughter, being called his nephew, 
418, miſtaken in the ſenſe of Ho- 
minum in K. John's Magna charta, 
477, 0. 

Braſs Coins, fee Coins. 

Brompton, miſtaken in his verſion of 
Canute's law, 355, 356, note. ſhews 
that Reliefs were as early as his 
time at leaſt, 354. 

Bullion, method of paying in it intro- 
duced by Conſtantine, and encou- 
raged by Valentinian, 144, 145. 
adopted in the Norman times in 
our Exchequer, 145. 

Burgundians, none of their coins now 
remaining, 206. 


Buſbel, German and Engliſh, the ſame 
with the Greek Medimnus, 30, 31. 

Byzantine emperors introduced a new 
ſtandard, by which payments were 
rated in Solidi or gold only, but 
which might be paid either in fil- 
ver or gold, 398. 

Byzantine hiſtorians, the tranſlators 
of them tranſlate the word ious 
wrong, 180, 6. 


C. 

Cambridge, the opinion that an Uni- 
verſity was founded there by Sige- 
bert, without foundation, 422. 

Canutus, his law enjoining one ſort of 
money, ut una moneta valeat, ex- 
plained, 353. made the firſt ſtep 
towards the introduction of Feudal 
tenures in England, 338, 339. his 
law concerning Heriots explained 
and corrected, 335—367. 

Caſaubon, Iſaac, his obſervation (c. 
Bar, Ex. XVI. Ann. 34. num. 15. 
that the price for which Chri 
was ſold was the price of a ſervant, 
209. miſtaken in his emendation of 


Hiſt. Aug. Script. under Valerian, 


172, K. 

Caſurban, Meric, one of the firſt who 
traced out the etymology of the 
Northern languages from the 
Greek, 51. 

Caſſiodorus explained contrary to Mu- 
ratori, 339, 5. 

Cealchythe, where ſituated, 458, 7. 
the council there affords no proof 
of the Commons being members of 
the Saxon parliament, 457—459- 

Celts, not the original of the Ger- 
mans, 107. diſtin& from the Scy- 
thians, 109. originally Tyrian or 
Phoenician colonies, 11 1. 

Centenarius, denoted what contained 
an hundred pounds, 176, note. 

Yyy 2 Cente- 
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Centenionales communes, under Con- 
ſtantine, the ſame with Denari, 
168. in what the ſame with Mil- 
liarenſes, in weight the hundredth 
part of a pound, 175, 176, note. 

under Honorius, the only current 
ſilver coin of the eaſtern empire, 
175. 

Ceorls, among the Saxons, perfons 
ignoble, but not of a ſervile con- 
dition, 464, J. 


 Chanecellors, in Cathedrals, appointed 


to inſtruct youth, 420. 

Charters Latin, of the Saxcn times, 
often ſuſpected of being forged, 
286. one of the church of Chi- 
cheſter manifeſtly fo, 287, h. 

Chicheſter infcription, the antiquity of 


it defended againſt Dr. Ward, 


487, 4. 

Cinque-ports, Barons of them, mem- 
bers of the ancient Parliament, be- 
fore Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 

. gefles, had a place in it, 452. 

Code, Theodoſian, corrected, 260. 

Coins, the knowledge of them when 
firſt thought neceſſary to illuſtrate 
the antiquities of a country, and by 
whom chiefly promoted, 1, 2. the 
Roman and Saxon coins not pre- 
ciſely of one uniform weight at the 
ſame time, 17. 20. the inconvemience 

of that variety removed by making 
great payments by weight, or by 


an allowance in tale, 18, 19. See 


Money, Coins, Gold, Aurei. the names 
of the Roman braſs coins applied 
in time to ſilver, and of their ſilver 
coins to gold, 187. the diviſion of 
ſilver and gold coins in books and 
catalogues into Maxim moduli, 
Medi, and Minimi, not fo ſkilful 
as it ought to be, 200, 4. coins of 
fome of our kings ſtruck, which 
have never yet been diſcovered, 
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201. old coins, till the xvith cen- 
tury, were conſidered as treaſure- 
trove, and due to the Exchequer, 
203. no denominations of coins but 
what were at firſt real coins, 207, 

210. 342. the weight and value 

of them among all nations have 

undergone various alterations, 350. 

357. coins of the ſame nation ex- 

tremely different in taſte from each 

other, 369. the ſilver coins ſo di- 

miniſhed in the reign of K. Wil- 

liam, that an hundred pounds in 

tale were not worth fifty, 400. 

After Adulf, no Saxon coins re- 

main but of the eighth century, 

fabricated in a barbarous 
taſte, and even that ſupported by 
a law, 423. the Romans made 
choice of old reverſes on coins, 
which were moſt ſuitable to the 
events of the year, or defaced 
them if they were not ſo, 412, 413. 

Coins, braſs, in ufe among the Sax- 
ons, 432. firſt, fince the Con- 
queſt, uttered in England under 
James I, ibid. the ſeveral ſpecies 
of them under the Roman and 
Byzantine empire, 433. under the 
Saxons, we meet with -Styca, or 
Half-farthing, ibid. 

Commons had no ſhare of the legiſla- 
tive authority in the Saxon conſti- 
tution, proved againſt Bp. Ellys, 
454—467. the foundation of 
their importance laid in the Nor- 
man Conqueſt, 467, 468. 471. 
See Parliament. 

Congius at Rome, ſaid to be one of the 
original ſtandards made by Veſpa- 
tian, 511. the vaſe antique, tho' the 
inſcription on it fiftitious, 5 10, 2. 

CONOB on coins denoted them to be 
of the Conſtantinopolitan ſtandard, 
410-412. 


22. 


Constantine 
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Con/tantine altered the gold coin, not 
the ſilver, 165. 169. 260, his 
reign of great affluence and ex- 
pence, 167. 262, his charaQter 
vindicated againſt the author at 
the end of the Notitia, 262. fixed 
the money to a certain ſtandard, 
which was followed by his ſucceſ- 
ſors, and expreſſed on their coins, 

IT. 

Copernican ſyſtem falſely ſuppoſed to 
have been known toPythagoras,11 3, 

Crevier, in his edition of Livy, adopts 
Monſ. La Barre's wild hypotheſis 
of the Roman pound, 481. 498. 

Cumberland, Bp. miſtaken in ſuppofing 
the Troy pound was introduced hi- 
ther by the Normans, 99, g. and in 
his value of the Jewiſh money, 2 40. 

Cuſtoms, in the Roman government, 
very various; at two and a half, 
five, and twelve and a half per 
cent. 91—94. occaſioned, for the 
advantage of the ſtate, the altera- 
tion of the groſs weight of the 
hundred, 93. 

Cyphers, on the French coins, to what 
places they relate, 371. 


SL 
Danes, their great devaſtations over 
all Europe, 156. introduced the 
cuſtom of reckoning by Marcs and 
Oras, 310. when in England, had 
probably no mints of their own, as 
appears by their treaties with 
the Saxons, 315. the progreſs of 
their invaſions ſurpriſing, 317, e. 
their Weregilds a fifth leſs than 
thoſe of the Saxons, 214. after 
Athelſtan's reign, the balance of 
power was altered in their fayour, 
52. 
Days of the week whence denomina- 
ted from the ſeven planets, 112 


116. the preſent order of them 


accounted for from the Diateſſa- 
ron, 116. this denomination of them 
late adopted by the Greeks and 
Romans, 117. from them by the 
Saxons, 118, 


De apibus a ſuppoſed law of Edw. 


the Confeſſor, but of no authority, 
435, te 

Delos, the fuperſtitious regard paid 
to it converted by the Athenians 
into political advantages, 61, 62. 
now a melancholy inſtance of the 
inſtability of trade, 62, b. a 
judge or ſuperintendant of trade 
fixed there, one of whom is record- 
ed in the Arundelian Marbles, 62, 
63, d. | 

Denarii, brought to vrt under 
Nero, 139. undoubtedly brought 
down to v111 in the ounce in the 
time of Galen, 90, 4. 489. when 
vil in the ounce, and conſequently 
LXXXIV 1n the pound, yet an hun- 


dred were paid for a pound in 


tale, which neither Salmaſtus, Gro- 
novius, nor Smith, could account 
for, though conformable ro all an- 


cient practice, 148, 149. 393. the 
weight of the Denarius as found 


by the ſcale, 508. 


Denarius aeris, the As ſo called under 
the Byzantine emperors, 172, 173. 


note. 339. | 
Denarius Aureus, ſee Aureus. 


Denmark, whence the name, 303. 


Deut. xxvii. 17. juſt the fame: with a 


law in the x11 tables, 3o1. 
Didrachmus, a Roman as. well as a 
Grecian coin, 196—198, 


Digamma Aeolicum, uſed by the Saxons + - 


in the ſame manner as by the 
Greeks, 42, 43. | 

Au t and Aiypuo®», another name 
for the Kepxrioy or Siliqua, being a. 


Halt. 
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Half-Milliarenſis, 189. aroſe from 
the Roman Quinarius, 351. 

Dio Caſſius, l. xxvii. explained, 6, . 

Dio Halicarn. ix. 27. explained, go. 

Aix ve, in the Byzantine empire, 


ſucceeded the Roman Quinarius, 


\ | TRI 

Domesday book, the ſeveral ways of 
payment mentioned 1n 1t explain- 
ed, 140. ſets in a ſtrong light the 
devaſtations made in England by 
the Normans, 141, 7. retains the 
old payment of five pence, when 
the ſhilling was diſuſed, which 
contained five pence, 152, d. Mr, 
Gale's copy of it corrected, 188, c. 
tormed upon the plan of the old 
Roman Rationarium, 345, d. thews 
that ſix hides of land were a qua- 
lification for a perſon to be a 
member of the Great council, tho? 
heretofore but five, 445. 

Drachmae always underſtood by the 
Greeks after numeral adjectives, 
when the ſpecies is not expreſſed, 
237. till Solon, at vi in the ounce; 
afterwards, vit in the ounce; 487. 
496. in the time of Galen, viII in 
the ounce, 489. uſed promiſcuouſly 
in exchange with the Roman Dena- 
rius, 487, 488. eſtabliſhed at Rome 
by the Greek phyſicians, who were 


in the greateſt repute there, 489. 


Ducat, received its name from being 
firſt ſtruck in Italy, when the 
principal cities there were ſubject 
to Dukes of their own chuſing, 
292. was afterwards called Man- 
cis, ibid. ſtruck probably in Ro- 

man dies, as its weight, being VIII 
in the ounce, was an aliquot part 
of the Roman pound, 293. a fourth 
part I.ſs than the Solidus, 297. 
its currency encreaſing, it received 
diflerent names in different coun- 
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tries, 293. introduced into the 
empire by Phocas, inſtead of the 
Aureus, 297. 

Du Freſne miſtakes the meaning of 
the Engliſh Solt in the Conque- 
ror's laws, 154. 


E. 

Za India trade, ſmall progreſs made 

in it by the Egyptians, till the 
time of the Romans, 63, . 

Edward the Confeſſor's laws, why 
wanted by the Barons to be re- 
ſtored, 359, c. 361, note. a trifling 
unauthentic compilation of them, 
from whence the clauſe De apibus 

is cited, 465, 7. 

Edyngton, Bp. and Lord Treaſurer, 
his ill-judged policy in leſſening 
the number of coins in the pound, 


14356. | 

Egbriht's Dialogue explained, 225, 
22% 

Egyptians, whence they had no ge- 
nius for trade, 63, f. the worſhip 
of Egyptian gods introduced into 
Rome by Veſpaſian, 118, c. 

Eiſenſchmid makes a fallacious eſti- 
mate of the Greek pound from a 
ſingle coin, 20, f. his obſervations 
on the German pound compared 
with the Saxon, 23, 24. his opi- 
nion that the Roman pound was a 
quarter leſs than the Greek, ex- 
amined, 481, &c. 

Eleuſinian myiteries, ſee My/tertes. 

Ellys, Bp. his arguments to prove 
that the Commons, under the 
Saxons, had a ſhare in the legiſla- 
tive authority, examined, 454— 
467. 

Epiphanius, de ponderibus, corrected, 
91, note. full of incurable errors, 
ibid. explained againſt Grohovius, 
189, 4. | 


Eſcuage 
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Eſcuage levied by Henry II, of mili- 
tary tenants in lieu of perſonal 
ſervice, 362, note. 431. 

Efſay upon money and coins, that au- 
thor's opinion, that of the two me- 
tals, gold and filver, one only can 
be the ſtandard of money in a 
country, ill founded, 397, 4. 


Ethelmwerd, in the Script. poſt Be- 


dam, corrected, 157, 0. 

Ethelwulph, his grant of tythes fo 
far from proving that the Com- 
mons ſat in the council held on 
that occaſion, that it proves the 
contrary, 459—462. 

Euxine, the trade on it anciently of 
the utmoſt conſequence, 54. 56. a 
dangerous ſea, contrary to the re- 
port of ſome modern travellers, 
57, m, known to the Greeks be- 
fore they were acquainted with 
the extent of the Mediterranean, 
ibid. the trade of the Euxine re- 
moved from Greece to the Alex- 
andrians and Romans, 65. along 
the Weſtern coaſt, the inhabitants 
half Greeks, others of Greek ex- 
traction, 64, 65. 

Exc bequer, the terms anciently made 
uſe of in the accounts there ex- 
plained, 140— 148. only two dif- 
ferent ways of payment in it, by 
tale or by weight, 148. 


F. 8 

Fairs, from what occaſions they roſe, 
188, c. 

Fanmus, fee Priſcian. 

Falding or Folding itool, uſed at co- 
ronations, whence ſo called, 480, v. 

Fees for pleading {tated under Clau- 
dius, 255. 

Fe/tus, a paſſage concerning the Ta- 
lent ill ſuppoſed to relate to the 


nummulary Talent, corrected, 210, 
211. | 


Feuds, the firſt appearance of them 
in England under Canute, 359. 
the ſurrendring up of arms to a 
ſuperior lord one proof of their 
exiſtence, 357, a. few under the 
Saxons, 359, c. began to decline 
in England and in France at the 
ſame time, and under able princes, 
436, c. though they grew up un- 
der the Goths and Franks, their 
origin owing to the Romans, 441. 

Feverſham, the council there falſely 

alledged as a proof that the Vil- 
lani were members of it, 464. 

Fines among the Saxons conſiſted of 
aliquot parts of the pound, 123, 
124. and eſtimated by ſuch real 


coins as Were in uſe among them, 


207. 

Fleetwood, Bp. unſettled in his opi- 
nion of the Saxon pound, 10, 11. 
miſtaken in a correction of the 


Saxon laws, 233, h. and, with all 
others, in ſuppoſing they had no 


Shilling, 200. 

Florens, the ſame with Ducats, viir 
in the ounce, 294. received their 
name from a lily being on the 
reverſe, 294. | 

Tolles, Martin Eſq. his diſcovery of 


the weight of the Saxon pound” 
the foundation of this work, 2. 


has ſhewn it to be the ſame with 
the Tower-pound, 15. miſtaken 
in fixing the uſe of the Troy 
pound in the mint, to 18 Hen. 
VIII, 99. his ditcovery of the 
weight of the 'Tower-pound proves 
demonſtrably that XLVIII ſhil- 
lings were coined out of it, 151, 
152, eſtimates the Cologn weight 
as heavier than the Tower pound ; 
but, by the Chamber of accounts 
at Paris, the Engliſh pound was 
as heavy as the Cologn, 325, f. 
Fellis, 
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Fillis, originally a purſe, but in time 
denoted a braſs and filver coin of 
the lower empire, 351, 5. whence 
the word derived, 391. 

Toot, Roman, its proportion to the 
Engliſh, which is the ſame as the 
Greek, 30. and the Ptolemaic the 
{ame likewiſe, 83. 

Fountaine, Sir Andrew, the only an- 
tiquary, who ſeems to have ſuſ- 
pected that the Saxon Shilling was 
a coin, 200. at a loſs to explain 
the word PRISIN in a legend, 417. 
miſtakes, with Mr. Walker, in aſ- 
figning a coin of Alfred the Great 
to Alfred of Northumberland, 424. 

Torma, uſed in the mint both for the 
dye and the money coined, 430. 
formae centenariae the ſame in 

_ Lampridins with centum ſolidi, 
131. 

Taste, at their firſt ſettlement, fol- 
lowed the Roman way of reckon- 
ing and coining money, 327. 342. 
401, ſoon reduced their gold Solidi 
of xl pence to Solidi of xx pence, 
328. but ſtill the old Solidi conti- 
nued in payments with the new, 
till the time of Charlemagne, 329. 
adopted, at the beginning of their 
government, the ſeveral ſpecies of 

the Roman Aurei, a Solidus of vr, 
a Semiſſis of x11, a Tremiſſis of 
XV111; and, after that, a Solidus 
of xx in the ounce, 342. though 
more diſtant from the Roman pro- 
vinces than the Goths, yet had 


connexions with them, and copied 


their arts, 406, 407. 
Frater, uſed by the Romans to de- 
note firſt couſin, 417. 


8 


Gauls, originally Celts, diſtin from 


Germans, 109, 
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Le, uſed as an expletive by the 
Saxons as by the Greeks, 43. 

Gen. xiii. 1. explained, 77, 0. Xx. 14. 
16. explained, and corrected from 
the LXX, 216, 217. 

Gerah, the twentieth part of a She- 
kel or Didrachma, (and conſequent- 
ly equal to the Roman As, when 
ten Aﬀes made a Denarius) is 
rendered 0x05 by the LXX, 241, 
d. - 

German princes, retained as allies to 
the Romans, by annual ſubſidies, 
5, Germans and Goths branches 
from a common ſtock, and colonies 
of the Getae, 76. the name firſt 
mentioned by J. Caeſar ; the mean- 
ing of it, 105. ſaid by Tacitus to 
be of late original, 107, y. recei- 
ved yariety of names.in their dif- 
ferent ſettlements, 107. not deri- 
ved from the Celts, as ſome have 
imagined, 108—1 10. nor the au- 
thors of Feudal tenures, as has 
been ſuppoſed, 436. 

Gloſſae baſilicorum, a reading defend- 
ed in them, 169. 

Gold, more plentiful in regard to 
Silver under Conſtantine than 
before, 160. the reduction of 
Egypt and the Eaſt brought great 
quantities of it into the Roman 
treaſury, 125. Gold when firſt 
coined (as there were 336 Seſterces 
in a pound of Silver, and 5760 
Seſterces in a pound of Gold) was 
to Silver nearly as XVII to one, 
248, 249. 386. under the Repub- 
lic and firſt Roman emperors, as 
x to one, the Aureus being in 
weight ii Drachms, in value xx 
Drachms, 185. 386. which was 
the old Aſiatic proportion, 251. 
reduced under J. Cæſar to about 
vIII to one, which was the loweſt 

proportion 
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proportion it ever bore, a pound of 
gold being then worth 3000 LLS. 
and a pound of ſilver worth 400 
LLS. 249, 250. from Claudius to 
Severus Alexander, at x11+ to one, 
the Aureus being then exchanged 
for xxv Drachmae, 254—257. 
under Conſtantine, at x4 to one (the 
Solidus of v1 in the ounce weigh- 
ing LXXIII Troy grains, in value 
x1v Denarii of v111 in the ounce, 
which weighed pccLxvi grains) 
but brought by him nearly to its 
old ſtandard of ten to one, 262. be- 
fore A. D. 360, at x1v to one, 
a pound of Silver being then worth 
five Solidi, and a pound of Gold 
worth Lxx11 Solidi, 263, 264. and 
continued ſo from the middle of 
the fourth century, till after Juſti- 
nian's reign, 268, at the end of 
the ſixth century, when the Solidus 
was reduced to x11 pence, and xx 
of them to the pound, at x11 to 
one, 284. 313. from Henry I, to 
K. John, at 1x to one, the loweſt 
regular proportion ever known in 
Europe, 372.. the proportion of 
it from 27 Edw. III, ro the pre- 
ſent time, 374, 9. 

Gold coins, three forts of them cur- 
rent in Europe ſome ages before 
the Norman Conqueſt, 246. and 
among the Saxons, though ſcarce 
any of them are now remaining, 
273. that they had Gold enough 
for that purpoſe proved from the 
purchaſe-money, paid for eltates, 
ibid. from legacies ſpecified in gold 
coins, 275. from the offerings made 
ro churches, ibid. from the weight 

and value of their ornaments, 276. 
from a law of Canute, which has 
been brought to prove the contra- 
ry, 353. Saxon gold coins gene- 


rally ſtyled Mancuſes, 280. ſee 
Mancus. the firſt gold coins, under 
Edw. III, to Edw. IV, were {truck 
as parts of the Marc, 325. the 
firſt which Edw. III coined, the 
Double Ducat, or Double Floren, 
325. from Henry VII, ſtruck as 
parts of a pound ſterling, 316. 
trom the reign of William Rufus 
till toward the end of Henry III, 
A. D. 1257, no gold coins were 
ſtruck, 372, 373. à gold coin of 
that year in Mr. Hodſol's collecti- 
on, 374. the Byzantine emperors 
and the Northern nations eſtimat- 
ed their payments in gold, 298. 


Gothic princes, their friendſhip and 


alliance eſteemed by Auguſtus, 7. 
ſtruck very early on their coins 
the emperor's head on one ſide, 
and their own on the other, bid. 
which cuſtom was revived under 
the Byzantine emperors, 404, 405. 
Gothic or Getic tongue derived 
from the Greek, 45. was the ori- 
ginal of the Teutonic in all its 
branches, 46, m. Goths ſeated 
themſelves on the Weſt of the 


Euxine, 53. the origin of their 


trade, 5 2. Getae and Gothi the 
ſame, 76. deſcended from the 
Thracians, 66. not from Sweden 
and the Baltic, as Grotius and 
Sheringham thought, 100. Jornan- 
des and Wanefridus the firſt authors 
of this conceit, 102. their princi- 
pal god, Odin or Woden, was 
the ſame among the Thracians, 
193. the Goths in Italy cultivat- 
ed a connexion with the Byzantine 
emperors, 494. ſeveral of the 
Gothic princes, who made their 
firſt ſettlements in the Roman pro- 
vinces, learnt from them the art 
of coining, 401. few only of the 
Z. 2 27 Coins 
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coins of the firſt Gothic princes of 
Spain are yet come to light, 413. 

Graevius miſtakes the ſenſe of Lam- 
pridius, 128. adopts too haſtily 
Harduin's interpretation of Pliny, 

87. 

0. whence applied to nummu— 
lary weights, 281, f. 

Greaves, his eſtimate of the Roman 
ounce, 26. by ſome thought too 
high, bur without reaſon, 28. his 
proof of the weight of it from 
coins, and from the Congius at 
Rome, examined, 509, 510.515. his 
correction of Livy defended, 492. 

Greeks, their weights, meaſures, and 
language, diftuſed among the Ger- 
mans and Saxons, 25, &c. the pro- 
greſs of the laſt obſerved princi- 
pally by Joſ. Scaliger, Salmaſius, 
Fr. Junius, and Meric Caſaubon, 
50. received their religion and 


letters from the Thracians, 66— 


7a. | 
Goat, the name given to the old 
Engliſh Shilling, when the Nor- 
man Solidus took place and was 
called a Shilling, 155. 229. 
Gronovius, James Frederic, unjuſtly 


blames Scaliger for uſing Libra 


in the ſenſe of As, 13, f. without 
premiſes aſſerts that, in the mint, 
a Journey of Gold implied a leſs 
ſum than a Journey of filver, 33, e. 
rejects without reaſon Salmaſius's 
emendation of Lampridius, 132. aſ- 
ſerts againſt Pliny, that more than 
xL Aurei were coined out of a 
pound, 134. that a Stater weighed 
a pound of Gold, 136, c. no where 
takes the leaſt notice of the differ- 
ence between the Roman Libra 
in weight and tale, 149. will not 
allow the Roman Aureus to be 
double the weight of the Drach- 


ma, 134. 136. and yet inconſiſt- 
ently contends that there were al- 
ways, at leaſt till the reign of Ela- 
gabalus, XL Aurel in the pound, 
which proves that duplicate pro- 
portion, 136. his eſtimate of the 
Byzantine Miliarenſis examined, 
158. et ſeqq. ſhewn to be incon- 
ſiſtent, 163. aſſerts without any 
proof that Conſtantine made an 
alteration in the ſilver coin, 164. 
and that there were Lx Miliaren- 
ſes in the pound, and yet that it 
was no other than the Denarius, 
169. that Gold was more ſcarce 
under Conſtantine than before, 
164. 166. greatly at a loſs to 
explain the braſs coin of the Byzan- 
tine emperors, 7 3. his opinion that 
Miliarenſes were heavier than the 
old Denarii, without foundation, 
184. as are his conjectures on the 
Baſilica, ibid. deduces the name 
Miliarenſis from a period in which 
it had no exiſtence, 184, 18 5. will 


not allow the Ceratium to have 


been a coin, 186. perverts a plain 
paſſage in Epiphanius, to ſupport 
an hypotheſis, 189. denies that 
the Romans had any ſuch money 
as Sicilicus, or piece of two De- 
narii, 196. and yet, though with 
as little reaſon, contends that 


Nummus in Plautus is always 


uſed for Didrachmus, 196. 236, 
237. ill fixes the Conſular Denar ius 
at VIII in the ounce, 248. mil- 
takes the ſenſe of Novell. Majo- 
Tian. 250, g. erroneouſly main- 
tains that there was but one ſpe- 
cies of Aurei; that they were in 
value xxv Denarii, and of one 
and the ſame weight nll the time 
of Conſtantine, 253. 257. that the 
Franks coined Silver Solidi of x11 

pence, 
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pence, 334. follows Le Blanc when 
he is wrong, and leaves him when 
he is right, ibid. that there was only 
one ſort of Denarius, that of v1 
in the ounce, 384. that the Ta- 
lentum Magnum was a term given 
by the Romans to the Attic Talent 
in diſtinction to the Sicilian and 
others, 396, note. 

Grotius, induced to derive the Goths 
and Saxons from Sweden, out of 
complaiſance to the Queen of that 
country, 100, 

Grſegſius, miſtaken in making two 
Shekels originally different ; but 
right in diſcovering that the firſt 
Shekel was only a Didrachm, 242. 
his book pirated a century after 
it was firſt publiſhed, and printed 

under another name, 243 

Guineas firſt coined under Charles II, 
to bear a proportion to a pound 
ſterling, 327. 

Gutherius De offic. dom. Avg. his 
amazing error, 175, m. 


H. 

Half-pence coined probably by the 
Saxons, ſince we meet with them 
from K. John downwards, 425. 

Harduin happily diſcovered the in- 
tention of Pliny, where he explains 
what the ſtate gained, when they 
firſt coined Gold, 385. his inter- 
pretation in other reſpetts not jul- 
tifiable, and the coins he produces 
in ſupport of it, probably not ge- 
nuine, 387, 388. 

Harold, his penny, 424. 

Haſtings, the caſtle there long ſince 
overflowed by the ſea, 468, p. 

Fle!lenes, a more recent appellation 
of the Grecians than that of Pe- 
laſgi, and not known when the 
Greek colonies firſt ſettled in Italy, 
72, e. 


Henry III, his gold coin but lately 
diſcovered; his Halſ-pence and 
Farthings never, 201, 202, 

Hermes and Hermean ſtatues, whence 
ſo called, 300. 

Heriots, paying them one of the firſt 
ſteps to Feudal tenures, 357, 9. 
how diſtinguiſhed from Mortuaries, 
358, note. Heriot and Relief al- 
ways equal to each other, 364. 

Herodotus, I. v. 10. his pleaſant miſ- 
take of the country beyond the 
Danube being poſſeſſed by bees 
only, accounted for, 54, 2 

Hickes, Dr. ſuppoſes the ſame coins 
and ſtandard of money to have 
continued during the whole Saxon 
government, 9. makes the Saxon 
pound xv ounces, three ounces 
heavier than the Troy pound, 9, 
10. Points out the affinity of the 
Northern languages with the 
Greek, 34. 44. does not diſtinguiſh 
between the ordinal and cardinal 
numbers in both, 521. finding that 
the commercial Saxon pound con- 
tained xv ounces, falſely concluded 
the nummulary pound did ſo too, 
84. inconſiſtently rates the Saxon 
pound at Lx Shillings of five pence 
in the Shilling, at the ſame time 
that he ſuppoſes ccxL pence made 
a pound, 151. 156. whence he 
miſtook Siclus in the Saxon ac- 
counts for two pence, 226. his 
opinion of the Marc, Mancus, and 
Ora, 209. his obſervation, that 
the method of computing by 

Marcs and Ora's was not known 
in England till after the Daniſh 
ſettlements, of great importance, 
310. for want "of attending to 
the difference between' a pound 
in tale and a pound in weight, 
reckons the Sceatta at 14 d. 431. 
£722 Homer, 
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Homer, his deſcription of Neſtor's 
cup, miſunderſtood for xvi hun- 
dred years, explained, 218, et /eqq. 

Hooper, Bp. his account of the Saxon 
pound, 11, 12. from diſcovering 
an agreement of the Engliſh 
weights and meaſures with rhe 
Saracenic, falſely concluded they 
were borrowed from thence, 83. 
his explanation of Argyriſmus and 
Lirriſmus, without foundation, 91, 
note. and his attempt to cure 
Epiphanius of his many errors, 
without ſucceſs, ibid. with Mr. 
Lowndes, imagined the Saxon was 
the Troy pound, 99, g. 

Iherace, Ar. Poet. explained againſt 
Dr. Bentley, 139, w. 

Ho/tus's explanation of Pollux de- 
fended, 136, c. 

Hume, Mr. concluded juſtly from 
the different language of the 
Scotch, that the ancient inhabi- 
tants were of different originals, 
78, p. his eſtimate of the com- 
parative value of money between 
the Saxon times and ours, ſet 
too high, 157, 0. | 

Hurd, Mr. juſtlycorrects Bp. Nicholſon's 
miſtake of Merchenelaga &c. for 
diſtricts, 35 2. follows Boulainvillers 
in deriving the Feudal ſyſtem from 
the Goths, and in ſuppoſing that 
the true principles of liberty were 
inter woven in its frame, 436. 

Ihpatia, pieces of money thrown 


among the populace by the Con- 


ſuls, and therefore ſo called, 1 60, c. 


J. 
Jerome, com. on Ezek. iv. 10. owns 
be had altered S:clus into Stater : 
whence, wherever it is ſo altered, 
we may conclude it is owing to 
the fame hand, 243. 


Jews, had no coined. money till the 


time of the Maccabees, 244. their 
Shekel, Gera,Maneh, /ee under each, 


Ina, council faid to be holden by 


him, A. D. 712, and cited as from 
Bede, entirely fictitious, 456. 


Insrementum, an allowance of a 


xxlvth part in the Saxon pound 
by tale, 123, 124. 140. 429. this 
not carried lower than on Half a 
pound, 124. the making of ſuch 
allowance agreeable to the prac- 
tice of the Greeks and Romans, 
124—127. an hundred Denarii 
reckoned to the Roman pound 
when only xcv1 were coined out 
of it; as fifty Shillings were reckon- 
ed to the Saxon pound when there 
were coined only XLVIIfI, 149. 
the Incrementum was ſunk in Eng- 
land ſoon after the Conqueſt, by 
reaſon of the ſcarcity of money, 
142. but, under Henry I, was 
raiſed above the old proportion, 
ibid. under Conſtantine, the Incre- 
mentum was diſuſed, and payment 
in Bullion was introduced, 145. 
the want of the Incrementum, when 
VIII Denaru were coined out of 
the ounce inſtead of v11, occaſioned 
the payment of the Roman reve- 
nue in Gold, 195. 


John, King, coined Engliſh money, 


though none of it has been diſ- 
covered, 201. 


Jornandes, the firſt who ſtarted the 


opinion that the Goths came from 
the Baltic, 202. | 


Journey at the mint, what, 33. that 


of Gold and of Silver of different 
weight, 33, e. 


Judicia civitatis London, not the re- 


ſolutions of a great council, as Bp. 

Ellys repreſents, but a gild, 464, 

465. : 
Junius, 
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Junius, Francis, reckoned his diſcovery 
of the affinity between the Greek 
and Northern languages, one of 
the greateſt felicities of his life, 5 1. 
upiter Urius, his ſtatue for what pur- 
pole erected at the Boſporus, 57,58. 


K. 
Finights-fees, no number of them 
made an Earl or Baron without 
a Royal creation, 447, a. Knights 
or Military tenants, after the Con- 
queſt, had a right to attend in. the 
Great councils of the nation, 469. 


L. 

La Barre, his diſtinction of a Metri- 
cal pound for liquids, and a Scale 
pound for dry goods, 499. proved 
to be a project without foundation, 
502—507. 

La Croze, his opinion that the Saxons 
borrowed their Capital letters of 
the Romans, and invented the 
Small, rejected, 479, f. 

Laga (uſed as a compound, in Mer- 
chenelaga, Danelaga, Weſtſaxe- 
nelaga) chiefly conſiſted in pecu- 

. niary compenſations, 352. | 

Lambarde, firſt diſcovered, though 
from wrong premiſes, that the 
Saxon pound contained xLVIII 
Solidi, 121, miſtaken in his eſti- 
mate - of the king's Weregild, 
233, h. tranſlates a paſſage in 
Brihtric's will more accurately 
than the verſion .of the Textus 
Roffſenſis, 276. 

Lampridius, vit. Alexandri, juſtly 

_ corrected by Salmaſius, 131. ex- 
plained contrary to Salmaſius, 
Gronovius, and Graevius, 128. 

Landmark, the law of the x11 tables 
againſt removing it, much the ſame 
with Deut. xxvil. 17. p. 301. 


Lapis tituli on the borders of Kent, 
not erected before the time of 
Trajan, 302. 

Le Blanc, has ſhewn the weight of 
the Frank Solidus to have been 
originally the ſame with the By- 
zantine, 334. has miſtaken the le- 
gal Solidi of x11 pence forthe Triers 
d'Or, 345. 

Laws, Saxon, explained, 31, d. 274, C. 
446, note. in the uſe of the word 
Sceat, 429. the Spirit of them and 
of ours compared, 3 2, note. of Hen. 
explained, 356, 2. of Canute, con- 
cerning the different compenſation 
for Heriots, explained, 35 3-366. 
a true reading reſtored, 367. of 
Athelſtan explained, 430. a ſec- 
tion of them under that king col- 
lected from the laws of different 
reigns, 235. 

Learning, the ſtate of it in England 
in the villth century as high at 
leaſt as in any part of Europe, 
215, 216. a ſpecimen of it in Italy 
at the beginning of the 1xth cen- 
tury, 336, 337- 

Legends on coins deſignedly eraſed or 
altered when they did not ſuit 


the circumſtances of the reigning 


prince, 412. 414. Legend LETo, 
on a Saxon coin, explained by Mr. 
Pegge, 371. Legend PRISIN ex- 
plained, 417. 

Leuco, one of the. kings of Thrace, 
grants great immunities -to - the 
Athenians, 59. 

Libra, uſed like the As, for the whole 
of what is divided into x11 parts, 
13, f. always denoted a pound of 
XII ounces, though. the Mina was 
of two different weights, 85. 8%. 
Libra ęſterlingorum diſtinguiſhed 


from Libra ocerdua, 3o, 81, the lat- 


ter uſed metaphorically for the 
number 
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Homer, his deſcription of Neſtor's 
cup, miſunderſtood for xvi hun- 
dred years, explained, 218, et /eqg. 

Hooper, Bp. his account of the Saxon 
pound, 11, 12. from diſcovering 
an agreement of the Engliſh 
weights and meaſures with the 


Saracenic, falſely concluded they 


were borrowed from thence, 83. 
his explanation of Argyriſmus and 
Litriſmus, without foundation, 91, 
note. and his attempt to cure 
Epiphanius of his many errors, 
without ſucceſs, ibid. with Mr. 
Lowndes, imagined the Saxon was 
the Troy pound, 99, g. 

Itrace, Ar. Poet. explained againſt 

Dr. Bentley, 139, 0. 

Haſtus's explanation of Pollux de- 
fended, 136, c. 

Hume, Mr. concluded juſtly from 
the different language of the 
Scotch, that the ancient inhabi- 
tants were of different originals, 
78, p. his eſtimate of the com- 
parative value of money between 
the Saxon times and ours, ſet 
too high, 157, 0. | 

Hurd, Mr. juſtlycorrects Bp. Nicholſon's 
miſtake of Merchenelaga &c. for 
diſtricts, 352. follows Boulainvillers 
in deriving the Feudal ſyſtem from 
the Goths, and in ſuppoſing that 
the true principles of liberty were 
interwoven in its frame, 436. 

Hypatia, pieces of money thrown 


among the populace by the Con- 


ſuls, and therefore ſo called, 1 60, c. 


I. 
Jerome, com. on Ezek. iv. 10. owns 
he had altered Sich into Stater : 
whence, wherever it is ſo altered, 
we may conclude it is owing to 
the fame hand, 243. 


Fewws, had no coined. money till the 


time of the Maccabees, 244. their 
Shekel, Gera,Maneh, /ee under each, 


Ina, council ſaid to be holden by 


him, A. D. 712, and cited as from 
Bede, entirely. fictitious, 456. 


Tnerementum, an allowance of a 


XXxIVth part in the Saxon pound 
by tale, 123, 124. 140. 429. this 
not carried lower than on Half a 
pound, 124. the making of ſuch 
allowance agreeable to the prac- 
tice of the Greeks and Romans, 
124—127. an hundred Denarii 
reckoned to the Roman pound 
when only xcv1i were coined out 
of it; as fifty Shillings were reckon- 
ed to the Saxon pound when there 
were coined only xLVvIll, 149. 
the Incrementum was ſunk in Eng- 
land ſoon after the Conqueſt, by 
reaſon of the ſcarcity of money, 
142. but, under Henry I, was 
raiſed above the old proportion, 
ibid. under Conſtantine, the Incre- 


mentum was diſuſed, and payment 


in Bullion was introduced, 145. 
the want of the [ncrementum, when 
VIII Denaru were coined out of 
the ounce inſtead of vil, occaſioned 
the payment of the Roman reve- 
nue in Gold, 195. | 


John, King, coined Engliſh money, 


though none of it has been diſ- 
covered, 201. | 


Fornandes, the firſt who ſtarted the 


opinion that the Goths came from 
the Baltic, 202. | 


Journey at the mint, what, 33. that 


of Gold and of Silver of different 
weight, 33, e. 


udicia civitatis London, not the re- 


ſolutions of a great council, as Bp. 

Ellys repreſents, but a gild, 464, 

465. ; 
Junius, 
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Junius, Francis , reckoned his diſcovery 
of the affinity between the Greek 
and Northern languages, one of 
the greateſt felicities of his life, 5 1. 

Jupiter Urius, his ſtatue for what pur- 
poſe erected at the Boſporus, 57,58. 


K. 
Finights-fees, no number of them 
made an Earl or Baron without 
a Royal creation, 447, a. Knights 
or Military tenants, after the Con- 
queſt, had a right to attend in. the 
Great councils of the nation, 469. 


L. 

La Barre, his diſtinction of a Metri- 
cal pound for liquids, and a Scale 
pound for dry goods, 499. proved 
to be a project without foundation, 
502—507. 

La Creoze, his opinion that the Saxons 
borrowed their Capital letters of 
the Romans, and invented the 
Small, rejected, 479, f. 

Laga (uſed as a compound, in Mer- 
chenelaga, Danelaga, Weſtſaxe- 
nelaga) chiefly conſiſted in pecu- 

. niary compenſations, 352. 

Lambarde, firſt diſcovered, though 
from wrong premiſes, that the 
Saxon pound contained xLVIII 
Solidi, 121, miſtaken in his eſti- 
mate of the king's Weregild, 
233, h. tranſlates a paſlage in 
Brihtric's will more accurately 
than the verſion of the Textus 
Roffenſis, 276. 

Lampridius, vit. Alexandri, juſtly 
cor rected by Salmaſius, 131. ex- 
plained contrary to Salmaſius, 
Gronovius, and Graevius, 128. 

Landmark, the law of the x11 tables 
againſt removing it, much the ſame 
with Deut. Xxxvii. 17. p. 301. 


Lapis tituli on the borders of Kent, 
not erected before the time of 
Trajan, 302. 

Le Blanc, has ſhewn the weight of 
the Frank Solidus to have been 
originally the ſame with the By- 
zantine, 334. has miſtaken the le- 
gal Solidi of x11 pence forthe Triers 
d'Or, 345. | 

Laws, Saxon, explained, 31, d. 274, C. 
446, note. in the uſe of the word 
Sceat, 429. the Spirit of them and 


of ours compared, 32, note. of Hen. I 


explained, 356, z. of Canute, con- 
cerning the different compenſation 
for Heriots, explained, 353—366. 
a true reading reſtored, 367. of 
Athelſtan explained, 430. a ſec- 
tion of them under that king col- 
lected from the laws of different 
reigns, 235. 

Learning, the ſtate of it in England 
in the villrth century as high at 
leaſt as in any part of Europe, 
215, 216. a ſpecimen of it in Italy 
at the beginning of the 1xth cen- 
tury, 336, 337- 

Legends on coins deſignedly eraſed or 
altered when they did not ſuit 


the circumſtances of the reigning. 


prince, 412. 414. Legend LETo, 
on a Saxon coin, explained by Mr. 


Pegge, 371. Legend PRISIN Cx- 


plained, 417. 

Leuco, one of the kings of Thrace, 
grants great immunities -to - the 
Athenians, 59. 

Libra, uſed like the As, for the whole 
of what is divided into X11 parts, 
13, f. always denoted a pound of 
XII ounces, though. the Mina was 
of two different weights, 85. 86. 
Libra eſterlingorum diſtinguiſhed 
from Libra occidua, 80, 81. the lat- 
ter uſed metaphorically for the 

number 
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number Lxx11, 81. originally a 
balance, 390. Libra and Mina 
paſſed for many ages as equivocal 
terms; but, in later times, Libra 
ſignified the nummulary, and Mi- 
na the commercial pound, 485, 
486. 

Liberi homi nes, who meant by them 
under the Norman reigns, 471. 
Litriſmus, the groſs mercantile hun- 
dred, in diſtinction to argyri/mus or 
the nummulary Talent, 91, note. 
applied not to money, but to mer- 

chandize only, ibid. 

Livy, l. xxxviii. 11. corrected and ex- 
plained, p. 252. and l. xxxvill. 38. 
p. 482, 483. and I. xxxiv. 52. 

491. 

Lords Lieutenants of counties, when 
and why firſt inſtituted, 362, note. 

Lowndes, Mr. his enumeration of 
the ſeveral payments expreſſed in 
Domesday book imperfect, 140. 


M. 

Madox, Mr. miſtaken in ſuppoſing 
the payments into the Exchequer 
were made different ways, 146. 

Majorinae, coins of different ſizes, 
from two to ten Denarii, under 
CG onſtantine, 168, melted down 
under ſubſequent emperors, fo 

Lat few are now remaining, 294. 

Al. a/msbury, what his meaning of 
pondere publico penſitavit, 291, miſ- 
taken in the ſenſe of the word ae- 
tel, ibid. s. 

Mancus, a gold coin, fo named from 
mantis ciuſus, 280. proved to have 
been an Anglo-Saxon coin from 
the teſtimony of Abp. Aeltric, 
283. equal to two and a half So- 


idi then current, of x11 pence 
each, conſequently in value xxx 
in weight 


Pence, 282. 292. 374. 
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about Lv grains, one fourth leſ; 
than the Byzantine or firſt Frank 
Solidus, 284. the oldeſt authentic 
teſtimony of its currency, in the 
8th century, under Cenwulf, 285. 
another unqueſtionable evidence 
of it under Ethelwulf, 289, 290. 
and ſee 349. came originally from 
Italy, where it was firſt called Du- 
cat, 292, 293. the ſame with the 
Drachma, or Miliarenſis, then cur- 
rent in the empire, ibid. under 
Canute, was the ſtandard by which 
moſt of the Heriots were rated, 
292. 354. 367. hitherto miſtaken 
by all the antiquaries for a Marc, 
306. continued, under different 
forms, from Athelſtan (who ap- 
pointed one ſtandard of money) to 
the Conqueſt, 292. 348. 367. 

Maneh, or Mina, fewilh, how it con- 
tained both L - Lx Shekels, 33. 

Marble, Sandwich, 61. Arundelian, 
62, d. 

Marc, from the Greek rixuap, a mark 
or limit, 298. from being a boun- 
dary of lands, the word Marquiſate 
Was derived, 303. Marcha and 
Regnum uſed as ſynonymous terms, 
ibid. applied to denote the fixt 
ſtandard to which nummulary 
computations were adjuſted, 304. 
the word at firſt peculiar to ſome 
of the German clans, ibid. though 
the opinions of the antiquaries 
have been very different concern- 
ing it, all agreed it was the ſame 
as the Mancus, 305, 306. a miſ- 
take however which the Dean of 
Exeter has happily removed, 307. 
the Daniſh Silver Marc was xx 
Shillings, or an hundred Saxon 
pennies, 313. the Gold Marc, XII 
times as much, ibid. the French 
Was XIII S. Iv d. or CLX Pence, 

318. 


318. the method of computing by 
the Silver Marc introduced later 
into France than England, 322. 
traces of it in England from the 
Daniſh kings till after the time of 
Henry Il, 325. the gold coins, 
{truck from Edw. III, to Edw. IV, 
were diviſions of the Marc; as, 
Half-marc, Quarter - marc, &c. ibid. 
from Edw. IV, when our connexions 
with France ccaſed, the old way 
of computing by the pound came 
in faſhion again, 326. but as that 
by Marcs was jointly uſed, Angels 
and Angelets paſſed ſometimes as 
parts of them, 316. about x. 
years afterwards, a regard was had 
in coins to the parts of a pound 
only, not of the Marc, 326. 
Marcellinus, whence ſaid to be de- 
poſed by the Weſtern pound, 8 f. 
Marches, counties on them favoured 
with ſome indulgence in making 
their payments into the Exche- 
quer, 146, 
Mark, St. xii. 42. the latter part of 
the verſe a gloſs, 434. : 
Market-towns, whence the riſe of 
them, 188, c. 


mans, or Teutones, 106. 

Martial, I. iii. 62. explained, 256. miſ- 
underſtands the form of Neſtor's 
cup in Homer, 219. 

Matth. xvii. 24. explained, 167, P. 
Men applied ſimply to denote ſervants 
from the Saxons, 475. not rightly 
underſtood by Dr. Brady, 477, 0. 
Merchants forbidden, under Richard 
II, to export the produce and ma- 
nufactures of our own country, 97, 
e. under the Saxon and Norman 
times, after three voyages, were 
capable of being ſummoned up to 
the Great council of the nation, 450. 
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Mars, the principal god of the Ger- 
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Mileſians, the firſt who made any con- 
ſiderable progreſs in the Euxine 
trade, 54. their name confounded 
by Herodotus with piaiozau, bees, 5 4, 
z. made the firſt map, and wrote 
the firſt book of geography, ibid. 
Miliarenſes, under Conſtantine, x1v 
of them made a Solidus; at the 
end of the ſixth century, xx; 184, 
185. that appellation for a coin ne- 
ver uſed betore his reign, 185. the 
riſe and eſtimate of them examined, 
158 et ſegq. ſo called from being 
the thouſandth part of the gold 
pound, when x1v of them made 


a Solidus, 169, 170, when xx of 


them made a Solidus, 187. 268. a 
new name for the Denarius, 171. 
177. a new Miliarenſis an eighth 


lefs than the former, whence ill 


ſuppoſed to be derived from being 
the ſoldiers pay, 182. | 
Milles, Dr. Dean of Exeter, the firſt 
who diſcovered the difterence he- 
tween the Marc and the Mancus, 307. 
Mina, una et altera, at the ſame time; 
not antiqua et media, as Bp. Hooper 
and Dr. Arbuchnot thought, 83. 
86. Mina Romana different from 
Libra Romana, 88. that the Mina 
Attica was a quarter leſs than the 
Roman pound, aflerted by Fannius 
or Priſcian, but upon miſtaken au- 
thorities, 491-494. conſiſted of 
LXXII Drachmae till Solon's time, 
who raiſed it to an hundred, 496. 
Mi/ila, or pieces of money diſtri— 
buted among the populace, reſtrain- 
ed in ſome meaſure by Theodotius, 
and for a time ſuppreſſed by Mar- 
cian, 159, 5, on what feſtivals the 


Conſular Miflilia were diſtributed, 


ibid. under Theodoſius, not larger 

than ſive in the ounce, afterwards 

not much aboye {ix pence in value, 
161. 


"> 
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161. 168, 169, f. the Imperial 
Miſtlia, in the ſeventh century, 
from Tetradrachms reduced to 
half that value, 162. £0 
bite, from the Latin Minutum, 433, 


5. denoted a Half-farthing, 434. 


Monaſteries, Saxon, were colleges for 
Seculars, married or unmarried, and 
even of military profeſſion, 421. 

Money, Roman, the value of it un- 
derſtood by the Germans as well 
as by the Romans themſelves, 5. 
anciently paid ad penſum, by weight, 
or ad incrementum, by an increaſe 
in tale to a certain number in the 
pound, 18. ſee Coin. the compara- 
tive value of it in the Saxon times 
and ours, 157, 0. in what different 
ſenſes paid, ad numerum, ad pen- 
ſam, ad penſum, or ad pondus, 140, 
141. 148. in what paid /tbra arſa, 
penſata, er blanco examinato, 
144. at firſt paid by weight only, 

391. in time, a ſpecific character 
applied to it by public authority, 
ſo that its value was known at firſt 
light, 393, none coined among the 
Grecks in Homer's time, 495. the 
icarcity of it under Charles the 
Bald, 442, 0. : 


Money, Jewiſh, received aconſiderable | 


alteration after the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity, 241. no coined money among 
them till about the time of Antio- 
chus Sidetes, 244. 

Money, no money of account, in an 
age or country, which did not take 
its origin from real weights or 
coins, 342. 

Money changers, the great uſe of them 
under the Lower empire, 265, 266. 

Monteſquieu detracts from the cha- 
racter of Auguſtus, 192, note. de- 


rives Feuds from the Goths, 436. 


Mori uaries, what, 358, note. con- 
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tinued in the Welſh dioceſes till. 
the 12th of O. Anne, 761d, 


Myſteries, Eleuſmian, whence receiv- 


ed at Athens, 67. of Ceres and 
Bacchus prevailed univerſally thro? 
Greece, and had a great affinity 
with the Jewiſh feſtivals, 68, 69. 


N. 

Nepos, uſed for the ſon of a couſin 
german, 417. 

Nero, obliged by his profuſion to 
leſſen both the gold and ſilver 
coin, 138. 

Neſtor's cup in Homer, the ornaments 
on it explained, 417. 

Nicholſon, Bp. miſtook Merchenelaga. 
Danelaga, &c. for diſtricts only, in- 
ſtead of laws, 352. 

Nobility, the degrees of it different 
alike among the Saxons and Nor- 
mans, 35 6, 1. the compenſations 
paid for the Heriots of each re- 
ſpective degree, 364. the Gothic 
titles of Nobility borrowed from 
the later Romans; the Saxon prin- 
cipal title, from the more ancient, 
443, 444. under the Saxons no 
admiſſion to it without a royal 
appointment, 447. 


Newioua, uſed always for the Aureus 


Solidus by the Byzantine hiſtorians, 
and even by Horace, 180, 5. 
Noris, Cardinal, miſtaken in conclud- 
ing that, becauſe the number of 
Solidi in the pound was altered, 
therefore the pound itſelf was al- 
tered, 81, y. 8 
Norman Conqueſt, by dividing the 
eſtates in England into Military 
and Socage tenure, laid the foun- 
dation of the importance of the 
Commons, 467, 468. 471 
North, Mr. miſtaken in fixing the 
weight of the old Saxon Mancus 
| | at. 
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at LXXV Troy grains, inſtead of 
LV, 370. aud in ſuppoſing there 
was but one ſort of Mancus, 101d. 

Northern nations diſpoſed to contract 
their words, 2 14, b. 

Nolitia, the Comes largitionum and 

Scrinium ab argento, mentioned in 

it explained, 176. and aurum ad 
reſponſum, 177, p. how Notitia dif- 
fered from Rationarium, Ig i. drawn 
up under Theodoſius, ibid. 

Nouvellae Majoriange explained, 250, 


Nummus, uſed by Plautus, who lays 
his ſcenes in Greece, for the Drach- 
ma; but when gold is mentioned, 
for the Halt-aureus, 196, m. the 
ſeveral inſtances interpreted by 
Gronovius to denote the Di- 
drachm examined, 236, 237. ex- 
preſſed in each nation that par- 
ticular coin, by which their reſ- 
pective payments were computed, 
as the Saxon Penny, the Roman 
Seſterce, and the Greek Drachma, 


424, 425 
. 

Obolus, Alexandrine, probably of the 
ſame value with the old Roman 
As, or tenth part of a Denarius, 
241. the Attic Obolus ſuppoſed 
by Polybius equal to two Aſſaria, 
of xv1 to the Drachma, in which 
proportion it was the only Greek 
coin by which the Hebrew Gerah, 
or the tenth of a Greek Drach- 

. ma, could be rendered, 241. 
bryza, the ſtandard of money, 411. 

Obſervations on the Statutes, the Au- 
thor of, judiciouſly tranſlates Homi- 
num by bondmen, 477, o. of opinion 
that the Commons did not make 
a part of the Saxon parliament, 


[4542 % 
Odin, fee Woden. 


Ora, a term equivalent to an ounce, 
150, the different opinions of the 
antiquaries concerning it, 307— 
310, the cuſtom of reckoning by 
them and by Marcs not known in 
England till after the Daniſh fet- 
tlements, 310. the name derived 

from Aureus, 311. equal in value 
to the Frank Solidus of twelve 
pence, 313- 316. 349. and to the 
eighth part of a Daniſh Marc, 
x11 Oras making a Marc and half, 
which Marc was no more than 
an hundred Saxon pennies,-313. 
from the accidental coincidence of 
the Frank Solidus or Aureus with 
the unite by which the Marc was 
divided, it was called the Ora, 
315. when a weight, conſidered 
by the Danes as the Uncia or 8th 
part of their Marc, ibid. reckon- 
ed as an ounce, or the 12th part 
of the nummulary Saxon pound, 
and the 15th of the commercial, 
316. another Ora of xv1 pence 
aroſe probably from the Half- 
mancus, 317. the name diſtin- 
guiſhes the gold coins of ſeveral 
parts of Europe to this day, as 
Moidore, Louis d'ores, &c. 3 19. 

Ovid, by having learnt the Getic 
tongue, does honour to Gothic 
antiquities, 45—48. 

Ounce, twelve ounces to the pound 
among the Greeks, Romans, and 
Egyptians, 12. and Saxons, 14. 
the ſeveral eſtimations of the Gre- 
Clan ounce in Troy grains, 26—28, 


P 


Pancirolus, his explanation of aurum 


ad reſponſum in the Notitia reject- 
ed, 177. 2. 

Parliament, the royal ſummons ori- 
ginally, as well as afterwards, ne- 


4A ceſſary 
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France, 463, c. the authors of 
A Diſcourſe of the riſe, &c. of Par- 
liaments, and of Obſervations on 
the Statutes, unable to diſcover 
any traces of the Commons bei:ig 
members of the Great council in 
the Saxon times, 454, 0. 466, 467. 
after the Conqueſt military tenants 
in capite had a right to be preſent 
at it, 468. the firſt inſtance of 
repreſentatives in Parliament, un- 
der K. John, 469. the ancient 
practice of a general ſummons of 
the military tenants of the crown 
to Parliament, revived by K. John's 
Magna charta, 470. Liberi homi- 
nes and the Demean lands of Cities 
and Boroughs tallaged in Parlia- 
ment only, while the Reliefs of 
Peers were at the will of the 
Prince, 471, 472. firſt formed into 
two houſes 49 Hen. III. p. 473. 
Pegge, Mr. the firſt who publiſhed a 
Saxon or Daniſh gold coin, 368.371. 
proved to be one of the later Man- 
cuſes, or Daniſh Ora, 370. the 
controverſy between him and Mr. 
North on this ſubje& examined, 
369. his explanation of Wigmund's 
coin confirmed and further illuſ- 
trated, 380. 5 
Pelaſgi, the moſt ancient name of 
thoſe who were afterwards called 
Hellenes or Grecians, 73, e. 
Pembroke, Lord, in his Numiſmata, 
has exemplified the ſeveral ſpecies 
of gold coins ſtruck in a regular 
Proportion to the Stater, 135, c. 
Penny, ſuppoſed to be the only coin 


enjoined to be uſed among the 


Saxons, from a law which proves 


the very contrary, 35 3. the word 
derived from pendo, to weigh, 390. 
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ceſſary to conſtitute the members 


of it, 448, 449. Saxon Parliaments 
often provincial, as they are in 


ſtyled nummus in Latin by the 
Anglo-Norman hiſtorians, it bein 
the name by which they adjuſted 
their accounts, 424. the legal 
weight of it xx113 grains, but al- 
ways ccx in a pound, 425. 

Petavius, juſtly explains xalz dnn 
A and x . 10 but miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing has Litriſmus meant 
the Jewiſh Talent of the ſanctuary, 
91, note. 

Petronius Arbiter, the old reading in 
him of Sicel defended and explain- 
ed, 213. 

Petyt, cites a council from Ina, of no 
authority, 456. 

Phocas, introduced into the empire 
the Ducat ; a fourth leſs than the 

_ . Solidus, 297. 

Phryxus, the Columbus of his age, 
53, Yo ; : 

Phyficians preſcribed anciently by 
the Nummulary pound, 85. 

Pitiſcus, miſtaken with others in the 
ſenſe of Centenionalis, 176, note. 

Planets, ſeven, ſuppoſed to be the 
foundation of the ſeven muſical 
notes, 113. three different ſyſtems 
of them mentioned by Cicero, be- 
ſides the Egyptian and Pythagore- 
an, 113, f. 

Plautus, his ufe of the word Num- 
mus explained againſt Gronovius, 
236, 237. in Moſtell. explained, 
296, note, | 


Pliny, N. H. I. xii. explained, 87, n. 


his account of the Roman money, 
I. xxx111. explained, 133. 137. 385. 
corrected, 387. 295. wonders why 
the Republic never exacted their 
tributes in gold, which is account- 
ed for, 394, i. 

Plutarch, in Solon, corrected, 494. 
miſtaken in ſuppoſing money coin- 
ed at Athens by Theſeus, 495. 

Pollux, 
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Pollux, explained, 135, 136, c. 
Pound Averdupois, of Xv11 ounces, 
firſt mentioned in our Laws under 
Edw. III, 98. the ancient commer- 
cial pound of x v1 ounces, by which 
the tradeſmen ſold their goods ; as 
they bought by a pound of xv11r 
Ounces, or cxit to the hundred, 
89. 96. the firſt commercial pound 
was of xx ounces to the pound, 
or Cxxy pounds to the hundred, 
99.95. a pound of xv111 ounces 
took place not before the fifth 
century, but under the Byzantine 
empire, 94, 95. only three ſpecies 
of pounds mentioned by the an- 
cients, the nummulary of x11 
ounces, the commercial of xvr, 
and another of xx, which was re- 
duced afterwards to xvIII, 395, 
note. the Averdupois pound of xv1 
ounces was the commercial pound 
of the lower empire, x11 ounces 
of which were exactly the Roman 
Pound, 516, a Table of the num- 
ber of ounces contained in the ſe- 
veral ancient pounds, 86, 

Pound Grecian, nummulary and com- 
mercial, different at the ſame 
time, 82.86. the Attic real pound 
of vi Drachmae to the ounce and 
LXX11I to the pound, was changed 
by Solon into a nominal one of an 
hundred, 495. afterwards vil 
Drachmae were coined out of the 
ounce, and LXXxIv in the pound, 
487. 496. {till the pound in tale 
was an hundred, 496. Fannius or 
Priſcian's diſtinction between the 
Grecian pound and the Attic Mna 
built on miſtaken authorities, 490. 


497. | 

Pound Rochelle, the ſame with the 
Engliſh pound, 16. 
Pound Roman, was to the Athenian, a. ac- 
cording to Greaves, as XXIV to xxx, 


26, 27. eſtimated by Eiſenſchmid 
at a quarter leſs than the Grecian, 
from the authority of Fannius, who, 
by a contrary error, makes the At- 
tic a quarter leſs than the Grecian, 
481. 485. no foundation for M. La 
Barre's diſtinction of a metrical and 
ſcale pound, 504. 506. the method 
by which Villalpandus, Greaves, 


&c. endeavoured to diſcover the 


weight of the Roman pound from 
coins, 507. from the Congius at 
Rome, 510. the nummulary pound, 

for at leaſt pcc years, was of the 
ſame weight, tho' the number of 
coins {truck out of it was various, 
506. the nummulary pound was 
at firſt the ſame as the ponderal, 350. 
391. afterwards contained LxXxX1V 
Denarii at vit in the ounce, dur- 
ing the time of the republic and 
ſome of the firſt emperors, 125. 

248. 384. 489. under ſucceeding 
emperors, contained xcv1 Denarit 
at V11T in the ounce, 248, note. 384. 
489. but alwaysthe nominal pound 
contained an hundred Denarii, 
148, 149. 393. a nominal pound 
larger than the real pound was 
adopted by the Romans from the 


Athenians, 294. 393. for want of 


conſidering the difference between 


a real and a nominal pound, the 


ſeveral writers on it have not been 
able to reconcile a Roman pound 
of LxXxXIv, Xcv1, and c Denarii, 
tho” it is conformable to univerſal 
cuſtom from Solon to the preſent 
times, 148, y. as the coins were 
leflened by degrees, the advantage 
accruing to the ſtate from the 
nominal pound was almoſt loſt, 
whence the old cuſtom was re- 
vived, under the Byzantine em- 
perors, of paying by weight, or 
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with an Incrementum, 397. ſee In- 
crementum. this Incrementum dit- 
ferent according to the exigences 
of the ſtate, 125. limited at length 
by expreſs laws, 126. extended 
even to preſents at court, till Gra- 
tian reſtrained it, iid. 

Pound Saracenic, not, as Bp. Hooper 
thought, the original of the Saxon 
pound, 83. but the fame with the 
Grecian, left in Egypt by the Pto- 
lemies, whence the Saracenes re— 
ceived it, 86. 

Pound Saxon, the weight of it ac- 
cording to Hickes, Lambard, Spel- 
man, Camden, Fleetwood, Nichol- 
fon, 10, 11. contained x11 ounces, 
14. diſcovered by Mr. Folkes to 
be the ſame with the Tower pound, 
and lighter than the Troy pound 
by three quarters of an ounce 
Troy, 15. the weight of the Tower 
pound determined by two verdicts, 
the one under Hen. VIII, the other 
under Edw. III, 15, 16. heavier 
than the higheſt eſtimate of rhe 
Roman pound, 23. found to be the 
ſame with the moſt ancient Ger- 

man, Cologn, and Straſburgh 
pounds, 23, 24. and all of them to 
correſpond with the Grecian, 26. 
called Pound Sterling, or Eaſter- 
ling, coming from the Eaſtern 
{hore of the E uxine, in diſtinction 
to the libra Occidua, or Weſtern 
pound, 80, 8r. the Saxon nummu— 
lary pound continued with us till 
12 Hen. VII, when it was exchanged 
tor Troy weight, 99. two ſorts of 
pounds among the Saxons, as 
among the Greeks and Romans, 
nummulary and commercial, 84. 
95, 96. the Saxon commercial 
pound contained xv ounces, 84.96. 
the difference between that and the 
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Roman of xvi onnces, not above 
half an ounce, proves that the 
Saxon pound was heavier than the 
Roman, 96, 97. the commercial 
Saxon pound uſed in England till 
the beginning of Edw. III, 97, 98. 
their nummulary pound contained 
L ſhillings in tale, when only 
xXLV111 were coined out of it, 123. 
149. the nummulary pound divided 
at firſt into xLvIII ſhillings of five 
pence, 149, 150. afterwards into 
Lx ſhillings of four pence, 152, 
153, Whatever was the variation 
of the ſhilling, the pourd, as with 
us now, was uniformly ccxL pence, 
149. eſtimated in Alfred's time by 
a ſhilling of five pence, and xLVIII 
to the pound, 345. under his ſon 
Athelſtan, by a ſhilling of four 
pence, and Lx to the pound, 348, 


349 

Pound Sterling, the ſame with the 
Saxon, 80. whence ſo called, 81. 
from Henry VII, gold and ſilver 
have been ſtruck in England, as 
parts of it, not in proportion to 
Marcs as before, 326. 

Pound Weſtern, uſed metaphorically 
for the number LXXII. 81. Eaſ- 
tern and Weſtern differed from 
cach other as the Roman and Gre- 
cian, 82. 

Priſcian, the verſes aſcribed to Fan- 
nius diſtinguiſhing between the 
Grecian and Attic pounds, proba- 
bly his, 489, 490. the meaning of 
them {ſtrangely perverted by Ei- 
ſenſchmid, 483—485. thought by 
miſtake that the Grecian Mina was 
a quarter leſs than the Roman Li- 
bra, becauſe Lxx11 Drachmae only 
were coined out of it, 490. 494- 

Proportional value of ancient Nor- 
man money to our own, 157, 0. 

Ratio- 
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Rationarium Imperii, in four volumes 
by Auguſtus, the greateſt part of 
them loſt, 191. 

Recaredus, the firſt Gothic Chriſtian 
king, a coin of his explained, 413. 

Record, Dr. his Arithmetic gives us 
different tables of the Aſſize of 
bread, 21, g. 

Reliefs in the time of Brompton uni- 

verſally eſtabliſhed, 354, y. by 
the Conqueror made wholly arbi- 
trary, 360, note. a remarkable 
proof of it under William Rufus, 
ibid. under Henry I. made ſome- 
what eaſier in favour of the Ba- 
rons, 361, note. fixed to be cer- 
tain by K. John's charter, though 
charged at a high rate, 362, note. 
under the Saxons, was a ſurrendry 
of the arms only, or a pecuniary 
compenſation for them, 369, 364. 

Richard 1. his coins but lately diſ- 
covered, tho' we had before un- 
doubted written evidence that there 
were ſuch, 201. whence the pro- 
digious ſum paid for his ranſom 
is differently 1 by the 
old hiſtorians, 32 5, f. 

Romans, the Northern provinces 
learnt from them the model of their 
money, titles, offices, &c. 260, 6. 
269. 435. 443+ fitted their youth 
by education for ſoldiers or ma- 
giſtrates, 439. 


8. 

Salic law of uncertain meaning and 
authority, 438. 

Salmaſius, miſtaken in the ſenſe of 
Herodotus, 73, /. falls into the 
the ſame millakes with Gronovius 
in explaining the braſs coin of the 
Byzantine emperors, 173, J. and 


in ſuppoſing nummus in Plautus ſig- 
nifies a Didrachma, 238. 

Sandwich, marble, the purport of 
it, 61. 8 

Sarmatae, deſcendants of the Medes, 
as their name denotes, 47, note. 

Saxons, their money lying between 
two extremes, the Roman and 
Norman, muſt have ſome connex- 
ions with both, 5. when united 
in one kingdom formed connexions 
with thoſe parts of Europe which 
had been Roman provinces, and 
from thence adjuſted the ſtandard 
of their own money, 8. the ſeve- 
ral denominations of their money, 
9. their pound heavier than the 
higheſt eſtimate of the Roman 
pound, 23. and borrowed, as the 
weights of ſeyeral other Northern 
nations were, from the Grecians, 
26. this confirmed from the ſimi— 
larity in their meaſures of length, 
height, and capacity, 29, 30, 31- 
in the combination of their pound, 
and paying all their Fines by Six- 
ty, the number of Minae in a Ta- 
lent, 31. in placing their ſums 
under different denominations, as 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence; not un— 
der __ as Seſterces, or Livres, 
33, 33 34 in their peculiar manner 

expreſſing two whole and a half 

by the third half, 34. in the ety— 
mology of their language, 36. in 
the termination of their infinitive 
mood, 39. in the uſe of the ar- 
ticle before nouns, 40. in the uſe 
of the double negative, ibid. 41. 
in having no family name, but ous 
compound proper name, id. in 
compounding adjectives, and the 
variety of compound words, 161. 
in the uſe of the Digamma Aeoii- 
cum, 42, 43. and of the expletive 


De, 
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ge, 43. imitated the Romans in 
paying an Incrementum, 123. ſee 
Incrementum. in paying bullion, 
144. in the dreſs of the ladies, 
276, K. in the uſe of the word 
Marc, 299. in rating the fines 
of their threefold nobility agrea- 
bly to the ſubſidies paid by the 
three different claſſes of Sena- 
tors under the Byzantine empire, 
365, V. in the formation of their 

. coins, 417. 422. 435. in their 


payments by Shillings and Sce- 


atta's, as the Byzantines did by 


Solidi and Miliarenſes, 430. in 
the device of Feudal tenures, 436, 
&c. in deriving their principal ti- 
tle of nobility from the more an- 
cient Romans, as the Gothic titles 
came from the later Romans, 443, 
444. in dividing their lands into 
Hydes and Carucates, the ſame 
with the Roman yugatio, 473, 474. 
in their colon: being inſeparable 
from their lands, 475. in the ſur- 
veys made of the kingdom by Al- 
fred and the Conqueror, 478. in 
paying their rent in kind, ibid. in 
fairs, corporations, and bodies cor- 
porate, 188, c. 478. in the letters 
of their Alphabet, 48. 479, f. 480. 
in the Falding /tool, a term {till 
preſerved in Coronations, 480, w. 
Saxons, the name when firſt men- 
tioned, and the meaning of it, 105. 
poſſeſſed of more wealth at their 
firſt ſettlements here than is uſu- 
ally imagined, 156. one only of 
their coins remaining ſo old as the 
ſeventh century, 416. 

Saxon laws, explained, 31, d. cor- 
rected, 153, e. 223. A reading in 
them defended againſt Bp. Fleet- 
wood, 233, h. the oldeſt of them 
cL years after their arrival in Bri- 
tain, 416. fee Wilkins, 
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Saxon verſion, tranſlates Scripture. 
terms into the terms in uſe when 
that verſion was made, as Shilling 
for Shekel, fnll weight for current 
money, &c. 18, b. 209, 210. 215. 
227. made probably in part from 
ſome old Latin verſion which was 
tranſlated from the LXX, 216. in- 
conſiſtent in rendering *Aox&puy, 
426. proves the Saxon Stycas not 
peculiar to the Northumbrians, 

. 7.4 Joſeph, defended againſt 
Gronovius, 13, f. 

Scalping, in uſe anciently among the 
Alans and Huns, as it is now a- 
mong the Indians, 415, J. 

Sceatta, from cia, ſubſtance in 
general, or money in particular, 
428, a braſs coin, xx of which 
made a Shilling, of five pence, and 
was conſequently a farthing, 429, 
430. under Athelſtan ſignified a 
penny, 430. 

Scheriff, ſignifying Princely or Noble, 
the ſame in Egypt with the Ducat, 
293 Þ* 

Sclavonian tongue from the Sarma- 
tae, 46, m. Whither it has ſpread, 
47. m. 


Scots, the Highland and Lowland 


olf different original, 78, p. 

Scott and Lott, whence applied in 
many places to denote the pri- 
lege of voting, 432. | 

Scrinium ab argento, and Scrinium au- 
reae maſſae in the Notitia explain- 


ed, 176, 177, p. 


Scruples, xx1v in the ounce, fix 


making a Didrachma, 198. 
Scythians, two different clans, Euro- 
pean and Aſiatic, 105. the for- 
mer from the Northern parts of 
Europe, as the Celts from the 
Weltern, 109. 


Tacx boa, 
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Eaoaylax of Solon, the meaning of 

the word, and what it effected, 495, 
96, | | 

Selen, miſtaken probably in the ex- 
tent of Canute's law concerning 
Heriots, 339. aſcribes the origi- 
nal of Feuds to the Romans, 441. 
a remarkable Saxon law ill render- 
ed by him, 445, 2. and extended 
without reaſon to military ſervices, 
ibid, 

Semiſſes aurei, falſely ſuppoſed to 
have been firſt coined by Severus 
Alexander, 128, 129, «. 

Seneca, M. as cited in Priſcian, cor- 
rected, 493- 

Servitude, remains of ſuch tenure 
even to Henry VIII, 478. 

Se/terces, Tables of them, 518. the 
Roman method of computing by 
them explained, 521. 

_ Seventy, verſion in Gen. xiii. 1. ex- 
plained, 77, o. ſupplies and cor- 

rects the Hebrew, Gen. xx. 16. 
216. too little regard paid to it 
by our Engliſh tranſlators, 215. 
Homer explained from it, 218. 

Shekel, ſignified a weight, 391. tran- 
ſlated by the Saxon verſion of the 
Scriptures, a Shilling, 209. by the 
Latin, not Solidus, but Siclus or 
Argenteus, 212. by the LXX, Di- 
drachma, and was exactly of that 
weight, 210. 240, 241. Without 
reaſon therefore ſuppoſed to have 
been originally a Stater, 241. to 
reconcile the LXX with Jerom and 
Joſephus, it 1s probable a new 
Shekel was introduced in the time 


of the Maccabees, of the weight 


of a Stater or Half- ounce, 241. 
391. though all Shekels yet diſ- 
covered weigh Half an ounce, it 


is no proof that the original She- 


kels weighed ſo, 242, 243. 
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Sheringham, ſome ſpecimens of his 
ſingular taſte and judgment, 101. 
Shilling, from Sicilicus, 120. the 
forty eighth part of the Saxon 
pound, as Sicilicus was of the Ro- 
man, 121. L of them paid in tale, 
though only xLv111 were coined 
out of a pound, 123. 149. ſunk 
in weight to halt the Roman De- 
narius of the later ages, 149. from 
containing five pence brought 
down to four pence and Lx Shil- 
lings in the pound, under K. 
Athelſtan, a century at leaſt before 
the Conqueſt, 152. 156. 348, when 
the Shilling was diſuſed, payments 
to the Crown were made by the 
old value of it at five pence, 15 2, d. 
the common coin by which the 
Engliſh payments were adjuſted, 
155. the French Solidus of x1: 
pence, in uſe among the Normans, 
received the Engliſh name of a 
Shilling after the Conqueſt, and 
the old Saxon ſhilling of four 
| Pence was called a Groat, it being 
the largeſt Engliſhcoin then known 
in England, 155. 299. called by 
the Normans Solt Anglois, 1 54, J. 
tho' ſuppoſed by the antiquaries in 
general not to have been a coin till 
A. D. 1504, 200. the negative 
argument that there were none 
before the Conqueſt, becauſe none 
have been diſcovered, of no vali- 
dity, 201—205. ſome coins men- 
tioned by Mr. Folkes under Edw. 
I, were probably Saxon Shillings 
new minted, 202, 203. Abp. Ael- 
fric's teſtimony a decifive proof 
of them, 205. the different value 
of the Shilling at different times, 
and its uniform proportion to the 
pound, a proof of its being a coin, 
208. proved from the mention of 
them 
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them in the Saxon ' Goſpels, 209. 
212. from its being rendered 
there in Latin Siclus, ibid. from 
Argenteus in the Vulgate being 
always tranflated a Shilling, and 
vice verſa, 225, 226. Saxon Shil- 
ling never tranſlated Solidus, till 
after the Norman Conqueſt, 228. 
howſoever it altered was always 
conſidered as the twentieth part 
of the real or nominal pound, 
377. ſoon after the Conqueſt the 
Hhilling of x11 pence, not a coin 
but a ſpecies of account, the twen- 
tiech part of a pound, till it ap- 
peared in a new form under Hen. 
VII. 372, 373. 76. 7. 2 
able of the value of the Norman 
dlilling from the Conqueſt till 43 
Eliz. 380. 

Sicilicus, or Double Denarius, proved 
againſt Gronovius to have been in 
uſe among the Romans, 196—198, 
a few only of them now remain- 
ing, many having been melted 
down, 199. the meaning of the 
word, 244. | 

Siclus, another term for Sicilicus, 
214. 

Sigebert, his foundations for promo- 
ting literature, 420. 

S/liqua, the Latin name for the KA- 
rie under Conſtantine, about the 
value of the Half-denarius, and 
the fortieth part of the gold Soli- 
dus, 188. 

Silius Italicus, guilty of a geographi- 
cal miſtake, 70, y. 

Silver, the proportion of it to Gold, 
ſee Cold. exceeding ſcarce in the 
middle ages, and would have been 
now ſo, if the mines of Braſil and 

Mexico had not been diſcovered, 
333 3 
Smith, De re nummaria, miſtaken in 
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his account of Lord Treaſurer 
Edyngdon's policy in raiſing the 
pound, 143. runs with Agricola 
into the exploded notion of the 
firſt Denarii being heavier than 
thoſe of ſubſequent ages, 384. his 
Tables of Seſterces enlarged, 518, 

Soc, the meaning of the word, 356, 
8. 

Solidus, denoted the whole Aureus 
in diſtinction to the lower divi- 
ſions of it, and the word not uſed 
till after Semiſſes were coined, 
235, J. ſee Aureus, under Con- 
ſtantine, ſix Solidi were coined 
out of the ounce, and LXXx11 out 
of the pound, 81. 295. continued 
of the ſame weight under the By- 
zantine emperors, though its value 
with regard to ſilver was altered, 
263—265. called from its weight 
Exagium or Sextula, 264, o. the 
revenues of the Roman empire 
ſaid to be computed by them under 
Auguſtus, ſome time probably 
before the elder Pliny, 194. eer- 
tainly from the time that the De- 
narii ſunk from v11 to viIII in the 
ounce, 195. continued to be the 

common eſtimate in all the coun- 
tries, which had been provinces to 
the Roman empire, 307. when 
their value was not above 125. 6 d, 
in ſilver, went for 6000 and 7000 
pieces of braſs coin, 266, note. 
ſpecimens of the Byzantine Solidi 
and Tremifles preſerved in the 
king of France's cabinet, from 
Chlovis downward, 269, 270. the 
firſt Frank Solidi, of xL pence, 
521, current as late as Charle- 
magne, though a leſs Solidus of 
twelve pence was early introduced, 
328, 329. the method of com- 
puting by Solidi of x11 pence, and 
XX 
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XX to the pound commenced in 
France at the beginning of the 
ſeventh century, and coptinued 
till the introduction of their pre- 
ſent Marc, 332. the ſame valua- 
tion of Solidi prevailed in England 
before the Conqueſt, 155. 346. 
probably introduced by Athelſtan 
in conformity to the French and 
Daniſh money, 349. after the 
Conqueſt bore, while it laſted, the 


name of the Engliſh Shilling, 155. 


ſee Shilling. proved to have been 
gold coins; contrary to the ſenti- 
ments of many of the French an- 
tiquaries, 333—345. Solidi and 
Aurei convertible terms, which are 
ſometimes ſtyled Solidi aurei, 335. 
Solidi argentei implied ſo many x11 
pence paid in filver Deniers, not 
that Solidus was itſelf a filyer coin, 
3 3 6, n, 337. the Frank Solidus 
of the ſame weight with the By- 


zantine,but the former contain'd x 


Denarii each; the latter xx, 335, 4. 
the Frank Solidus from v1 in the 
ounce ſunk by degrees to xx, 338. 
gold Solidi exchanged for xx De- 
narii for ſome centuries after the 
middle of the fourth, 184. the 
Franks, Goths, and Burgundians, 
having made the Half denarius 
their common ſilver coin, reckoned 
XL of them to the Solidus, 272. 
the Tremiſſis, being ſunk a little 
in its value, became at laſt -the 
only Solidus- in their accounts, 
271. the emperor Phocas, from 
ſix in the ounce, as it was from 
the time of Conſtantine, leſſened 
it one fourth, 295, 296. the 
Frank Solidus from containing xL 
pence was exchanged for x11, 
239. and under the lower empire 


for ſix thouſand- of the ſmalleſt 


braſs coin, 339, . the Solidus of 
XL Pence muſt have been Gold; 
but that of x11 pence, Silver, other- 
wiſe the exchange between Gold 
and Silver would be as xxx to one, 
which is higher than was ever 
known, 340. in Alfred's will 
XLVIII Solidi to the pound, 122. 
Solidus, Byzantine, paſſed for xx 
Miliarenſes, and the Frank Soli- 


dus of the ſame weight for xL. 
Deniers, 399. the integer to 


which the Byzantine payments 
were reduced, 430. 

Solon, introduced at Athens a nomi- 
nal pound of an hundred Drach- 
mae, inſtead of the real pound of 
LXXV, 496. 

Spain, peopled by Celts, 109. ſome 
of their ancient coins ſhew a Phoe- 
nician original, ſeeming to be read 
from right to left, 111. 


Sperlingius inclined to think the Mil. 


liarenſes uncoined money, 177, p. 


Spheres, the muſic of them, a pre- 


vailing notion among the. ancients, 
113. | 


Statute, the firſt after cities and bo- 
roughs were repreſented in Par- 
liament related to the Aſſize of 


bread, 21, g. 
Standard- money, under the Byzantine 


empire, was ad libitum either Gold 


or Silver, 397, 398. not neceſſary, 
as hath been aſſerted, that one on- 


ly of the two metals ſhould be the 


{tandard in any country, 397, K. 
Stanley advanced an opinion, that 
the Copernican ſyſtem was difco- 


vered by the Pythagoreans, but 


upon a miſtaken authority, 113, ?. 
Stater, denoting ſimply weight, was 
the name of the principal gold. 
and filver coins of the Greeks, 301 
under the Athenian republic de- 
4 5 noted 
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noted a gold coin of an ounce; Team, the meaning of the word, 


under the Byzantine empire, one 
of the ſixth part of that value, 350. 

Stele denotes a handle in ſeveral 
parts of England, 291. 

Sterlingi, ſo called for Efterlingi, com- 
ing from the Eaſtern parts of 
Europe, the Euxine ſhore, 80. 

Sueton. Jul. Caeſ. c. xL111. explained, 
92, 1. | 

Suidas, corrected, 170, c. 

Suliani, the Ducat ſo called at Con- 
ſtantinople, 293. 


Summons, roy al, neceſſary under the 


Saxons, and afterwards, to entitle 
a perſon to be a member of the 
Great council of the nation, 445. 

| Sumptuary laws of the later empe- 
rors owing to neceſhty, though 
other reaſons were pretended for 
them, 161, 162, u. 
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Table of the number of ounces in the 
different ancient pounds, 86. of 
the Engliſh Shilling, its number 
in the pound, and value, from 
the Conqueſt to 43 Elizabeth, 378. 
of the ſeveral ſpecies of Saxon 
gold, ſilver, and braſs coins, 434, 
435. of Seſterces, ready caſt up, 

improved from Mr. Smith, 518. 
Talent of ſixty Minae preſerved in 
the Saxon Weregild, 31. and in 
the Journeys of the mint to this 
day, 33. uſed not only in relation 
to money, but for the groſs mer- 
cantile hundred, 91. 210, 0. the 
original meaning of the word, 390. 
was ſixty pounds, whatever ounces 
the pound conſiſted of, 39 5, note. Ta- 
lentum magnum not five times twelve 
ounces, or Lx pounds; but five 


times ſixteen ounces, or AXXX 


pounds, 395, Note. 


477. 
Termini, or boundaries of land, the 


antiquity of them, 299. 
Teutonic tongue, whence derived, and 
the progreſs of the ſeveral bran- 
ches of it, 46, m. the appellation 
Teutones derived from the ancient 
name of Mars, 106. 15 

Thane, the qualifications neceſſary 
for being one, 445. King's Thane, 
what it imported, 448. the ſame 
with Norman Baron, which title 
ſucceeded in the room of it, 448. 

53. 

Theodebert, a coin of his explained, 
408, 409. 

Theophanes, corrected and explained, 
I 60, f. 

Thrace, the kings of it had the com- 
mand of the whole Weſtern coaſt 
of the Euxine, 58. its importance 
to Athens, ibid, the amount of 
its cuſtoms in the time of Demoſ- 
thenes, 59, t. its ancient extent, 
66. laid claim even to Athens, 
ibid. religion and letters propa- 
gated from thence among the 
Grecians, 66—72. its Southern 
limits different at different times, 


Thrimſa, the ſeveral opinions of the 
antiquaries concerning its value, 
229-231. was three fifths of the 
Saxon Shilling, while the Shilling 
was at five pence, and three 
fourths of a Shilling, when re— 
duced to fourpence, 232. coined 
at firſt as the propereſt diviſi- 
on between the firſt Saxon Shil- 
ling and a penny; but when the 
Shilling was reduced, ſunk into 
diſuſe, 235. chiefly uſed in the 
more mercantile part of the king- 


dom, ibid, 
Tremiſſis, 
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Tremiſſis, a third of the Roman Au- 
reus, ſuppoſed to have been firſt 
coined by Severus Alexander, 
129, note, was at firſt the com- 
mon gold coin under the Franks, 
Goths, and Burgundians; and, 
when afterwards ſunk in its value, 
was the only coin made uſe of as 
the baſis of their accounts, 272, 

344, and called Solidi or Aurei 
reciprocally, 335. by modern 
French antiquaries, Triers d' Or, 
344. ſee Solidi. in the Ripuarian 
laws about A. D. 630, the Tre- 
miſſis no longer a gold coin, but 
a ſilver one at four pence, like the 
Saxon Shilling, but was ſtill the 
baſis of their accounts, 332. in- 
troduced into England probably 
by Athelſtan in conformity to the 
Frank Solidus, 349. 


U. 

U, with the Romans had the ſound 
of the Greek OT, 419. 

Vandals, after overrunning the Weſt- 
ern empire ſettled in Africa, 401. 
one of their coins exhibits the prince 
exactly in a Roman dreſs, 402. 

Villa's of Roman governours gene- 


rally made Villae regiae by the 


Saxons, 421, W. 

Villani, ſtrangely ſuppoſed by Bp. 
Ellys to have been members of a 
Saxon council, 464. were, under 
the Norman reigns, in a more ſer- 
vile ſtate than the Saxon Ceorls, 
though the latter are ſo rendered 
by the Normans, 464, J. what 
their ſtate under the Saxons ſhewn 
from the Welſh laws, 476. 

Villalpandus, appeals to the authori- 

ty of the vulgar Latin, while he 
miſrepreſents it, 243. 

Virgil, Eclog. III. explained, 223. 
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Univerſal hiſtory, the authors of it, 
have clouded the German anti- 
quities with much obſcurity, 76, 
k, 

Vulgar Latin, uniformly render She- 

kel by Siclus, except in three 

places, which have been altered 

by Jerom, 243. 


W. 

Ward, Dr. his objection againſt the 
antiquity of the Chicheſter in- 
ſcription, anſwered, 487, 4. 

Ware, Sir James, miſtakes the mean- 
ing of Siclus in ſome Saxon ac- 
counts, 225. 

Wedge of Gold, the meaning of the 
word, 383. uſed at Royal ofter- 
ings, 383. 

Weeks the diviſion of the year by 
them of the remoteſt antiquity, 
but the denomination of days from 
the planets, much later, 117. 

Weight, the cuſtom of paying money 
by weight how it differed from 
paying it by tale, 140. 146, 147. 
233. prevented under the Saxons, 
the inconvenience of the inequa- 
lity of their own and the Daniſh 
pennies, 400. Paris and Provincial 
weights, their proportion to the 
Roman, 5 12, c. 

Weregilds, among the Saxons fines for 

murder, whence, 234, i. much 
raiſed by Alfred, 290, g. the 
Danith Weregild a fifth leſs than 
the Saxon, 314. ; 

IVho and . differently uſed from 
what they originally ſignified, 44, g. 

Wheeler, Sir George, totally ignorant 
of the doctrine of Seſterces, 517. 

Pighcer, the meaning of the word, 
and whence derived, 234. 

William the Conqueror, by the ple 
tude of his power made the 
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445—452. the preambles and en- 
acting clauſes of the laws made 
there, prove the quality of the 
members of it, 465, 466. 

Moden, the Mercury of the Goths, 
whence Wedneſday received its 
name, 104. 


liefs of the Barons uncertain, 360, 
note, £20 
Wilkins, Dr. his edition of the Saxon 
laws not ſo complete as might 
have been expected, 32, d. his 
verſion faulty, ibid. 2 74, d. 356, z. 
446, note. corrected, 356, 5. 
Witenagemot, formed like the Roman 
Senate, 444.454. the qualifications 
neceſſary to be members of it, 


X 


Xenophon, in his II O, explained, 
497. | 


ERRATA in the TExx. 


34 3. for and, read as. 

48. 11. for his, read that. 

56. 4. poſt was, deeft one. 
236. 5. for mina, read minae. 
249. 17. poft nummum, deeft in libras. 
287. 1. for ſubſcriber, read ſubſcribers, 


Page 
312. 
439. 
475+ 
ibid, 
417+ 


line 

18, ele to; poſt twelve, deeft Oras, 
19. for ſchilling, read ſcilling. 
14. for Seonmen, read deopmen. 
22. lege, of xeam, diviſim. 

ult. paſt have, deeſt ſeen. 


In the NorkEs. 


Page line 
58. 3. [an] poſt I. ii. deeft Od. xIII. 
90. 10. [/ for ounce, read ounces. 
97. 1. lei, place 9 Edw. III. at the be- 


inning of the line, or dele it. 


174. 20» 1] ache and, 


Page 


359. 


404. 
406 


line 
antep. [e] dele him. 
2. [] for praeſentis, read in prae- 
ſentiis. 
1. [z] for Eumacu, read ups 
* Oi. 


In the INDEX 
Reform the Article Auxipator thus : 


Auiperer, the Miliarenſis of the lower Empire, 188. ſucceeded the Roman Denarius, 3 51, 


REGI CHRISTIANISSIMO 


Guilielmus Bowyer, Typographus Anglicanus.. 


Judicium ut ſubeat magis æquum, candidiuſye, 
Qui poni potuit commodiore loco? 
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Remarks occaſioned by a late Diſſertation on the Greek and 
Roman Money, printed in 1772. 


BOUT two or three years after this book was printed in 

England, a very reſpectable gentleman, fellow of a very 
honourable Society, publiſhed, in the Tranſactions of that learned 
body, An Inquiry into the Value of the Antient Greek and Roman Money, 
without taking notice of the diſcoveries of this author, which 
ſurely merited his attention at leaſt, if not his approbation. But, 
whether it was owing to his humanity, or to not having ſeen 
the book, I ſhall not enquire, As he has paſſed it over, however, 
in ſilence; I ſhall beg leave to call ſome things into queſtion which 
he has advanced differing from Mr. Clarke, and deſire he would 
candidly give them a fair hearing. 

In Phil. Tranſ. vol. LXI. p. 518. the famous paſſage of Pliny, 
which has raiſed ſo many diſputes, Nat. Hiſt, I. xxx111. § xii. 
ed, Hard. that gentleman thus explains:  AuFeus nummus poft 
« annum LXII percuſſus eft quam argenteus, ita ut Scrupulum va- 
&« leret ſeftertiis vicenis; quod effecit in libras, ratione ſeftertiorum 
« qui tunc erant, SESTERTIOS Dpcccc. Now, if the Scruple 
« was valued at xx Seſterces, the pound, inſtead of being worth 
« pcccc, muſt have been worth 5760 ſuch Seſterces: but if, for 
« $ESTERTIOS 9OO, we read DENARIOS goo, the account will be 
« clear and intelligible. The words, ratione ſe/tertiorum qui tunc erant, 
« imply, that the Seſterce of that age was different from the Sgſterce 
« of Pliny's time; but the quarter of the ſilver Denarius, or Num- 
mus Seſtertius of four Aſes, was the ſame at both times: and we 
« know of no other Seſterce but the ancient one of 24 Afes ; which, 
40 multiplied by 288 (the number of Scruples in the Roman pound), 
00 give 14,400 Aſes for the value of the pound of gold: and, reckon- 
« ing 16 Aſes to the ſilver Denarius (which it paſſed for at the 
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« time of this coinage), 14,400 Aſes make juſt goo ſuch Denarii; 
« which is Pliny's number.“ 

The learned writer (I would obſerve) ſays, „ The pound, inſtead 
« of being worth 900, muſt have been worth 5760 ſuch Seſterces.“ 
Pliny is not here relating what the pound was worth; but what 
the ſtate gained by it, quod | ſcrupulum] EFFECIT in libras. As in the 
Greek Teſtament, Matt. xxv. 16, eroinoev aan mw]e THAGQITR, LU- 
CRATUS EST alia quinque talenta, Vulg. Lat. & Caſtel. where, in 
the next verſe, it is exeg9yoev. What a pound [or 288 Scruples] of 
gold gained, 1s a different thing, in the changeable proportion of 
gold to ſilver, from what a pound of Sefterces was worth. Thus he 
miſtakes the object of Pliny's point in view; and then, as error 
errorem parit, perverts, I think, the whole ſenſe of the paſſage. 

A. 547, the thirteenth year of the ſecond Punic war, Pliny tells 
us, the value of the Seſterce was changed, and gold was ſtruck, 
by which the ſtate gained ſo much; that 1s, by the Seſterces then 
in uſe, which continued the ſame till after Pliny's time; though 
this gentleman ſuppoſes they were different, and that the Seſterces 
ben, and upon that occaſion, ſtruck, were thoſe worth 24 Aſes each, 
againſt the expreſs authority of Pliny. Beſides, when he is ſpeak- 
ing of Seſterces, why ſhould he change to Denarios, which 
always bore an uniform proportion to the Seſterce? It would be 
as abſurd, as if, after ſaying the ſtate had gained a number of 
Engliſh Shillings, we ſhould expreſs the amount in Groats, 

I would next obſerve, that Denarios muſt have been written at 
length, and could hardly be miſtaken for Selertios: and it is much 
more probable a tranſcriber ſhould miſtake in numerals than in 
words; as particularly this very number II. has been ſo * of- 
ten changed to a V, that it ſeems to have been the peculiar hand- 
writing of the Mfl. See a diſcourſe of Vignoles, Maſſon, Hitt. 
Crit. vol. XI. p. 44, 45, where a paſſage of Pliny [Nat. Hiſt. II. 13.] 
is expreſsly mentioned, in which XV. has been corrupted to XII, 

In Cic. Catil. I. c. 7. And in a Mſ. of Virgil in the Vatican Library frequently. 


which 
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which is much more probable to be the caſe in the paſſage now 
before us. , 


To throw a further light on this ſubje&, I ſhall give the whole 
of the argument, as ſtated by another writer, and printed in the 
Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1754; and will then ſubjoin, from Mr. Clarke, 
with whom I was at that time engaged in enquiries of this nature, 
what I preſume is an eaſier and more probable interpretation. 

The difficulty has been, to make out how one Scruple of gold 
« ſhould be equivalent to 20 Seſterces of filver ; and 238 Scruples, 
« which make one pound, ſhould be worth no more than goo 
« Seſterces; for the product of 288, multiplied by 20, is 5760, 
« widely different from goo. 

« But Pliny, having ſet about to aſcertain the values of the ſe- 
« yeral ſorts of money that had been current at Rome, firſt diſtin- 
« guiſhed them into braſs, filver, and gold coins, then noted the 
« time that each was firſt introduced, and next particulariſed their 
& ſpecies and original values. After this, he ſpeaks of the in- 
« creaſed values ſet upon them, for ſome reaſons of ſtate; and, 
« laſtly, counts the profits which thus accrued to the public treaſury. 

„ As for the braſs money, he ſays, that it was firſt coined by 
„ Servius Tullius, the 6th king of the Romans. The weight of 
* the As was one entire pound of braſs; and that of the other 
« ſpecies in proportion. This continued till the firſt Punic war. 
« The treaſury being then unable to furniſh the expences of the 
« war, it was judged expedient to cry down the old money, and to 
« coin pieces conſiderably leſs. So that, out of one As, or one 
pound of . braſs, were made fix Aſes; and out of every one thc 
„ public gained five, Ita guinque partes factae ſunt lucri. 

« The firſt {ver coined at Rome was in the 485th year after the 
foundation of the city, in the conſulate of Q. Ogulnius and C. Fa- 
e bius Pictor. There are coins in being of Fabius, with this le- 
“gend on one fide, C. F ABl. C. F. and, on the other, EX. A. PV. 
« that is, EX ARGENTO PVBLICO. There have been allo, 
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« though rarely, found Denarii, Quinarii, and Sgſtertii, which are 
« the different ſpecies of filver. The Denarius was worth ten 
Roman pennies; the Quinarius, five; the Seftertius, two and a 
« half, Some time after, when Hannibal advanced towards Rome, 
Q. Fabius Maximus being Dictator, in the year 33), the value of 
& the Denarius was raiſed to 16 pennies; the Quinarius, to eight; 
and the Seſtertius to four. The braſs monies-were raiſed at the 
« ſame time; and, fix having before been made out of a pound, 
& they now made 12; by which the republic gained one half. 1a 
« reſp. dimidium lucrata et. And ſuch was the profit which, ac 
« cording to Pliny, accrued to the ſtate. It did not ariſe ſolely out 
« of the braſs money, as Budaeus and others have fancied. Other- 
* wiſe this reflexion, which Pliny makes immediately after men- 
« tioning the raiſing the ſilver money, would be unnatural and out 
«-of place. But it was out of the braſs and ſilver fogether that the 
« ſtate gained one half. So when of ten As, which weighed 
« each two ounces, they made 20 of one ounce, and, at the ſame 
time, the Denarius was taxed at 16 pennies, they gave at the 
« mint, for the Denarius of the ancient coinage, 16 of the new 
“ Aſſes; and there remained four for profit to the public treaſury, 
« with the fix pennies, or fix Aſes, which the filver Denarius was 
then worth more than it went at before. This made ten pennies, 
« that is, the half, or once as many pennies, as ten Aſſes, of two 
« gunces each, were worth; and this is the half which the re- 
« public gained. Thus the difficulty is ſolved; and there appears 
« no reaſon to accuſe the copyiſts of altering and corrupting the 
« whole paſſage, as ſeveral have too raſhly done. 

« As to the gold, Pliny leaves the time when it was firſt coined 
« uncertain, Proximum ſcelus fecit, ſays he in the ſame chapter, 
« qui primus ex auro denarium fignificavit ; quod et ipſum latet, anctore 
e zncerto. Livy, tis true, ſays, that — was coined at Rome in 
«« the year 543. 

„After this 62d year which Pliny mentions, being the year 
of Rome 547, and the 23th of the ſecond Punic war, as there 
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« was a neceſſity of augmenting the public treaſury, gold was 
« ſet at a very high rate in a new coinage, as braſs and filver had 
been before, This is the extraordinary and tranſient, or occa- 
«© ſional money, which Pliny ſpeaks of in the famous paſſage 
« cited above, and of which this is the natural reading and mean- 
« ing : Aureus nummus paſt annum Lx11 percuſſus eſt quam argentens ; 
« ita ut ſcrupulum valeret ſeſtertiis vicenis; quod effecit, ratione ſeſter- 
forum qui tunc erant, ſeftertios pecec. In Engliſh, Lx11 years 
« after the firſt coining of ſilver, there was a coinage of gold; and 
eit was ordained, that each Scruple of that money ſhould be va- 
« lued at twenty Seſterces of ſilver [which was before at xv HSS.] ; 
« ſo that the republic gained goor of the then current Seſterces on 
« every pound of gold,“ [i. e. 1440 of the preſent HSS.; for goo 
is to 1440 as 2F 1s to 4: this writer falling into the ſame miſtake 
with the other gentleman, of ſuppoſing the Seſterce to be different 
from that of Pliny's time.] 5 
« This rendering is not only conſonant to Pliny's meaning, but 
«to truth, and is confirmed by two fine gold medals, now in the 
« poſleffion of fir J. A. bart. ſome centuries older than the firſt pe- 
« riod of the Roman emperors; The firſt, fig. 6, weighs only 
« 21 grains; which is the exact weight of the ancient Scruple. 
On one fide is repreſented an eagle, with this inſcription, ROMA, 
&« in the exergue; on the other, a head of Mars, with theſe two 
« letters behind it, XX, ſignifying the value of the piece, 20 
% Sefterces, The other medal, fig. 7, is of the ſame age, and 
« weighs 63 grains, being conſequently three times the value of 
« the former; and ſo, inſtead of the two XX, has one X anda V- 
« behind the head, denoting 1 5-/ilkver Denarii; as the other was 
« worth only five fikver Denarii: it has the ſame figures and legend 
c ag the firſt, Here is a very authentic teſtimony of the truth of 
« what Pliny relates. And the coin is, in all probability, the 
« very. ſame he there ſpeaks of, whoſe Scruple was equal- to 20 
«© Seſterces,. and its Denarius equal to 15 ſilver Denarii.“ = 
| E: 
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The following arguments of Mr. Clarke (p. 386 & ſeq.) will, I 
doubt not, be of ſufficient weight to prove tliere is an error in Pliny. 
« What the neceflary emendation ſhould be is, I think, 

% evident enough from the premiſes we are poflefled of. Let 
« us ſee what they are, and what the concluſion 1s that ariſes 
«© from them. 
« Firſt of all, Pliny tells us, that, when gold was firſt coined at 

« Rome, one Scruple of gold paſſed for 20 Seſterces. And, 20%, , it is 
« well known, that the number of Scruples in the Roman pound 
« was always 288. Hence it follows, that a pound of gold, or 288 
„ Scruples, were then current for 20 times as many Seſterces, i. e. for 
„5760. 80 far all is clear. The next point is, how many Seſterces 
« were then in a pound of ſilver. If there were 84 Denarli in the 
« pound, as there certainly were till after the Conſular times, there 
« muſt be 4 times as many Seſterces, or 336. Let us now take the 
« exchange between gold and ſilver, as it was then in Greece, and 
« ſoon afterwards at Rome; which was ten to one: ten times 336 
e Seſterces are 3360; deduct this ſum from 5760, the number 
„ which a pound of gold then paſſed for at Rome, and the remain- 
ce der is 2400. This therefore was the advantage, which the re- 
public made in circulating their firſt gold coins. They had gained 
« five parts in fix not long before by the firſt reduction of the Aſes; 
« and then one half more at the ſecond reduction; and now ſoon 
« afterwards ſeventy per cent. by the firſt circulation of their gold 
« coins, or the difference between an exchange at ten to one, and 
« 17. to one. Thus the account ſtands. And I ſee no reaſon to 
« queſtion, but that this ſhould be the true reading in Pliny : quod 
« effecit, ratione ſeſtertiorum qui tunc erant, ſeſtertios YCCCC [ lucrum 
« rejpublicae]. The numerals are not very different from the former; 
« the four laſt, exactly the ſame, The duo millia in this form II, 
« with the line over them, by a careleſs or ignorant tranſcriber, 
„ not knowing what it meant, were eaſily turned into a D; or, 
thinking the ſum exceſſive, he might, out of eee, ** 
„ dulge 
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« dulge himſelf in the liberty of correcting it. There is no cor- 
« recting numerals, but upon the principles by which they were 
« formed, When we have a given quantity, from which a known 
« proportion muſt be deducted, we need not ſcruple to ſay what 
« the remainder ought to be: the work is caſy ; it proves itſelf ; 
«< we cannot be miſtaken. 

„It muſt, however, be allowed, that Harduin has given a very 
« ſpecious ſolution of this difficulty, approved by ſo confiderable a 
judge as Graevius, which therefore ought not to be rejected with 
„out being examined. He produces two gold coins from the king 
« of France's cabinet, as an evidence of this exchange. One of 
« them, ſuppoſed to weigh exactly the Roman Scruple, has a Mars 
« galeatus on one fide, with theſe two numerals, XX, behind the 
« head: on the reverſe, an eagle, charged with thunder, and in 
« the exergue, ROMA, without any other legend. The other 
coin, Weighing juſt thrice as much, has the ſame impreſs on each 
« ſide, only the numerals behind the head are VX. 

« Suppoſing theſe coins genuine, and that the numerals expreſs 
their value according to Harduin's interpretation, viz. the XX 
« ſignifying 20 Seſterces, and the VN, 15 Denarii, juſt three times 
« as much, which is making two great conceſſions ; yet what is it 
* that theſe coins really prove? Nothing more than what is allowed 
« on all hands, that a Scruple of gold then paſſed for 20 Seſterces ; 
« but nothing at all in favour of the preſent numerals in Pliny, the 
« only point in diſpute, But there is great reaſon to believe, that 
« the coins themſelves are ſpurious. Morell, who could be no 
« ſtranger to them, as being in the king of France's collection, and 
« produced before his time by Savot, takes no notice of them 
« among his Conſular coins, though he exhibits even thoſe dubiae 
« fdei. Gold was not coined- at Rome till A. U. 547, the very 
« year that Scipio had driven Aſdrubal out of Spain, and entirely 
reduced that kingdom to a Roman province. At ſuch a junc- 
« ture, the praetors, or whoever then had the direction of ſtriking 
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& theſe coins, would not have ſuffered them to be ſtruck without 
« recording ſome of the glorious events of that year. This was 
« agreeable to the taſte and ſpirit of the age, as appears in the Cor- 
ce nelian, Caecilian, and Afranian coins. But here the artiſt durſt not 
« hazard the credit of his work. He knew not who were the 
« practors, or mint-maſters, of that year: a legend was a dan- 
e perous thing, it might have diſcovered the fraud. Beſides, I 
« believe there is no ſuch impreſs as a Mars galeatus on any of the 
« Conſular coins; there is certainly none in all Morell's collection. 
« RoMa galeata was then the favourite device: the other is more 
« ſuitable to the Imperial than the Conſular coins; and there we 
find it. Their exact agreement in weight, and their entire pre- 
« ſervation, furniſh other objections. It is not very credible, that 
«© two coins, ſtruck almoſt 2000 years ago, ſhould not have the 
« leaſt difference in their proportional weight, not even half a grain. 
« Beſides, the weight of them is ſo different from the proportion of 
« the Conſular Aurei, that they are not aliquot parts of their gold 
«« coins. But let the coins be what they will, is there any autho- 
« rity for reading the numerals on one coin, Seſterces, and on the 
« other, Denarii? Or is there any inſtance, where the figures VX 
« fgnify XV in the Roman arithmetick ? It is contrary to the very 
principles of their numeration: and, upon the whole, theſe coins 
e have all the appearance of fraud. 

„ But ſtill, if we ſuppoſe them genuine, they are of no uſe in 
« ſypporting Harduin's reaſons for eſtabliſhing the authority of the 
« preſent reading. Theſe are two; but neither of them appears to 
« have the leaſt ſolidity. Firſt, he concludes, that Pliny applies 
« this obſervation to the old Seſterces, viz. when ten Afes made a 
% Denarius. But this is abſolutely contrary to Pliny's own ac- 
« count: the Denarius paſſed for 16 Aſſes ſome years before they 
« coined any gold at Rome: Pliny expreſsly ſays, the Seferces that 
« were then in uſe; and therefore the proportion of two and a half 
.« to four, or of 900 to 1440, [wed the two other gentlemen have 
ſuppoſed, 
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«« ſuppoſed, p. 553. and p. 557.] is foreign to the purpoſe, and not 


« to be admitted in this computation, Secondly, to come at this 


« proportion, he begs the queſtion, and eſtabliſhes ſuch an exchange 
« as was never known at Rome, viz. fifteen to one; and therefore 


« cannot paſs in this account: the preſent reading is not to be ſup- 
« ported by ſuch reaſons as theſe; it is quite indefenſible, and muſt 


<« be given up.“ 


The laſt paradox, Phil. Tranſ. vol. LXI. p. 535. that the Libra, 
which weighed but 84 Denarii when Livy wrote, ſhould be valued at 
100, though thought ſo by Salmaſius, Gronovius, Smith, and others, 
is ſolved by the practice of all nations; which Mr. Clarke has il- 


luſtrated, p. 148. 


« This difficulty is eafily removed, and not peculiar either to 


the Greek or Roman ways of reckoning ; for the difference be- 
« tween the pound in tale and in weight has continued in ſome 
< form or other, either by increaſe or diminution, from Solon 
« down to the preſent time. It was begun and altered juſt as the 
* convenience of public buſineſs, the real exigence of ſtates, or 
s the ſeeming mtereſt of princes, directed and required. The 
«© Greek and Roman pounds in tale were, in the earlier ages, much 
© heavier than the real pound uſed at the mint; by degrees they 
became ſomething leſs; an incrementum was required. Our pound 


«© in tale is a mere nominal thing, very little more than a third of 


< the original and real pound.“ 
Again, p. 88, 89, „The pound of 18 ounces, or the difference 
«« between the two commercial pounds of 16 and 18 ounces, is 
« eafity accounted for: it is the very ſame that now ſubſiſts in our 
« Averdupois weight. The Averdupois pound 1s only 16 ounces, 
« the current commercial pound ; but the hundred, by which the 
« cuſtoms are rated, and the tradeſmen buy their goods, is 112 
« of theſe pounds, or, what amounts to the ſame thing, a pound 
| 4 D | «6 of 
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of 18 ounces, or ex11. to the hundred.“ And ſee p. 96. 395. 
87. 495, 496. 


I ſhall omit any further enquiry into the differences between this 
ingenious writer and Mr. Clarke; but have gone thus far, deſign- 
ing only to mention the paſſage of Pliny, which was never under- 
ſtood before, and which Mr. Clarke ſeems to have taken a particu- 
lar pleaſure in diſcovering; as appears from his letter to me, which. 
I hope I may be indulged the vanity of inſerting here :. 


« DEAR SIR, Chiche/ter, Dec. 16, 1761. 
« | thank you for your finding time and inclination to read over 
« the papers I ſent you; and am much obliged to- you for. all. 
« the corrections and remarks you have made upon them: I 
« approve them all. I was pleaſed to find Harduin's ſhadowy 
« ſolution of the difficulty in Pliny diſappear, as ſoon as 
« you examined it, Your objections are unanſwerable. The ex- 
« change between gold and filver was not, that I know of, eſti- 
« mated in braſs. The Denarius paſſed for: xv1. Aſes ſome years be- 
*« fore the Romans coined any gold at all; and therefore the que- 
de ſtion has nothing to do with the relation of goo to 1440. The 
«« Sefterces, at the time gold was firſt coined, whether in braſs or 
« ſilver, were juſt in the ſame proportion in their currency as 
they were long afterwards. Pliny's words ſeem to imply this: 
&« Seftertiorum qui tunc erant (i. e. in uſu). Had he meant a different 
« ſort of Seſterces, he had moſt probably ſaid guales, and not qui. 
J wonder therefore how it has happened, that the expreſſion has 


« been ſo often, if not always, underſtood in. ſuch a manner as to 
imply ſome difference, &c.“ 


SS 
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U PON a A of the argument, I find three ways before us of 
removing the difficulty. I. That which Father Harduin advanced, 
that the STATE, by coining gold, GAINED goo LL.S. which had 
been THEN current for ten years at 4 Aſes, which were 1440 ſuch 
Seſterces as went before for 24 Aſes: that theſe Seſterces were 
always meant in rating the value of any _ quorum ſe eftertiorum 
haberi ratio ſolet in quovis pretio indicando . So that the proportion 
of gold to ſilver was then as 15 to 1. 

2. The gentleman above, computing what a Pouxp of the new 
coinage WAS WORTH, not what the STATE GAINED by a Pound, 
ſuppoſes i it to be goo Denarii of 16 Aﬀes, i. e. 14,400 Aſes; which, 
divided by 288, the number of Scruples in a Roman Pound, make 

50 Aſes, or 20 of the old Seſterces of 24 Hes, in a Scruple; and 
0 fixes the proportion of gold to ſilver as 1045 to 1. 

That when the Denarius was made to paſs for 16 Aſſes, the Ro- 
« mans continued to reckon 24 to the Seſterce,” I muſt own, I was 
not aware of; and I now underſtand what the gentleman has ad- 
vanced, Ph. Tr. p. 524. But how ſhall we reconcile the Roman hiſ- 
torians with the Greek, who reckoned the Roman ſums, expreſſed 
by Seſterces, in Drachms of 16 Aﬀes each +? And is not the con- 
jeQure, formed by the uniform variation from Pliny's MA of more 
weight than the other conjectures, ſupported by no precedent ? 


3. Mr. Clarke, at the current price of the LL. S. at the time, makes 


THE STATE TO GAIN 2400 Seſterces, in the Pound of 5760 ; or 
the difference between an exchange at 10 fo 1 and at 175 to 1. 

1 have before cited many MM. in which a ſimilar miſtake is 
found, of 1I changed to another number, as Mr. Clarke ſuppoſes 
here; and I beg leave to mention one more. In Livy, I. xxxiv. 52, 
III FERE DENARIORUM in fingulis argenti pondus ſhould probably be 
IIII fere denariorum; where fere does not ſignify, as Mr. Crevier ſays, 
bene, or propemodum, almoft ; but plerumque, for the moſt part, in 


general. The Denarius and Drachma were coins of nearly equal 


worth, by the teſtimony of the ſame Livy, I. xxxiv. 50, where 
Tey]axooizs p of Polybius he tranſlates quingenos denarios. 

P. 556, 557, ed. 4to. 

+ See Perizonius, Diſſertationum Trias, Diff ii. p. 144, 169, 171. Taylor, 
Marmor Sandvicenſe, p. 29, 30. And Plutarch expreſsly, in Antonio, p. 69, ed. Bryant, 
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